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Another muscle in Americas arm 


ERE’S a Western Electric installer. He’s connecting more 

telephone equipment at an aircraft plant so more war 
planes can speedily be put into our skies. Each telephone 
added, every new bank of equipment installed, makes America 
stronger. At Western Electric we’re working hard at the 
urgent job of producing these things. It’s our regular job 
because we’re the manufacturing unit of the Bell System.... 
have been for seventy years. 

But beyond this, the specialized skills gained in a lifetime 
of telephone work are now more and more being called on 
by America’s armed forces. For them we are making such 
electronic marvels as radar fire control systems for anti-aircraft 
and naval guns, for bombers, for guided missiles. 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 








a Pick Counter, 
ips of the 


4th counting unit is also available. 

This is another V-R “first” in advance- 
ment of counter design for every field of 
industry. Andit’s more than likely that V-R 


gn a counter that 


desi 


dvantage- Fi Write: 


can supply oF 
count to your & 


nd out. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, connecticut 
Chicago 6, Il. * New York19,N-¥- ° Greenville, S.C- 
Montreal 2, Canede * Dundee. Scotland 
Offices ond Agents in Principal Cities 
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showing Mater- 


Mercer Hesoitel, Ti 
nity weg Pye ay 19' 7, Administration 
Building 1930. 


WMerweer Hospttal 
HEATING 
MODERNIZATION 


Start with the worst to gain the most 


1895 ... 1927... 1930... These 
were the years in which the three 
principal buildings of Mercer Hos- 
pital were erected. Because steam 
waste and uncomfortable overheat- 
ing were most noticeable in the 
original hospital building, the heat- 
ing modernization program began 
there. “Start with the worst” is 
settled principle of Webster heating 
modernization work. 


In 1951, the heating of the Mater- 
nity Building was modernized with 
a Webster Electronic Moderator 
System. Now, a third step is under 
way. It’s a Controlled-by-the- 
Weather Webster Moderator Sys- 
tem for the Administration Building. 


Commenting on the program, 
Edward Schumm, Mercer Hospital 
Chief Engineer, said that most hos- 
pitals are too hot — with excessive 
window opening — or too cold. He 
finds that the Webster Moderator 
System reduces the over-heating 
and sharply reduces the amount of 
unnecessary window opening. The 
result is greatly increased comfort 
combined with reduction in heat- 
ing costs. 


Does your building over-heat? Do 
you need a heating modernization 
program? Webster Representatives 
will assist you in planning a pro- 
gram. Write us today. 

Address Dept. BW—10 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to make money 





To turn down time into productive time is one place management can look to for 
added profits. 


A leading coal company, engaged in strip mining, needed an electrical shovel that 
would move more than a million cubic yards of earth per month. One that could 
maintain round-the-clock operation with minimum down time. 


Together with the shovel manufacturer, Westinghouse creative engineers had 
developed a complete electrical system and a series of drives that would stand up 
under the most rigorous operating conditions. The result of the shovel’s operation 
is typified by the coal company’s comments: 


**We all recall the moving of a million and a half cubic yards 

of earth in one month. (A world’s record.) The monthly 

average for the year was well over a million cubic yards.” 
This same creative engineering applies to every industry, every manufacturing 
process. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services you can use to your profit 
. . . for application, installation, emergency or periodic maintenance. 
We want to do the kind of planning with you that will apply these engineering 
services to your problem . . . to save time, to save money, to make money, to pro- | 
duce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F 17S 


Westinghouse 


See TY's Top Bramatic Show . . . WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE . . . Every Week 
Westinghouse brings you history-making debates every week, PLUS Election Might Retures os CBS TV and Radic. 
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@ Picked at random, this brand-new car __ tests, it will be dismantled and the con- 
is rerouted to Packard's famed Proving dition of every mechanical part studied 
Grounds. After 50,000 miles of grueling at Packard’s Engineering Laboratories. 


Where Packard (te 


Test Cars Run Up 1,078,125 Chassis-Jolting Miles A Year At 
Packard’s Multimillion-Dollar Proving Grounds! 


@ Three shifts of drivers race each Packard “guind 
pig” 30,000 miles on the world’s fastest closed trac 
where the all-time record of 147 mph was set! 











OU THINK that old back road is rough? 

You should see the chuckholes, sand pits, 
railroad ties and water obstacles at Packard’s 
560-acre Proving Grounds north of Detroit— 
where it takes a crew of engineers just to keep 
the roads bad! 


@ But Packard’s built-in quality is proved on 
smooth pavements, too. The 2!-mile concrete 
oval at this multimillion-dollar “laboratory” 
is the world’s fastest closed track—so beauti- 
fully banked that you can take a Packard safely 
around the turns at 100 miles.an hour .. . 
without even having your hands on the wheel! 


ASK THE MAN 


@ This 35% grade rivals San Francisco's 
steepest hill. Taking it in high, a Packard 
with Ultramatic really proves its stuff! 


@ The steep hills of San Francisco—the Bad- 
lands of South Dakota—the loose gravel and 
ruts of treacherous detours everywhere are 
duplicated here , . . in order to test and prove 
the quality of Packard design, engineering 
and construction under every conceivable 
driving condition. And the results show—after 
50,000 miles of the most grueling, abusive 
treatment you can imagine—that a Packard 
is by all odds the finest performing car and 
stands up the best. 


@ In fact, records show more than 53% of all 
Packards built since 1899 are still in use! 


WHO OWNS ONE 


@ 16 hours in and out of sand traps! 
Surviving such abuse proves “Built 
like a Packard” means built to last! 
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@ Such water trials would dampen the 
ignition system of most cars, but this 
Packard keeps coming back for more! 






» 4g 
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7, @ Even from 5,000 feet up Packard’s 560- and rises to a 35° bank at each end. Those 
, acre Proving Grounds look plenty tough. 10 miles of hairpin curves require a crew 
{ > jae That huge concrete oval is four lanes wide of maintenance men to keep the roads bad 





lity Is Confirmed! — 
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@ Tomorrow's car—as well as today’s—owes many Show. Its sleek silhouette stands only 391 inches 





of its advanced ideas to the men at Packard’s famed 
Engineering Laboratories and Proving Grounds. 
This glamorous Packard Pan American, although 
still in the experimental stage, won first prize at 
New York’s recent International Motor Sports 


high, but its mighty Packard Thunderbolt Engine 
packs the power of 185 horses. Packard, master 
motor builder since 1899, uses the same superb 
craftsmanship in building the world’s highest- 
compression eight which powers today’s Packards. 











Belden’s Golden Anniversary Means 


motors and —product performance that can Real Picture 
come’ only from a “know-how” 
j that has grown through actual Dear Sir 
generators ‘ service since the early days As an alumnus of Montgomery 
ase j of the electricel industry. Ward, with 21 years of service in that 
| ms company, I was delighted to read your 
— ability pene excellent story on the company and 
re SS er as ak Mr. Avery in this week’s edition {[BW— 
ticipate industry’s 
growing needs. 


eer 0 You, | 
lf you make ‘: ) wi | READERS REPORT 


Sep.27’52,pt You are to be con- 
gratulated on the very fine coverage.... 
It is the first time that a financial 
In the years paper or other publication has accu- 
that follow rately brought out the real picture. 
This Belden Those of us who know the story so well 
Program Is can only applaud you for the job 
—TO BE done. ... 
CONTINUED W. M. Rose 
PIEDMONT, CALIF. 





Biased—Which Way? 
Dear Sir: 

The writer who has been a sub- 
scriber to BUSINESS WEEK for a long 
time, has just finished reading “In F1- 
nancial Undress . . .” [BW—Oct.4’52, 
p31], comparing Senator Nixon, Sena- 
tor Sparkm ind Governor Stevenson 
as to the incial status and_atti- 
tude 

It doe t mention that Senator 
Nixon went into the service when he 
was about 28 to 30 years old. It does 
not mention that on account of his low 
income in the service he came out 
broke like thousands of his buddies. It 

does not mention that almost all of his 
AND CUT COSTS income sin leaving the service has 

come from his salary as senator and 
representati 


‘ bak . It does not tate that on account of 
CuT COSTS with a specialized en ees his age Sparkman has had a great deal 
developed specifically for your requirements. S 


longer time to make money and save. 


CUT cosTs in lowered production waste It dox not state that Governor 
and fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut Stevenson s father left him a small for- 
costs by reducing customer complaints— PR. ore 
cutting repair comebacks—assure low-cost : 


maintenance and customer good will. Dear Sir: 


CUT COSTS: specify Belden Perhaps I had not noticed it before 
There is Magnet Wire. Chock i pa wt but it is clear to me now that you have 


. , *heartedh , > th > one-partv 
plus protection ; ‘ wholeheartedly joined the one-party 
Son Belden tages with Belden engineers, press and this proves once again that 


Magnet Wire today. newspapers and magazines, particularly 

Belden Manufacturing Co. those like vours that cater to exclusive 

4689-A W. Van Buren St. and wealthy clientele, must of necessitv 

Chicago 44, Illinois adhere to the ideas of the rich. right 

or wrong, since they pav for advertis- 

ing that by increasing the income of 

your corporation makes BUSINESS WEEK 

such an outstanding publication in its 
field . . . only for the big boys. .. . 

As far as I remember you began your 
partisan campaign with your editorial 
“AFL Aband lons Nonpartisan Politics” 
{[BW—Sep.27’52,p172]. . 

To follow suit gots with the one- 
party press you write on one of vou 


WITHHELD 
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What’s U.S. Rubber doing 


and to help keep locomotives young? 


con- 
icial 
ccu- 
ure. 
well 


job 


LOSE 


sub- 


ison 
atti- 


ator 
he 
loes 
low 


This giant locomotive is cushioned on 2 rubber sand- 
wiches under the driver section; 2 in the rear under 
the trailer truck. 


To lessen the shock on the locomotive when starting 
or stopping, “U.S.” engineers developed mountings of 
structural rubber springs to cushion the locomotive. 
These rubber “sandwiches” last three times longer than 
the nests of helical springs they replaced. They make 
riding more comfortable for the crew and tend to lessen 
wear on other parts of the locomotive. They are safer 
in that helical springs were apt to break down en route 
and cause dangerous conditions when high speeds were 
used. United States Rubber Company engineers are 
specialists in solving problems involving vibration, 
transmitted noise and impact. For more information 
write to address below. 
‘ ee i LOK see 
View of structural rubber mountings sandwiched be- 


PRODUCT OF 
tween steel washers underneath the locomotive. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





front pages “In Financial Undress . . .” 
[BW—Oct.4’52,p31] an unimpeach- 
able endorsement of candidate Richard 
M. Nixon’s financial report to the pub- 
Sa 

J. A. MELENDEz 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


eIt makes us feel pretty good that 
we can be accused of being biased in 
favor of both sides. For that clearly 
indicates to us that we have adopted 
an objective and fair attitude regarding 
politics and that our coverage on poli- 
tics is in line with our basic editorial 
policy of reporting facts without dis- 
tortion for the benefit of our readers. 


New Feature Finds Friends 


Dear Sir: 

I agree with you that your new 
feature “Personal Business” ,[BW/—Oct. 
4'52,p167] is ‘“‘one of the most signifi- 
cant new sources of information for 
managemer:t men to be developed in 
years... .. 

Husert F. Lre 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


How SPoMeRS solved a 24-hour-a-day | 22 


Dear Sir: 


materials handling problem Good idea 


Like officials in other industries, execu- Lewis-Shepard Spacemaster Trucks are NEW YORK, N. Y 
tives of Pacific Intermountain Express designed to reduce materials handling 
know that efficient materials handling costs in every industry . . . designed also Dear Sir: 
methods often save as much as 25% of to slash your truck maintenance and op- . . . certainly going to be very help- 
overall operating costs. They know also _ erating costs, and give you the faster, full ae 
that excessive downtime of fork trucks load operation your job requires. LE. Murer 
could wipe out the savings of their new wenitiee wremone 
streamlined 24-hour freight dock sched- LEWIS-SHEPARD ELECTRIC FORK TRUCKS i = 
ules — no matter how efficient the system. prove their dependability. Here aresome 
He : current reorders from blue chip com- LOS ANGELES ALIF. 
Consequently, before selecting this panies in @ variety of industries: 
equipment they made a thorough study of Dear Sir: 
all the industrial fork trucks available. Cold Storage had 17 — reordered 2 Att beens een ol ths 
Mr. C. G. Zwingle, Vice-President of Textile Fabrication ..had 4— reordered 3 . .. will become one of the most 1m- 
f shag - - Chemical Mfg. had 8 — reordered 3 portant and valued pages to your many 
P.LE. reports, “We selected 59’s because S 
. Paper Mfg. .......... had 26 — reordered 4 subscribers 
they meet all the rugged requirements of ; ee : 
. Elec. Equipment ........had 37 — reordered 5 S ic E. N . 
our 24-hour dock schedules with gr itetian .. "had 8 senedaned 1 TERLING E.. Norcross 


Epcar Kopax 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 





dependability and minimum time-out for Brewery _uhad 6 — reordered 2 BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


routine maintenance and inspection.” Food Chain . had 44 — reordered 7 : 
Dear Sir: 


. adds to BW’s already great use- 


® fulness. . 
REVEREND Joun F. Cronrn, S.S. 


Nationwide Service — See “Trucks, Industrial” AGSISTANT DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFER- 
in your Yellow Phone Book ENCE 
Tell us whom to see in your company regarding the complete WASHINGTON, D. C. 
L-S Materials Handling Service. Save your time — send coupon today! , wi: 
Can Give, Not Solicit 


a—=— eee Ea EE aE rE EE Ee Ee ee ET eee ee eee 
Dear Sir: 


Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 11 Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. Our sttention hes just been called 
to your article “What Businessmen 
ee Oe , eosin iannisnsinsininnsasetiatantabhanbaid Are Putting Up” [BW —Sep.20°52, 
p32], in which you state: “As an in- 
dividual you can’t give anything (po- 
Street anaes ¢ . —vsnnnmnnnnnwewnee | itical donations) at all if you're a fed- 
i eral employee.” 

» ee rh a Federal employees under the Hatch 
Act are prohibited from soliciting con- 


Compeny 





Your nome and title 
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San Francisco window washers never miss a date! 


People who work in glass houses a 
stone’s throw from the Golden Gate 
have no complaints about their win- 
dows these days. 


If they’re customers of Commercial 
Building Maintenance Company, the 
windows are cleaned regularly. 


Same thing holds true for all their 
maintenance needs, from routine 
janitor work to floor waxing. 


Secret behind Commercial’s depend- 
able timetable is a McBee Keysort 
card prepared for each building 
under contract. Services to be per- 
formed each month are punched 


along the edges of the card. So are 
weekly calendar breakdowns. 


Notching the pertinent holes permits 
quick sorting for work assignment. 
Thus assignment lists for each work 
crew are made up directly from the 
cards and the same cards are used for 
billing the customers for services 
rendered. 


In every kind of business, executives 
are using modern, flexible Keysort 
cards and machines to keep their 
records complete, accurate and up- 
to-date. Keysort provides them with 
management controls at less cost 


than any other system. 


Keysort methods can be operated by 
your present personnel without any 
great special training. No costly in- 
stallations are necessary, either. 
When Keysort cards serve as the 
original records from initial notation 
to final tabulation, copying errors 
are avoided, time is saved. 


No wonder McBee sales have multi- 
plied tenfold in just a few short years. 
There’s a McBee man near you, 
trained to advise you whether McBee 
can help you. Ask him to drop in. 
Or write us. 


THE McBKE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





tributions, but they have the general 
— of American citizens to make 


voluntary contributions to regularly con- 
—, stituted organizations, including, of 
course, both the Democratic National 
Committee and the Republican Na- 
“3 —— tional Committee. (See Civil Service 
ie Commission Pamphlet 20, p. 12, May, 
1952). 
9 — STEPHEN A, MITCHELL 
CHAIRMAN 
fi Ss 5 DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


for new Industry Index Approved . 


It’s good news to read in your Oct. 4, 
1952, issue (page 27) that you are im- 
proving your otherwise excellent maga- 
zine by adding an adequate index. 

This doesn’t mean I will cease 
thumbing through the pages of sust- 
NESS WEEK. It does mean, however, 
that I will be able to relocate quickly 
any article which I saw on my first trip 
* through the magazine. Thanks for 
| this help. 

E. H. SoNNECKEN 
MANAGER, 1 ELESS TIRE PROMOTION 
THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


i) 


] M Dear Sir: 
Vive la new index!! 
in MISSISSIPPI... . pret 


RESEARCH |! rOR 
KLAU-VAN I rERSOM-DUNLAP ASSOCI- 
ATES 


What better way of measuring a community’s attitude WE cof 


towards new industry than by the ballot box? Under 
Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI plan the people of the state Dear Sir 

are proving their attitude by action at the polls... voting Thanks for the Index. It he! 

for industrial bonds to purchase sites and construct build- Lanny NIxon 


; ‘alg : HEWITT, 0 Y, BENSON MATHER 
ings for new and expanding industrial enterprises. “A 5 ’ 
iC 


In this typical election the bond issue was approved NEW YORE 
by a ratio of better than 100 to 1: | 
... and Disapproved 


INDIANOLA, MISS.— $1,295,000 bond issue to : 
purchase a site and construct a building for Ludlow Manu- — aye pees 
facturing and Sales Company of Boston, Mass. Results: as well as - one iat oc pirsenny 
1,697 FOR; 14 AGAINST (June, 1952). page and is densed. . . , 


‘ . , ‘ E. M. SORENG 
Including community attitude and the financial bene- elite te aut colin 


fits of the BAWI plan, Mississippi offers Southward-looking SCHILLER PARK. ILI 
industry Seven Competitive Advantages. Before you decide 
on your new plant location, get the facts on Mississippi. 





Dear Sir 
Don’t like 
Erwin H. Kraus 
MARKETING RECTOR 


MISSISSIPPI moran, Ke 8 
BERKELEY ALIF. 


The 


MISSISSIPP! AGRICULTURAL M:EVLED AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD Letters should be addressed 
State Sa to Readers Report Editor, 
State Office Building BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 


Jocheon, Miasletigg! Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Pant saat § 
LR eo 
Mew 140-b.p. Red Ram Aw! coiors and combi- Meas “Pitot View" curved 
V-8, most papi ye windshield and wide wrap- 
engine design in erica. keeps around rear window. 
ay Mew “Carge Carrier” 
rear deck has up to 11 cubic 
feet rryi ity 
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Announcing the 


—AUl Mew 53 Nod | 


Rewer Packed Beaty 


Here is a new kind of car, designed to meet the needs of eo i al 
active, on-the-go Americans more completely, more thor- f 

oughly, than ever before! Baer 
It’s powered for action, with a thrilling reserve of acceler- Sensational Mew 
ation that lets you drive with greater confidence and safety. ; 140 th RED RAM V-8 ENGINE! 


aoe 


It’s styled for action, with lower, livelier, lovelier lines and Peter ds, 
spacious Travel-Lounge interiors. [t’s engineered for action, Fs Pr all -_ 
with a new road-hugging ride, new steering ease, new Gyro- | sess more power punch 
Torque Drive for nimble change of pace. aa & the Gare a 2 cl 1 
You’ll want to see and drive America’s Thrilling Action |~ . power haath A A eit eaalinl Sec tam 
Car... The new ’53 Dodge. wh oke design . . . high-lift 


Specifications and Equipment subject to change without notice 


On Display Now 
Visit Your Dodge Dealer and Thrill to a “Road-Test” Ride 





PRESIDENT 
SALES MANAGERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


SELLING AHEAD 


WHO SEE HARD 








AFFILIATED GAS EQuIPMENT, INC. 
ALCOA STEAMSHIP Co., INC. 
ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT, INC. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THe ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL Co, 
ALUMINUM SEAL COMPANY, INC. 
ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DrvisiON 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK Division 
Dominion Brake Shoe Company, Ltd. 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE Co. 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE Export DrtvIsION 
AMERICAN ForGE Division 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
AMERICAN GREETINGS CORPORATION 
AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING Co, 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DivIsION 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 
F. E. ANDERSON Om CoMPANY 
THe Austin COMPANY 


BaILey MeTER COMPANY 
H. J. Baker & Bro. 
Biue RipGe GLass Corp. 
BOWLING PROPRIETORS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, INC. 
Briones & Co., INc. 
THe BRYANT ELectric COMPANY 
BRYANT HEATER DrIvisION 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. 
THE BURKHARDT BREWING COMPANY 
CARIBBEAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND 
THE CLEVELAND PRESS 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
Detroit STEEL PRopucts COMPANY 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
A. B. Dick ComPANy 
Domestic SEWING MACHINE Co., INC. 
B. F. DRAKenretD & Co., INC. 
DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 


ELecTRO-ALLOYsS DIVISION 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
Ever Co. 
EvANs Propucts COMPANY 
HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 
FERRO CORPORATION 
Fostoria GLAss COMPANY 
GeorGiA-PaciFic PLywoop CoMPAN 
Gray [Ron Founpers’ Society, Ind 
THE Hanpy SALES Mpc. Co., INc. 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 
HERCULES PowDER COMPANY 
Hewrtt-Rosins INCORPORATED AND 
DIviSIONS 
HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
INGERSOLL Propucts Division 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
THe INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPAN 
Jack & HEINnTz, INC. 
A & M KARAGHEUSIAN, INC. 
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Are you in the right markets? Are you working these markets 
right? Are the markets that tempt you right for you—for your 
physical and manpower capacities? Through field study we can 
help you arrive at working answers to these and similar questions. 


‘which market? 


Are the policies which support and direct your sales organization 


what training? 


how is advertising built in? 


FULLER & SMITH & ROSS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


KELLOGG DIVISION 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
KELLOGG Dtvision 
Dominion Brake Shoe Company, Ltd. 
Keystone Stee: & Wire COMPANY 
Lectro Division oF THE OTTO 
KoniGsLow Mpc. Co. 
Lippey-OweENs-Forp Giass Co. 
LiceNseD BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
THe LineN THREAD Co., INC. 
Lukens Steet Co. AND DIVISIONS 
MANNING, MAXweELL & Moore, INc. 
MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 
Tye NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS*ASSN. 
NATIONAL OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSN. 
Tue NATIONAL Screw & Mra. Co. 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


what: tools? 


geared to today’s market realities? Are you emphasizing the 
right things; are you fully succeeding in relating your product 
to market needs? By field study we can help cast a revealing 
light on this area of your operations. 


Are your sales tools suited to the abilities of your 
organization and your distribution channels? Do they meet 


your competitive situation? Do they live up to your 
opportunities? We think sales tools have equal importance 


with advertising; we are organized to develop such 
tools as a prime responsibility. 


Factory, distributor and dealer salesmen can be 


no better than their training. Our definition of agency 
service includes both ability and facilities to prepare 


workable sales training programs. 


In our view, advertising, either in space or time, is not 
an isolated activity. Of itself, it must embody the 
highest creative standards. Yet, whatever its special brilliance, 


and the dealer. 


it falls short of full power if it is not built into the daily, 
hard-slugging routine of the salesman, the distributor, 


The habitual practice of this point of view is at the core 
of our conception of agency service. 


If these paragraphs strike a responsive chord, a respon- 
sible executive in one of our three offices is at your call. 


CLEVELAND - 


THe Onto Evectrric Utitity INSTITUTE 
THe Onto Insector Co. 
THe Onto Piston COMPANY 
Oxtney & CARPENTER, INC. 
Owens-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 
THe PARKER APPLIANCE COMPANY 
THE PENNzOmL COMPANY 
Per-Fit Propucts Corp. 
Pesco Propucts Division 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
PiTTsBURGH LECTRODRYER CorRP. 
PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE Corp. 
PLYMOUTH CoRDAGE Co. 
PRECISION METALSMITHS, INC. 
Pre-Vest, INC. 
PULLMAN-STANDARD Car Mra. Co, 
Raitway Express AGENcY, INC. 
RAMSET FASTENERS, INC., RAMSET DrvisION, 
Olin Industries, Inc. 
ReFineD Syrups & SuGARS, INC. 
H. H. Ropertson COMPANY 
Roots-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 
A Division of Dresser Industries, Inc. 


INC. 


THe Ruperow Co, 
THe SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
SPicKELMIER Propucts Co. 
Stacey Bros. Division 

Dresser-Stacey Company 
A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
THE STANDARD Propucts COMPANY 
STERLING-LINDNER-DAVIS 
THE STOUFFER CORPORATION 
STRONG, CaruisLe & HAMMOND COMPANY 
Tite COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
TRUCKSTELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING Co. 
Tutte & Kurt, Inc. 
THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO CORPORATION 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
WestINGHouse ExLectric Suppty Co. 
West PENN Power COMPANY 
THe WGAR BroapcastTING Co, 
Tue Wooster Brush COMPANY 





From deep instde a mountain— 
GOOD NEWS FOR ALUMINUM USERS 


The availability of aluminum will be increased 
materially by new production facilities already well 
into construction at Kitimat, in the mountain wilds 
of British Columbia. There Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd. (“Alcan”), whose products we dis- 
tribute, is building a new plant, which in its initial 
phase will provide 200 million pounds more alumi- 
num per year. 

Abundant low-cost power is needed to produce 
aluminum economically. To serve Kitimat, a great 


hydroelectric plant will be installed inside a moun- 
tain. Water will travel through ten-mile tunnels, 
such as the one shown above, and drop half a 
mile to the power house, located inside a cavern. 

Meanwhile, from existing facilities, millions of 
pounds of Alcan aluminum are helping to keep 
over a million metal-workers busy in American 
foundries and fabricating plants, turning out thou- 
sands of lightweight, long-lasting aluminum prod- 
ucts for defense, industry, farm, and home. 


ALUMINUM IMPORT 


CORPORATION 


Distributing company, in the Western Hemisphere 


of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED group 


Offices and agents in 40 cities 


Av. Ing. luis A. Hvergo 1279, Buenos Aires 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 


505 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohie 


Rua Da Quitanda 96, Sao Paulo Cable address: ALIMPORT 
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If you’re wondering what is going to happen to business next ‘year, | 


keep a sharp eye on how retail sales do the rest of this year. _ 
It’s now or never. Department store volume so far hasn’t pulled ° very 
much ahead of last year’s dollar figures. Most people have been pegging 
Christmas expectations a good deal higher than that. 
Falling short could leave inventories uncomfortably high. This would 
mar hopes for good business “well into 1953” (page 39). 
a j 
On the bright side: Department stores in New York City finally pulled 
even with 1951 last week. That broke the bleak string of 26 consecutive 
weeks of minus signs. 
But only a bumper Monday holiday—Columbus Day—turned the trick. 
* 
Yearend inventory distress, if any, is more likely to occur at the 
manufacturing level than at wholesale or retail. 
Distributors, almost to a man, have been holding stocks down. 


They see no consumer rush developing. And they count on quick 
deliveries of most items if one comes. 


- 
Manufacturers, unlike retailers, are going into the holiday sales season 
with inventories at a very high level (BW-Oct.18’52,p18), 
Their stocks now are above $43-billion, a new peak. That’s about 
$2-billion, or 5% higher than a year ago. 
* 


Rising inventories in manufacturing, up to now, have been attributed 
in large part to military contracts. 

But that’s nearing an end. To be sure, defense spending will be rising 
for some months. But the make-ready is mostly behind us. 

Manufacturers, of course, have been looking at their order books 
before adding to their inventories. 

And new orders are very encouraging. In fact, all manufacturers now 
list more than $70-billion in unfilled orders. That’s the highest figure ever 
and about $7-billion better than a year ago. 

Barring cancellations, such orders equal in value three months ship- 
ments at present levels (which are nearing a postwar record). 


a 
Employment in manufacturing has kept pace—setting a new peace- 
time high. 
The country’s factories in September had 16%-million on their pay- 
rolls. That’s about 250,000 above the previous peaks, recorded in March 
and October last year. 


This coal shutdown could last some time without very much direct 
impact on business. Everyone knows supplies are ample. - 

Business Week’s Index, for example will feel it to the extent that 
(1) coal output, and (2) coal movement by rail are index components. In- 
dustries relying on it as fuel, however, are comfortably fixed. 

On the employment side, aside from coal miners, the sufferers will 
mostly be workers laid off by the big coal-hauling railroads. 
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Coal shortages aren’t likely to chill many homes. Householders in 
areas using bituminous for heating usually have their basements full before 
the season gets this far along. 

And if you have converted to oil, industry stocks of fuel in storage are 
the highest ever—figured at better than 70 days requirements. 

se 

Don’t be too surprised if recovery in textiles has its ups and downs. 
Mill men, you may remember, have counseled caution all along. 

There were a couple of disappointing dividend actions by textile mills 
this week. And sales reports were spotty, to say the least. 

And here’s another barometer: The price of a basic cotton printcloth 
construction has risen only about 122% from its low—and it would have 
to go up almost 50% before it could match its 1951 high. 

o 

Cotton consumption since the new crop year started Aug. 1 has been 
only a shade ahead of a year ago—and a year ago was no great shakes. 

August-September use fell a little under 142-million bales. The daily 
rate was 37,219 bales in August and 37,756 in September. The rate was 
36,987 a day for September, 1951. 

Bear in mind, though, that this could mean use of well over 9-million 
bales for the 12 months. That would be a fair year even by postwar stand- 
ards—and a record-smasher if you look back before World War II. 


Home building is attracting attention not so much for what it will do 
this year as for what its performance will be in 1953. 

Through September, an estimated 867,000 new dwelling units were 
started. That’s virtually unchanged from a year ago—and the full year 
probably will also be about unchanged at 1.1-million starts. 

For 1953, you hear predictions from 800,000 up. Home builders them- 
selves declare: “Over a million, no matter who’s elected.” 

es 

Nonferrous metals had another sinking spell at midweek—and, before 
long, price cuts may cure future oversupply ills. 

The price of lead was cut another %¢ a lb. Both lead and zinc were 
weak in futures trading. Tin, too, eased a bit. 

Today’s prices, producers insist, will choke off high-cost output. 


Competition with foreign supply has been a major cause of unsettle- 
ment in metal markets in this country. But our price indexes have been 
beset by some domestic factors, too. 

Big harvests have pushed corn and wheat below government support 
prices recently. And cotton has slid 6¢ a Ib. since last spring. 

These drops, coupled with sagging livestock quotations as slaughter 
rises seasonally, have farm price averages close to the year’s low. 

@ 


Amid talk of a near-record harvest this year and forecasts of big crops 
again in 1953, you may be overlooking one thing: 

Winter wheat for harvest next spring is off to a precarious start. 

Early-seeded grain generally came up to good stands but lacks subsoil 
moisture; late-seeded was planted in dust, isn’t germinating. 


Contents copyrighted ander the general copyright on the Oct. 25, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 830 W. 42nd St.. New York. N.Y. 





--- Industry cuts costs through 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


From this one source you can get practical as- 
sistance on any problem that involves a petro- 
leum product! 


Gulf Periodic Consultation Service makes avail- 
able to you the cooperative counsel of experi- 
enced sales and staff engineers on the selection 
and application of lubricants, fuels, rust preven- 
tives, solvents, waxes, cutting oils, and special 
process oils. 

Their recommendations and suggestions nearly 
always result in lower-cost operation—and that’s 
exactly what they have constantly in mind! 


Gulf Periodic Consultation Service is available 
to mines, quarries, plants, railroads, contractors, 
fleet, and marine operators from Maine to New 
Mexico. Send the coupon for a copy of an infor- 
mative booklet on the contributions this advanced 


petroleum engineering service can make toward 
improving your production and trimming your 
costs. 


om am we ee os 
ee 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet 
“Gulf Periodic Consultation Service.” 


Name 





Company....... 
Title 
Address 





This train’ never starts.. 
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T he Westinghouse Air Brake Company's 
giant test rack includes all of the braking 
equipment . . . the thousands of feet of pipe, 
the couplings, valves, tanks and pistons that 
you'd find on a freight train 150-cars long! 

It’s used to test new braking control devel- 
opments, to determine brake response time, 
to make certain that new devices will work in 
perfect harmony with equipment on older- 
style cars. And it is used by the railroads to 
duplicate any set of actual braking conditions 
encountered in day-to-day operations. 

The test rack is a permanent part of the 
famous Westinghouse Air Brake research fa- 
cilities. It’s another example of the thorough 
testing, the patient probing for perfection, 
the positive engineering that is behind every 
Westinghouse Air Brake product. 

Here’s further evidence of why America’s 
railroads have confidence in Westinghouse. 
For 83 years this pioneer in braking control 
devices has cooperated with the railroads. It 
has helped them maintain their enviable rec- 
ord as America’s most dependable transporta- 
tion system. 


XX Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION 


WILMERDING, PA. 





Nature was working for you...a billion years ago 


Age-old natural gas—changed beyond recognition by the 


hand of science—is in nearly everything that’s new today 


Geologists tell us that centuries ago mountains rose and 
crumbled . . . oceans formed and disappeared . . . and great 
masses of plant and animal life were buried under layers 
of earth, rock, and water. Gradually, chemical reactions 


changed that buried matter into oil and natural gas. 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO ALL OF US— Natural gas came inte 
its own within the lifetime of many of us. Its great impor- 
tance began when scientists learned to separate and use its 
parts. Out of this work in the field of petro-chemistry came 
“Prestone” anti-freeze, the all-winter type that took the 
worry out of cold weather driving. Then there are today’s 
plastics. Some are so soft and pliable that they make beau- 
tiful, long-lasting curtains and drapes for your home. Others 
are so tough and enduring that they are used to protect the 
bottoms of ocean liners. Natural gas products are impor- 
tant ingredients in nearly all of them. 


FROM ANTI-FREEZE TO FUEL— Wherever you turn. there’s 
something that’s been made better by the magic touch of 


woe CE 
PRESTONE and TRE 


Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include —— 
Anti-Freezes * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries* NATIONAL Carbo 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals « HAYNES : 


chemistry. It brings you many of today’s life-saving wonder 
drugs... man-made fibers for exciting new textiles .. . hun- 
dreds of useful chemicals . . . and also “Pyrofax” gas, the 


modern bottled gas for home, farm, and industry. 
UCC AND CHEMISTRY 
pioneered in producing synthetic organic chemicals. Today, 
their plants turn out more than 350 of these versatile chem- 
icals for industry to use in making the things that serve 


The people of Union Carbide 


you so well. 


FREE: Learn more about the intere g things you use every day. 
Write for illustrated booklet “Pr ts and Processes” which tells 
oYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Carbide. Ask for booklet I. 


how science and industry use 
GASES, and PLASTICS made by | 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


80 EAST 42ND STREET ime NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 


« ACHESON Electrodes « PyYROFAX Gas 


ELLITE Alloys * Prest-O-LITE Acetylene 


DyYNEL TEXTILE FIBERS * BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics « LINDE Oxygen * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 





























Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in = 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). . ae 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.). . aaesehewe 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, lb.) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) ; 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib. ) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............+++- 
Cotton, daily price oe ten duspcemeniks markets, Ib.) 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . ; ee 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) ; 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
Wholesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 


* Preliminary, week ended Oct. 18. 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 
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Month Year 1946 
Ago Ago Average 


*247.1 247.2 2485 2325 173.1 


2,211 2,160 2,057 1,281 

140,251 +138,035 147,748 120,810 62,880 
$48,730 $51,097 $41,401 $42,791 $17,083 
7,681 7,698 7,725 7,149 4,238 
6,528 6,517 6,518 6,353 4,751 
1,508  +1,513 1,975 "1,838 1,745 


420.5 

267.1 

343.2 

4.376¢ 

$42.00 $42.00 
24.500¢ 24.500¢ 
$2.38 $2.41 
36.36¢ 36.84¢ 
$2.00 $2.00 


193.9 195.6 
549 3.54% 3.53% 
24-28% 24-28% 24-28% 


52,651 52,167 53,221 51,323 ++#45,210 
77,629 +77,382 76,019 71,508 ++71,147 
22,054 21,808 21,516 20,489 +#9,221 
32,848  +33,077 31,928 30,976 ++49,200 
25,325... 25304... 2349... 25,117 .23,383 


Latest Preceding Yeor 1946 
Month Month Ago Average 


$67.80 $65.49 $43.82 
111.7 112.2 113.4 78.7 


t Revised. 
8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request, 





in BUSINESS this WEEK 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


Businessmen plan to come out swinging IF THERE'S 


A RECESSION 


EUROPEAN MACHINE TOOLS may give JU. S. 


makers tough competition 


Auto dealers don't like what they see in 1953 AUTO 


PRICES 


Government will try again to dispose of SYNTHE- 
TIC RUBBER PLANTS to private industry... 


-p. 33 


Another slant on: How to get commercial POWER 


Ralston Purina Co.’s gimmick: bringing ROCKET 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


Stalin launches the COMMUNIST 
SUPERSTATE fusing state adminis- 
tration and Communist Party. .p. 156 


Peron shifts his favor from industry 
to agriculture as ARGENTINE ECON- 
OMY hits the skids 


JAPAN, already back on the sea- 
lanes, hopes to get into the airlanes 
soon .. ..p. 163 


Business Abroad Briefs ....... p. 164 


COMMODITIES: 


The SULFUR industry is pulling out 
ahead in its race to keep ahead of 
manufacturers’ demands p. 186 


FINANCE: 


Will STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
SPENDING mde bolster U. S. busi- 
ness? p. 130 


SEC proposes new set of rules on 
quarterly asennad and PROXIES 
erack p. 136 


Pree THE: c6eicecesctvis p. 138 


LABOR: 


Wage Stabilization Board's COAL 
DECISION upsets the applecart—for 
Lewis and weeds for the Democrats. 

-p. 165 


DAVE BECK’S elevation to the team- 
sters’ presidency means changes 
ahead eure p. 167 


Labor Briefs ........ sin 3B 


FEATHERBEDDING BAN in Tatft- 
Hartley law will be tested at 1952- 
53 session of the Supreme Court 

Dene p. 169 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend .. 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 











MARKETING: 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
serves as cop and conscience for 
publishers’ circulation claims (cover). 

p. 43 


AUTO AUCTIONS serve as safety 
valves for dealers who can't sell 
what they get p. 48 


Vigorous promotion, new weaves 
and styles, ~. COTTON make a 
comeback p. 54 


BIG RECORD manufacturers seem 
out to regain control of retail prices. 
p. 62 


MARKETING PATTERN: Changing 
appetites can make or break a mar- 
ket 


Marketing Briefs 


THE MARKETS: 
STOCK MARKET SLUMP: A shake- 
out or a real bear trend? .....p. 140 


How the INVESTMENT TRUSTS’ com 
mon stocks made out this year. 
siteheasenawesas p. 142 


THE MARTS: 


Oct. 14: a bad day for Maine PO- 
TATO FUTURES p. 122 


MUNITIONS: 


What have we got, and what can 
we get, in GUIDED MISSILES. .p. 108 


NAMES AND FACES: 


SUMNER SLICHTER stirs up a fight 
with his argument that inflation may 
not be so bad after all p. 100 


PRODUCTION: 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES look like 


a sensational tool for industrial re- 
search, production, and control.p. 68 


CHEMICAL FINISHES add new tex- 
tile qualities, help boost fabric sales. 
p. 72 


Boy Scout magazine poll uncovers 
rich crop of ASPIRING ENGINEERS. 
p. 74 


Boston art museum helps industry 
turn out BETTER DESIGNED PROD- 
UCTS p. 78 


Production Briefs ............. p. 84 


NEW PRODUCTS:. 


New Products Briefs 


REGIONS: 


N. H. Gellert, Seattle Gas Co.'s pres- 
ident, crusades for natural IN THE 
oe eee eee p. 178 


UTILITIES: 


AEC buys a $400-MILLION POWER 
PACKAGE to keep Pike County 
atomic project rolling p. 90 
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080% Aaniversary 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


See 


STRENGTH AT LOW COST 


TENACITY RAYON 


GU PONY 


806. u. 5. pat. OFF 


SINEWED for LONGER SERVICE 


with DU PONT “CORDURA”! 


Belt sling stands many extra months of rough 
usage in laying massive pipe line in the Southwest 


The rubber belt sling pictured above, 
reinforced with Du Pont “Cordura”* 
High Tenacity Rayon, was developed 
by Hewitt-Robins, Incorporated. Their 
engineers found that the sling, sinewed 
with this Du Pont yarn, had nearly 
three times the strength of slings for- 
merly used. 


That’s because “Cordura” is much 
stronger than yarns of natural fibers. 
Made in endless strands, there are no 
short ends in the reinforcing fabric to 
part under stress, “Cordura” permits 
more strength per inch, insures much 
higher resistance to abrasion, tearing 


and eventual weakening. 


You'll find “Cordura” used in an 
ever-widening variety of products to- 
day ... to provide greater strength with 
less bulk . . . the unseen component 
that makes truck tires stronger and safer 
at high speeds, hoses lighter yet tougher, 
conveyor belts more flexible with bet- 
ter troughability. 

Send for the free booklet, “Sinews 
for Industry.” It tells how “Cordura” 
improves products you use, and may 
also suggest improvements in products 
you make, 


*nea. u.8. Pat. OFF 





Name. 


Textile Fibers Department 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Room 4421-B8, Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send me the free booklet “Sinews for Industry.” 


_ 
| 


Company 











State 
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Factory, Farm and Fighting Front... 


e On the Korean front . . . on farms deep in the heart of 
America . . . in factories geared to the needs of defense... 
New Departure Ball Bearings are worthy warriors. 


e In a great variety of applications New Departures increase 
accuracy, permit higher speeds and resist all loads. They also 
reduce maintenance and help simplify design problems. New 
Departure engineers are available for everything from new 
design jobs to improvement of existing installations. 


e The Great Ball of New Departure is the symbol of engi- 
neering excellence . . . leadership in research. Keep your eye 
on the BALL to be sure of your BEARINGS! 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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If Business Takes a Slump ... 


@ Most companies say they would come out fighting 
—pushing new products and whipping up their sales staffs. 
@ Few have organized anti-recession programs, but 
most have an idea of places where they could squeeze some 


water out of costs. 
@ The postwar boom has given business a chance to 
build up strength. This would be a cushion against a drop 


in demand. 


Any time they’re challenged by an- 

other recession, leaders of U.S. indus- 
try will come out fighting—and their 
main target will be their sales and dis- 
tribution systems. 
e Jitters—For more than 10 years now, 
industry has been riding a rising trend. 
Most of those vears have been fat ones 
—pushing business to altitudes un- 
dreamed of in 1940. In fact, industry 
has soared so far into the stratosphere 
that many an economist and many a 
Wall Streeter feel distinct flutterings 
ander their belts. 

What’s happening to the stock mar- 
ket (page 140) only adds to their jitters. 
They feel: 

e Many a company could be 
forced quickly into the red if sales slow 
down. 

¢ The new generation of business 
leaders, who have never had it anything 
but good, wouldn’t know what to do 
if business slopes off. 

To find out just how well prepared 
business is against the possibility of 
recession, BUSINESS WEEK sent its re- 
porters to sound out management across 
the nation this week. The results: 

Practically no one sees a recession 
in his business in the months ahead— 
but management doesn’t stop worrying 
about the possibility. 

¢ Few companies have formal anti- 
recession programs fully organized, 
ready to throw into operation the day 
sales turn down. But practically all exec- 
utives are doing some thinking about 
it, have spotted the soft spots they 
would go to work on. 

e The stress, when the day does 
come, won’t be on cost-cutting and 
economizing. That goes on day by day, 
the year round, good business or bad. 
The aggressive effort will go into build- 
ing new business, promoting new prod- 


ucts—and particularly in stepping up 
the efficiency of sales setups. 

e If they have to cut costs, how- 
ever, a lot of companies know how to 
do it. They feel that there is at least 
some water creeping into operations at 
the present level. Under pressure, that 
could be squeezed out fast. So com- 
panies have a cushion. 

¢ Break-even points aren’t as high 
—or as rigid—as many financial analysts 
believe. 

There’s tremendous diversity, of 
course. Many U.S. companies have 
been through a squeeze in the last vear. 
Others have boomed as never before. 
One Columbus company says of the 
possibility of a recession: “That's all 
we've thought of for the last two years.” 
A Milwaukee outfit, in contrast, con- 
fesses that it has done no thinking at 
all along this line. Running through 
industry, though, is this pattern: 


I. The Program 


Comparatively few companies have 
a formal plan. Those that do, though, 
take an aggressive approach. They are 
thinking in terms of new products and 
more drive behind their sales programs. 

A motor manufacturer in the upper 
Midwest has two new motors, devel- 
oped, tested, ready to go. But he is 
sitting on them until demand for his 
regular line tapers off. This, executives 
think, may happen by mid-1953. But, 
in any case, they have a new line ready 
to take up the slack. 

A Cleveland machine tool builder 
has several new designs in the works— 
designs which the company’s engineer- 
ing staff hasn’t been given time to finish 
since Korea. The company has its eye 
on the idea of the automatic factory 
(BW—Apr.5’52,p96), is gearing its new 


products to it, thinks the new tools will 
offer savings enough to bring customers 
running. 

This stress on new products rather 
than cost-cutting is typical. One rea- 
son for it is the fact that anytime a 
company sees a chance to cut costs, it 
goes ahead without waiting for a re- 
cession. “We aren’t holding economy 
ideas on the shelf,” says a Chicago 
manufacturer, “if a service is nonessen- 
tial in bad times, it most likely can be 
dispensed with now.” 

n fact, some companies say they 
would add expensive but sales-boosting 
extras if things went sour. One of the 
nation’s biggest steel companies points 
out that it has never restored its cus- 
tomer services to the .prewar level. 
“Anytime business gets tough, we'll be 
out to push more services, more prod- 
ucts—not to cut back.” 


ll. The Attack 


Most companies that plan to go on 
the offensive will start by wading into 
their sales and distribution systems. 

A big southern miller saw his sales 
drop off early this year. We countered 
by opening new distributing ware- 
houses, ieacling up his sales force. And 
he will do more of the same in the 
years ahead. 

Steel companies, who are still fighting 
off customers, nevertheless have their 
sales staffs on the road, building good- 
will if nothing more. As one of them 
says, “When the day comes, we can 
triple the steam pressure under our 
salesmen overnight.” 
¢ Strategy Switch—Companics are re- 
vising their whole sales strategy against 
the time it will really be needed. Listen 
to this Cleveland manufacturer: 

“It’s too much of a burden to main- 
tain a force of salesmen on the road 
now. They’re out running around from 
plant to plant, making cold calls—and 
on an unlimited expense account. In 
the future, we'll make them real spe- 
cialists. 

“Instead of buying so many Pullman 
and airline tickets, we'll buy more air- 
mail stamps to carry intelligent infor- 
mation to customers. We'll make our 
advertising really work—not just some- 
thing to fill the es the contract calls 
for. Catalogs will be more than pretty 
words—they'll be filled with photo- 
graphs, phantom drawings, an accurate 
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description of the product’s possibili- 
ties. 

“We'll throw the big annual and 
semi-annual sales conference out the 
window. The salesman will become a 
specialist—he’ll come in in the final 
stages of negotiations, with the bulk 
of the work done for him. And he'll 
learn that, if we have to, we're willing 
to compete with our own customers for 
business. We'll take business that 
would chagrin our sales force now. 
Hell, when you're hungry, mutton tastes 
much like steak.” 
¢ Under the Counter—Another Mid- 
west company has been quietly doing 
some detective work to find out why a 
half dozen of its big distributors con- 
tinue to buy steadily month after 
month—while the rest are all over the 
lot. They're finding these wholesalers 
are doing a big business under the 
counter—selling retail at wholesale 
prices. The customers are getting a 
25% cut in price—the 25% the retailer 
ordinarily takes. 

So, says the company, if one whole- 
saler can do it, so can others—and so 
can we. Comes a general slump in sales, 
we're going to move goods this way— 
by short-circuiting an expensive link in 
the distribution chain. 

Detroit for vears has felt that its 
dealers were the cushion for the auto 
industry. “When we have to chop $150 
or so out of the price of a car to keep 
on selling, one of the first places we'll 
look will be in the dealers’ setup.” 


ill. How Vulnerable? 


One reason why the major auto 
makers can’t chop back operations in a 
hurry is that most of them have big en- 
gineering and development programs 
underway—designing, getting, and in- 
stalling new equipment to produce new 
models and boost efficiency. Some of 
these are slated to go on for vears. And 
the more business slows down, the 
more the new models will be needed. 
In fact, a slowdown in sales might well 
lead the companies to pour more money 
into their investment programs—to 
speed up the new models. 
¢ Excess Weight—But in other areas, 
many a company has a cushion—and a 
problem—in the surplus weight it has 
accumulated over the fat years. “We 
can trim, when we have to, just by 
slowing down on hiring, making four 
people do the work of five.” 

Some companies see this as a tough 
job. One, which added supervisory 
help promiscuously while it was grow- 
ing to beat the band, asks, “How can 
you trim this down—without a major, 
top-to-bottom reorganization of the 
whole company?” 

Others have their plans all laid. 
“We've got a lot of executives here who 
have been marking time, letting their 


assistants carry the ball. We'll move 
them into honorary jobs, saving them 
their prestige and saving us_ their 
bonuses. 

“Then we'll take the secretary to the 
personal secretary and put her to work. 
And we'll take the engineers who've 
been coasting on their predecessors’ 
ideas, and put them on the road.” 

This kind of buttoning-up doesn’t 
mean layoffs to most companies. It 
means revitalizing organizations to put 
new drive into them. However, the Ect 
that there is a cushion of fat simply 
means that costs are not fixed for all 
time. 
¢ Plenty of Remedies—There are other 
costs that come down almost auto- 
matically as business slows up. “We'll 


stop buying conversion steel,” says one 
furnace maker. An appliance maker 
is waiting for the day it can use Fiber- 
glas instead of aluminum. 

With all this, apparently only a few 
manufacturers find their break-even 

ints giving them nightmares. It’s a 
ne thing to try to pin down. But 
some companies figure their present 
altitude gives them plenty of margin. 
One Ohio maker of construction equip- 
ment figures that he could break even 
with only 40% of last vear’s volume. 
And a Midwest maker of heating equip- 
ment thinks that, by installing new 
equipment and cutting out high-priced 
operations it now tolerates, it could 
take a 55% drop in volume and still 
break even. 


Foreign Tools Look Hot 


U.S. machine tool men came back from European 
exhibits slightly worried. Foreign tools promise stiffer compe- 
tition and domestic makers plan hard selling. 


J. A. Raterman, president of Mon- 
arch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
hurried home from Europe last week. 
No sooner had he arrived at his desk 
than he started rewriting a speech he 
had prepared earlier. He delivered the 
speech this week at his company’s an- 
nual sales conference. Gist of what he 
said was this: “European machine tool 
makers are going to give us some stiff 
competition. You men must get out 
and sell.” 

What had made Raterman so un- 
comfortable? Along with officials of 
practically every other major U.S. ma- 
chine tool company, he had looked over 
exhibits at the European machine tool 
builders’ show at Hanover, Germany, 
and the tool dealers’ show at Olympia, 
England. What he saw there convinced 
him that European tools may become 
tough competitors of the U.S. product. 
¢ Selling Points—U.S. observers saw 
no new metalworking principles at the 
European shows. But they did note that 
the quality of European tools has im- 
proved a lot in the past few years. They 
also noted, to their chagrin, that the 
Europeans are putting a more careful 
finish and a higher polish on their ma- 
chines than ‘are U.S. makers. This, 
U.S. manufacturers think, will prove a 
strong selling point. 

There’s another factor, too, that 
makes American makers worry. Eu- 
ropean governments and the U.S. gov- 
emment alike are giving generous 
amounts of aid and encouragement to 
the European manufacturers. A short 
while ago, for instance, the U.S. made 
a deal with Switzerland whereby the 
U.S. will forbid export of competing 
American machines to Switzerland, pro- 


vided the Swiss agree not to sell their 
own machines behind the Iron Curtain. 
e Growing Market—Other government 
deals and economic circumstances have 
made it easier for Europeans to sell ma- 
chine tools in the U. S. As a result, more 
and more European tools are finding 
their way to this side of the Atlantic 
(BW—Sep.20’52,p155). 

Normal U. S. import of machine tools 
from Europe before the Korean war was 
about $1-million per year. Now, im- 
ports are coming in at a rate of some 
$50-million a vear 

U.S. manufacturers think it’s partly 
because of this that their backlog of 
orders is dwindling 
¢ No Catastrophe—Still, no one in the 
U.S. industry expects to go broke for 
a long time yet. American machine tool 
manufacturers today are producing at a 
rate of some $1.2-billion a year—double 
what’s considered the normal output. 
About 6% of this production goes into 
foreign market 

U.S. manufacturers take further com- 
fort from this: The Europeans will have 
to go a long way before they overcome 
what domestic makers think is a world- 
wide preference for American-made ma- 
chines. 
¢ Selling Job—To keep their top Es 
tion in the industry, U.S. machine 
tool makers are contemplating the les- 
sons they learned at Hanover and 
Olympia. Project for the immediate fu- 
ture is to pay more attention to the 
niceties of design and the physical ap- 
pearance of the American machine. If 
thev do this in a hurry, domestic manu- 
facturers think, they'll keep from being 
outglittered by the Europeans. 

Project for the less—but not much 
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less—immediate future is to send sales- 
men out in force, build up a bigger 
backlog of orders. 

Foreign competition isn’t the only 
reason behind this. The present 
dwindling backlog is the tag end of a 
huge mountain of orders that came in 
immediately after the Korean war broke 
out. Now that the U.S. defense 
buildup is reaching a plateau, the tool- 


ing-up process is slowing down. When 
it reaches pre-Korea levels (which tool 
makers think it will do unless there’s 
an all-out war), U.S. tool manufac- 
turers will find themselves running with 
top-gear capacity and low-gear output. 
The only way they can stave off the un- 
happy consequences of this situation, 
thev figure, is by doing some hard 
selling. 





... Links New York’s Airports 


ture) is shown directing the stowing of the 
cargo. Later, he made the hop to Idlewild 
airport, but was prevented by fog from com- 
pleting the planned circuit which included 
Newark. 


Curiosity seekers were out in force when a 
helicopter took off from New York City’s 
LaGuardia Field (above) to inaugurate the 
city’s new inter-airport air mail shuttle serv- 
ice. Pilot J. E. Gallagher (left, lower pic- 
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Dealers’ Squeeze 


Auto dealers are afraid 
they will take a beating on 
trade-ins—unless the new 
models really pull. 


The 1953 price structure shaping 
up in the auto business has dealers 
worried. Any way they look at it, they 
don’t like what they see. 

Prices of new cars seem destined to 
hold the line in 1953. They aren’t 
going up any more; but they aren’t 
dropping significantly either. At the 
same time the used-car market is slip- 
ping; dealers can feel the squeeze 
tightening on trade-ins—and on profit- 
margins. Their big hope is that drastic 
design and engineering changes will 
give the new models greater sales appeal 
than their 1952 counterparts have 
shown. 
¢ Status Quo—Dodge Division of 
Chrysler Corp. took the lead in the 
price parade when it announced that, 
with few variations, its 1953 prices 
would be about the same as this year’s- 
despite extensive revamping of various 
models (BW—Oct.18’52,p36). Kaiser 
Frazer has echoed the Dodge announce- 
ment. 

The industry more or less takes it 
for granted that other Chrysler lines will 
follow Dodge’s lead. More important, 
it feels that since Dodge has made a 
lot of changes in the new models, most 
other companies will think twice before 
pegging higher prices on design or 
engineering improvements. 
 Sluggish—During the last few weeks, 
auto makers have been carefully watch 
ing a gradual buildup of field stocks 
They feel the new models will offer 
enough new features to stir up buying 
desires among would-be customers—if 
prices stay about the same. 

Car dealers are relving on the dress 
ing, too, to move new cars. What has 
them especially anxious is the sluggish 
ness developing in the used-car market. 
At the convention of used-car dealers 
in Cleveland last week, the talk was 
that prices and markets are so thin 
that few used-car dealers will risk build 
ing up much inventory during the next 
few months. That may mean further 
drops in used-car prices. 
¢ In Between—If that happens the new 
car dealer will be caught in the middle, 
and he knows it. He will have just 
two alternatives. He can reduce his own 
trade-in allewances and risk losing busi 
ness to his competitor down the strect 
Or he can maintain his allowances to 
move new cars and absorb the loss he 
will have to take when he eventuall; 
sells the trade-in to a used-car dealer. 
Either way, he loses profits. 
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ROCKET SHIP 


“Pilot to crew: stand by... 


belonging to Ralston Purina Co. is hauled to neighborhood stores 
Price of admission is one Ralston cereal box top. As many as 1,700 kids a day have 


Check that starboard rocket... 





It’s a high-powered promotional gimmick. 


hown up to inspect the ship. 


Der: 


All right, men—we're airborne.” 


How to See Outer Space for a Box Top 


U.S. makers of breakfast cereals 
found out long ago that Buck Rogers 
and his ilk are efficient salesmen. Up 
to now, manufacturers have been con- 
tent to let the spacemen operate on 
radio and television. But Ralston Purina 
Co. has decided that those mediums 
aren't enough. The company has built 
itself a fleet of real-life rocket ships, 
which it tows around to neighborhood 
stores. 

Price of admission into a spaceship 
is one Ralston cereal box top. That, 
by itself, would be enough to stir up 
plenty of sales. But Ralston figures its 
promotional stunt goes further than 
that. While kids are inspecting the 
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ships, the company thinks, they’re 
building up a loyalty to Ralston cereals 
that will be hard for their parents to 
resist 

Parents may not be especially happy 
about this latest advance of science, 
but the kids like it fine. As many as 
1,700 have been known to show up on 
a single dav. 
e The Fleet—Ralston’s flect includes 
two 35-ft. space craft. The insides of 
each ship are crammed with all kinds 
of knobs, dials, meters, switches, radar 
screens, and other electronic gear that 
a self-respecting rocket ship ought to 
have. The kids can look into a “view- 
scope” and watch the solar system turn 


around then 
a hatchwa 

landing on 

IV. (The Ra 
signed th 

space around 
knobs and 
on and off 
produces t 
by the ship 


}. 


One of Ral 
ind Detroit, 


cruising 
headed tow 
way of Philade 


Come winter 


Next spring 
for New | 


r they can peer through 
id see other space ships 
man-made planet—Terra 
ton rockets have been as- 
\ission of patrolling the 
Terra IV.) There are 
s that make lights flash 
1d a special switch that 
yund of wind swishing 
hull 

ton’s ships is currently 
the other 
1 Washington, D. C., by 
Iphia 
they'll both go south. 
ne of them will take off 


land, the other for Ohio. 
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PORTHOLES reveal scenes of the solar system and of 


other rocket ships landing on nearby planet. 





ae 





like these on radar screen, when twiddled, produce 
flashing lights or space-ship noises. 


SWITCHES in pilot's cabin fascinate kids. Ship is full of 
electronic gear—some. of it not inventéd yet. 
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...more Washing Machines 


consumers are buying... 
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Sales Pickup Has Manufacturers Rolling Again 


The smart pickup in retail sales that — ers. It wasn’t until a couple of months Korea, stayed high for nearly a year 
began early last summer has now worked after the customers started coming back as retailers sold to a scared public and 
its welcome way back to the manufac- to the retail counters (BW-—Jul.19°52, stocked up with more. 
turers of consumer goods. You can see p27) that the manufacturers felt the lift Then, suddenly, the customer cut 


the results in the production figures in orders. 
that are beginning to come out. 


For more than a year, production in and soft goods alike. 


his buying. In a single month—between 


Now the pickup shows in hard goods June and July, 1951—textile production 


Textiles, one of dropped 14%, and it stayed in the dol- 


a lot of lines was hogtied because re- the worst casualties in the general let- drums for just about a year after 


tailers were having trouble unloading down, are pretty typical of what hap- that. Then 


ist as suddenly, customers 


heavy inventories on reluctant custom- pened. Production spurted just after wanted texiles again. Now production 
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is pushing back toward the early 1951 
level. 

Much the same pattern shows up in 
heavy appliances—which ordinarily don’t 
bounce around anything like the more 
volatile textile business. Experts are 
beginning to wonder if a new pattern is 
developing in the big hard goods. They 
theorize that the big-ticket appliances 
used to be sold mainly to people who 
didn’t have them and who saved up 
to buy them. Now, much of the de- 
mand is for replacement. That kind of 
demand is readily postponable. And 
it’s likely to be a lot more subject to 
consumer whims. 


Pan Am Buys British Jets 
For U.S. Overseas Runs 


Pan American World Airways is the 
first of the U.S. scheduled airlines to 
take a long-awaited step: It announced 
this week that it had placed a firm order 
with England’s de Havilland Aircraft 
Co. for three Comet jet transports. De- 
livery is scheduled for late in 1956. 
¢ Goes Farther Faster—The jet will be 
a new version of the government-sub- 
sidized Comet, the Series 3. First pro- 
totype of the Series 3 won’t appear un- 
til 1954. 

The Series 3 Comet will have several 
advantages over both the Series 1 and 
the Series 2, which is going into pro- 
duction now. It will have greater range 
(2,700-mi.), more seating capacity (its 
58-passenger, first-class cabin can be 
rapidly converted to tourist class for 78 
passengers), and will operate more eco- 
nomically. ‘ 

e Where and When—Juan_ Trippe, 
——, of Pan Am, probably would 
ave preferred to buy an American jet 


—— The airline is now negotiat- 


ing for jets from American manufac- 
turers. If it appears that satisfactory 
U. S.-built jets will be available by 1957, 
Pan Am will buy them. If not, the 
company has an option to buy seven 
more Series 3 Comets for delivery in 
1957 (page 154). 

Pan Am hasn’t said where it will use 
the jets when it gets them. Chances 
are that they will be used either on the 
long U.S.-to-Buenos Aires run or on 
the transatlantic routes. 
¢ Something Extra—In cither case, it’s 
likely that the Comet will be used for 
first-class rather than for tourist service, 
at least at first. Its higher cruising 
speed (500 mph. against 300 mph. for 
present long-range piston engine planes) 
will be a selling point with passengers 
who want something extra for the first- 
class fare. 

Overseas travellers have been com- 
laining that the difference in service 
oer first class and tourist isn’t 
enough to justify the premium. 
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Unleashing Synthetic Rubber 


Cheered by the production picture, the government 
will try again to dispose of plants to private companies. It's 
ready to meet a lot of objections once raised by industry. 


The government will make another 
stab at disposing of its synthetic rubber 
monopoly next year. There’s a chance 
that some plants may actually change 
hands. 

Things have changed since early 1950 
when the fears of Congress and the op- 
position of the rubber industry stopped 
cold the last try at denationalization. 

As Washington sees it, the outlook 
for synthetic has vastly improved. De- 
mand now comes close to taking all the 
natural rubber and synthetic that can 
be produced. Government thinking is 
that consumption will stay high, except 
for interim dips. So there’s no need 
to force fabricators to use synthetic, 
just to keep the industry alive; Congress 
doesn’t have to worry that the industry 
would dismantle plants that would be 
essential in an emergency. 

«One Catch—Washington’s _ price- 
production thinking may overlook one 
thing. The industry has been allowed 
a free hand in buying natural rubber 
for so short a time that competition 


- 


may not yet have begun to play its full 
part. A possible tipoff: The price of 
natural rubber, after several weeks of 
stability around 284¢ a Ib., has slipped 
again. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
U.S. rubber industry will: 

¢ Take as much synthetic, despite 
lower natural prices. 

¢ Take ore natural, easing the 
Malay-Indonesia oversupply. 

¢ Steer a middle course that would 
bring either reduced production or an 
oversupply of both natural and syn- 
thetic rubber. 

In any case, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., which runs the synthetic plants 
for the government, has become defin- 
itely disposal minded, with faith that 
synthetic now can stand on its own 
feet. On Mar. 1 RFC will come up 
with a disposal plan, as Congress has 
requested, 
¢ Objections—This plan should go a 
long way to soften the opposition 
roused in both the industry and Con- 


More Steel Capacity Coming Up 


Nineteen months after construction started 
U.S. Steel's new Fairless Works on the 
Delaware River near Morristown, Pa. (BW 
—Jul.12’52,p34), is almost ready to roll. 
The giant plant, built at an estimated cost 
of $450-million, is now about three-quarters 
finished, and sometime in December will 


Start turning out coke, iron, and ingots. 
When it reaches full capacity production 
next year, it will add approximately 1.8- 
million net tons annually to the nation’s 
steel capacity. The new bridge (pictured 
above) will carry the ore from the docks 
to the plant. 
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gress by the disposal project dreamed 
up by presidential assistant John Steel- 
man about three years ago. Industry 
disliked the government's desire to keep 
its finger in the production pie, and its 
antitrust safeguards. Congress took no 
bright view of the proposed precautions 
to keep the plants ready for war, or 
of selling partially shut down plants 
at low prices. 
¢ Prospects—The synthetic industry is 
now running at close to 80% of capa- 
city, producing 760,000 tons a year, 
instead of the 450,000 tons that fab- 
ricators are required to use. With 
world consumption of, natural and 
synthetic running just under 2.3-mil- 
lion tons a year, RFC is betting that the 
U.S. synthetic industry can sustain 
something like its present pace. On 
that basis, RFC has Morton Yohalen, 
special deputy for rubber facilities dis- 
posal, working up a program which 
might well include some of these fea- 
tures: 

¢ National security clauses in all 
sales would stipulate that all plants be 
kept in condition to produce rubber in 
case of war. 

¢ Buyers must pay “fair value,” 
which is being estimated as something 
like replacement cost less actual de- 
preciation. RFC knows, though, that 
the government won't be able to re- 
cover its whole $750-million invest- 
ment. 

¢ The Justice Dept. will pass on 
all sales, but there is no longer an in- 
clination to bar the big four of rubber: 
Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone, and 
U.S. Rubber. Even so, RFC would like 
to get some petroleum and chemical 
companies into the business. 

¢ For qualified buyers, RFC would 
grant a mortgage up to 80%. 

However the plan is shaped by RFC, 
it is certain to get a thorough going 
over from Congress. Because of that 
uncertainty, the industry is being highly 
noncommittal on the prospects. One 
company official in Akron said: “Obvi- 
ously a prospective buyer doesn’t re- 
veal any great eagerness. More impor- 
tant, I don’t think the average company 
knows what it would do until it has 
had time to study the program once 
it is made public.” 
¢ Majority—The industry has never 
unanimously favored denationalization. 
But John L. Collyer, president of Good- 
rich, could probably rally a majority 
of big producers to his plea that the 
government sell or lease all facilities to 
private industry as soon as possible. 

Most manufacturers see no need for 
government guarantees of minimum 
production. They expect synthetic to 
make up 20% to 30% of consumption 
regardless of the price of natural—un- 
less natural fell to a fantastic 10¢ a Ib. 
no one expects that, with today’s high 
costs. 
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Electric Power from Atoms 


Joint financing by AEC and private companies is latest 
proposal for plant to produce commercial power from atomic 


energy. 


Bit by bit, industry’s ideas about 
commercial use of atomic power are 
taking shape. Last summer, the Atomic 
Energy Commission pot two major— 
though somewhat conflicting—proposals 
from industry teams that had been 
working on the problem (BW —Aug.9 
’52,p68). Last week, still another team 
came through with a third slant. 
¢ Differences—One of the earlier pro- 
posals came from Monsanto Chemical 
Co. and Union Electric of St. Louis. 
They recommended that AEC build a 
dual-purpose plant that would produce 
both power and fissionable material. 

Opposed to this was the plan de- 
veloped by Dow Chemical and Detroit 
Edison. They suggested a longer-term 
project for private construction of a 
plant designed primarily for production 
of power. 

The third group to speak up—Com- 
monwealth Fidison and Public Service 
Co. of Norther Illinois—last week of- 
fered what might be a compromise, 
even though it leans closer to the Mon- 
santo-Union Electric proposal. The 


Heavyweight Tanker 


The Las Piedras, largest tanker ever built at 


Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Shipyard in 
Baltimore, hit the water last week. The 
ship is 645 ft. long, can carry 254,000 bbl. 
of oil, has a deadweight tonnage of 29,500 
—making it larger than many passenger 
liners. ‘The owner, Afran Transport Co., 
will charter the tanker to Gulf Oil Co. for 
oil carrying duty in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


proposal, made public by Murray Joslin, 
assistant to the president of the Com- 
monwealth-Northern Illinois companies, 
suggests a joint AEC-privately financed 
plant which can presumably be built 
now under present conditions and laws. 
¢ Divided Ownership—The Joslin plan 
calls for a dual-purpose plant to be 
built on a site provided by his com- 
panies. The group feels that the cost 
of the project should be divided this 
way: 

e AEC should pay for and own 
the reactor proper. This complies with 
the law which, in effect, prohibits pri- 
vate construction or ownership of re- 
actors. 

¢ The utility companies would pay 
for and own the conventional facilities 
such as turbo-generators, condensers, 
and switchgear 

e Intermediate facilities, such as 
heat exchangers, would be financed by 
AEC as a grant-in-aid of construction. 

In addition, AEC would make a 

grant representing the difference be- 
tween investment in the nuclear plant 
and investment the companies would 
make in a comparable conventional 
power plant. This would insure the 
private companies against undue risks 
which might result from such emer- 
gencies as a lack of fuel. The companies, 
in return, would pay AEC each month 
for the value of electric power received 
over and above their costs and ordinary 
return on investment. 
e Practical—The group believes that 
this proposal’s main advantage is the 
fact that it is practical under present 
laws. Joslin feels “someone must build 
and operate a nuclear power plant; prob- 
lems will never be solved by engineer- 
ing and research alone—actual experi- 
ence 1s necessary 

He believes a dual-purpose plant is 
necessary since, at the present stage of 
development, nuclear fuel is not com- 
petitive with conventional fuels. He 
explained, “We do not know how to 
build a nuclear power plant today which 
will produce power cheaper than a con- 
ventional plant of modern design with- 
out crediting the operation with the 
value of plutonium produced.” 
¢ Compromise—Joslin does not believe 
that a privately owned utility company 
can risk capital for full construction of 
such a project under present conditions. 

Joslin pointed out, however, that the 
plan was still in the discussion and de- 
velopment stage. It has not yet been 
submitted to AEC for approval. 
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selecting 


the exact steel 


is almost 


this easy! 


The age of push-button steelmaking has not yet arrived. But 
many a steel buyer has learned that a buzz to his secretary 
is the first step in making contact with a team of steel experts 
who can put their special knowledge and skills to work mak- 
ing the right steel to do the job. We have this team at Inland. 


SINLANG INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn + Chicago 3, Illinois 


SALES OFFICES: Chicago * Milwaukee * St. Paul * Davenport 
Kansas City * St. Louis * Indicnapolis * Detroit * New York 





he saves time and nerves 


with “Exsior to Ube” 


SoundScriber’® 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


On train or plone, in cor 
or hotel room, SoundScriber 
helps him sell. 


More selling time for this top producer. 
Instead of punishing paper work he dictates reports 
and letters to SoundScriber. 


Nine wafer-thin green SoundScriber discs (a full 2% hours of 
dictation) go down the mail chute in one envelope with 3¢ postage 
for home office transcription. No stiffeners or expanders . .. another 
SoundScriber exclusive. Send the coupon today . .. learn how 
SoundScriber can give your salesmen hours more selling time. 


Only SoundScriber Offers You: 





1. Automatic On-the-Disc Indexing. SoundScriber Corp., Dept. BW10, 
2. Two Arm Flexibility. Stew Maven 4, Conn 


3. Mail-Chute Size Discs. 
4. “Television Indexing”. Please send me Motion Study Chart. 


.-. and it’s the only dictation 
disc useable on long-playing 
phonographs— it’s 33'4 rpm. 


SEND TODAY 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Hygrade Food Products Corp. has suc- 
ceeded in getting control of the 100- 
year-old meat-packing company, Kingan 
& Co., in a $7-million cash deal. (BW— 
Sep.27’52,p46). The stock transfer 
makes Hygrade the nation’s fifth larg- 
est meat packer 
6 


David Sarnoff, chairman of the board 
of Radio Corp. of America, will head 
a Defense Dept. study of how well the 
armed services are using their man- 
power. Congress ordered the inquiry 
to see if more soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and airmen can be spared from desk 
job. 

a 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. is ac- 
cused of having stampeded its stock- 
holders into selling Puget to six Public 
Utility Districts in western Washington 
State (BW-—Sep.20’52,p120). The 
charge is made by Washington Water 
Power Co., which wanted to buy the 
properties. 

* 
Packaging atomic materials is a major 
problem in making commercial use of 
atomic energy, design engineers were 
told at a Packaging Institute meeting in 
New York. Industrial use of the atom 
may be able to progress only as fast as 
methods are devised for handling fis- 
sionable material. 

® 


Mutual Broadcasting System will follow 
the lead of the other three nationwide 
networks by slashing its affiliates’ ad 
rates in TV areas (BW —Sep.13’52, 
p48). Mutual recommends a 25% drop 
in night-time rates for TV areas only. 
It would boost morning rates to new 
advertisers about 5% in all areas and 
take back last year's cut in afternoon 
rates. 
é 
Too many promises for the completely 
automatic office (BW —Aug.2’52,p88) 
have been made by scientists working 
on development of electronic comput- 
ers, Harvard’s Prof. H. Aiken told an 
American Management Assn. confer- 
ence of office executives. Mass produc- 
tion of the wonder machine, said Prof. 
Aiken, is a long way off. 
e 


Five major oil companies lost their bid 
for a further stay of proceedings in the 
grand jury investigation of an alleged 
international oil cartel (BW—Aug.30- 
’52,p29). The U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia dissolved 
a stay it had imposed on the Federal 
District Court on the question of eligi- 
bility of federal employees to sit on 
grand juries. 
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P86 Sabre Jet 


designed and built by 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION. INC. 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





Pacemaker of a fast-moving world 


Year after year, automotive America 
steps up its fast-moving pace. It’s 
never content with good-enough . . . 
always seeks and finds improved 
means, methods and materials. In 
Exide batteries new developments 
are constantly being made, for 
Exide research keeps well ahead of 
motor vehicle requirements. The 
new, better-than-ever Exide bat- 
teries give greatly improved per- 
formance, longer battery life at a 
lower over-all cost. On millions of 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 64 YEARS... 


cars, trucks, tractors and buses, 
they daily prove that “When it’s 
an Exide . . . you start.” 


There are dependable Exide batteries 
for every storage battery need. They 
are used to power battery-electric 


BATTERIES 


*Exide” Reg. Trade~mart U.S. Pat. OF. 


trucks, mine locomotives, trammers 
and shuttle cars. Railroads use them 
for diesel locomotive starting, car 
lighting, air-conditioning, signaling 
and communications. 


Exide batteries are used by tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable com- 
panies ... electric light and power 
utilities . . . radio and television sta- 


tions...ocean, harbor and river 


vessels . . . municipal fire-alarm and 
police telegraph systems... more 


than 250 different applications in all. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 © Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
OCT. 25, 1952 


Business next year will be good, no matter who’s President. That's 
the finding this week of the 30th annual Outlook Conference conducted by 
the Dept. of Agriculture. And it’s well worth attention. 

The conference brings together top economists in Washington and 
field experts from the state extension services. So it’s broader than just 
Washington, and the participants make a real effort: to cut through politics 
and see what’s ahead. . 

A note of caution: The rosy forecast is for the year as a whole, and 
for business in general. The experts feel that soft spots will start showing 
up after midyear and will signal the start of a slide-off. 


’ 

Defense spending will remain a big prop. The figuring is that it will 
rise $5-to-$10-billion by next fall, then level out at a $55-to-$60-billion 
annual! rate. 

Housing starts will stay high—upwards of 900,000. That’s off a bit 
from this year, but still a boom level. 

Employment will rise a little, probably enough to absorb normal addi- 
tions to the labor force. 


Wage rates will push on up. With employment high, the analysts 
figure labor will be in a strong bargaining position and will pretty well 
maintain the present rate of wage boosting—about %¢ an hour per month. 
That, of course, will be a factor in pushing business costs up. 

A jump in consumer spending is forecast, probably amounting to $8-to- 
$10-billion. The assumption is that people will save relatively less. 


Prices generally will remain firm. The calculation is that price rises 
will be largely offset by declines, so that the average will remain about 
level, or only slightly up. 

Farm product prices are an exception. Many are already well down 
from their post-Korea highs and further slides may come next year. But 
they will be cushioned by government supports. 


The worry about the iast half of 1953 grows out of the prospect that 
defense will become less of an economic stimulant. In the first place, the 
rise in the rate of spending will disappear'in the third quarter. Next, plant 
and equipment expenditures by business probably will shrink to a lower 
level as arms-producing facilities are completed. 

Some of the resulting slack will be taken up by commercial construc- 
tion and by the rising state and local outlays for schools, roads, etc. But 
these don’t add up to a complete offset. So the experts figure some reces- 
sion or adjustment will set in before yearend. 


A tougher air war in Korea may be in the making. That’s how the 
Pentagon interprets the latest moves by the Reds. 

Russia is shifting jet bombers to the East. This could mean nothing. 
But defense officials are concerned. The Red effort last year.and this year to 
gain air superiority via fighters has failed. A new attempt probably will 
involve a different strategy—attacks on Allied air bases in Korea. That 
requires bombers. 

a 


The election outcome remains in doubt, with only 10 days to go. Most 
betting is even money. Odds-givers mostly are hot, 
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WASHINGTON 
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Eisenhower still holds a lead in the polls. But it’s inconclusive and 
could be wiped out as the big undecided bloc of voters decides. 


Stevenson continues to show gains. There’s still a chance that he will 
catch and pass Eisenhower before the finish. But it’s far from a sure thing. 
Anti-Truman feeling over Korea, Reds, and corruption is strong. 


The home stretch fight is for the Northeast—the populous, big-voting 
states north of the Potomac and east of the Mississippi. In both camps, 
the feeling is that the contest will be won or lost in this territory: It 
includes the big industrial areas where economic security has its strongest 
appeal. Note how both men are working prosperity—Stevenson claiming 
it’s a Democratic monopoly, and Eisenhower assuring that we can have it 
and peace, too, under the Republicans. 


New York is the prize plum with its 45 electoral votes. Prophets 
are reluctant to predict it either way. Stevenson will sweep New York 
City. But Eisenhower will run strong elsewhere. Much of the rise in regis- 
tration is in Republican territory. This could offset Stevenson’s vote in 
the city. 

The coal strike puts a new element into the picture. Consumers, both 
industrial and household, won’t feel the shutdown for weeks. Stocks are 
high. But coal miners are feeling it now. They blame the Administration 
for their idleness. If they turned against the Democrats, it would show in 
such key states as Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and West Virginia. 


Rumors that Truman will upset his wage board on coal are circulating. 
Officials scoff. They attribute them to Republican whisperings. But the 
rumors stay alive. The Administration always has courted the labor vote 
and counted on it. And in this campaign, Truman has pulled out all the 
stops. Giving in to John Lewis would be unpleasant for him. But he might 
do it if the full $1.90 per day raise would save a state or two for the 


Democrats. 
oO 


Speculation on the next President’s cabinet is unusually thin. The 
reason is that both Stevenson and Eisenhower have discouraged talk among 
their subordinates. Each got his nomination without making commitments 
and wants to keep his hands free during the campaign. Still, a few names 
and ideas are leaking out of the two camps. 


If it’s Eisenhower: Gov. Warren of California is expected to come to 
Washington either as Secretary of Interior (he’s hot on irrigation and 
reclamation, vital to the West) or Attorney General. Rep. Clifford Hope, 
of Kansas, isn’t a sure bet to be Secretary of Agriculture. Paul Hoffman 
is more likely than John Foster Dulles for Secretary of State. Sinclair 
Weeks may be Secretary of the Army (his father was Secretary of War). 
The Secretary of the Treasury won’t be from Wall Street. 


If it’s Stevenson: Secretary of Interior Chapman is the most likely 
holdover. There’s pressure to keep McGrannery as Attorney General. But 
Stevenson may want a new broom for the corruption issue. Roy Turner, 
the ex-Oklahoma governor, may wind up as Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Yor Aatinncees Aga one | 
Jig \lan in \Jany Places 


F YOU HAVE ever suffered a fire or other insured 

loss, you well realize how competent and com- 
forting your Home Insurance agent can be. But 
he may also be doing a lot of other things for 
your town, of indirect benefit to you. He’s often 
the George of “let George do it”—and we think 
he rates a cheer for those unpaid jobs he does, 


Businessman in his own 
right, your Home Insurance 
Company agent has 
invested his money as well 
as his time in serving you. 
Naturally, he understands 
the needs and problems 

of other businessmen— 
and your needs, because 
he’s your neighbor! 


Long after others have quit 
for the day, many a Home agent 


is hard at work—studying recent ) : 4d 
sv ; 


insurance developments, chart- 


ing someone’s insurance needs, ; v r wh The best fire is the one that doesn’t 


preparing himself in a dozen differ- é ~* os happen. Home agents have been leaders 

ent ways to be able to do a better job, ’ ae in many community fire prevention 
programs as well as other civic activities. 
Your Home agent may also help you 
make your home or business safer. 


OU WANT THE Most for your insurance dollars, natu- 
Y rally. The way to get the most effective and the 
most economical protettion is to put your problem in 
the hands of your Home agent. He knows the various 
types of insurance and the details of each—when he 
knows your needs he can recommend what is best 
for you. It will cost you nothing to talk to him, 
Tomorrow you may be glad you took his advice today! 


The Home, since its - 
beginnings a hundred years Ww THE HOME Ww 1853 a 1953 | 
ago, has worked hand in hand - . 
with fire departments in cfu. P C 

the common pilose. against fire CIWCEMECE OWUGDONY 
—just as, since 1853, 
The Home has championed the 
American agency system— 
partners in protection, The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 








RANSPORTING Caustic soda in liquid form involves 
"ata requirements. Liquid caustic must be insu- 
lated to keep it hot, especially when in its higher concen- 
trations—73% solutions, for example, will solidify even in 
normal summer weather. It must be strongly encased— 
but since it reacts chemically with many substances, its 
purity must be protected against metallic contamination. 
Ease of loading and unloading liquid caustic and the safety 
of workers are also of prime consideration. 


Columbia-Southern pioneered most of the developments 
which solved the major problems in this tough packaging 
job—which have enabled many companies to realize eco- 
nomic and processing advantages through the use of liquid 
caustic soda rather than solid. Th achievements are 
among the numerous reasons why imbia-Southern is 
one of the world’s leading producers of alkalies, chlorine 
and other chemicals essential to industry. 


THE “COLUMBIA” CAR —Columbia-Southern has been 
instrumental in the design and introduction of so many 
features of caustic soda tank cars that even prototypes of 
its own fleet are frequently referred to as “Columbia” cars. 
Among those developments which Columbia-Southern pio- 
neered are the PATENTED LINING, which is caustic 
resistant and which first made practicable the shipment of 
73% caustic without metallic contamination; the FUSION 
WELDED TANK, as applied to caustic cars, for greater 
strength and protection against leakage; IMPROVED 
INSULATION, including the use of fiber glass, for greater 
protection against freezing; EXTERIOR CHANNEL-TYPE 
HEATING COILS, for longer life and elimination of leak 
sources; LEAK-PROOF OUTLET VALVE for positive 
control. In addition, Columbia-Southern had the first 
complete fleet of cars equipped with Safety Platforms all 
around the dome. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fifth Avenue at Bellefield, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cin- 

cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Houston, Minneapolis, New 

Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 

San Francisco 

SODA ASH © CAUSTIC SODA * LIQUID CHLORINE * SODIUM 

BICARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * MODIFIED SODAS ¢ 

CAUSTIC POTASH © CHLORINATED BENZENES * RUBBER PIG- 

MENTS (Hi-Sil, Silene EF, Calcene TM, Calcene NC) * MURIATIC 
ACID © PERCHLORETHYLENE 
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Boat How long they're for. Paid up or in arrears. 
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The publisher of periodicals or news- 
papers is subject to a unique tempta- 
tion: to give away products that he 
can’t sell. 

That’s because the advertiser pays 
for circulation, and the greater the cir- 
culation, the higher the advertising rate. 
As a result, some publishers have been 
willing to go to interesting lengths to 
— circulation. In some cases, they 
nave baldly invented imaginary sub- 
scribers. In others, freeloaders have 
been put on the subscription list, la- 
beled as paying customers. 
¢ Double Role-From these tempta- 
tions, and surrenders, was born the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation. The peo- 
ple behind the ABC like to regard it as 
a bureau of standards rather than a 
policing organization. But in practice 
it is both. 

On one hand, its job is to define and 
standardize the terms used by publishers 
when they lay claim to circulation. On 
the other, it has to see that these claims 
are honest. 

“ABC is the most successful instance 
of self-regulation in industry.” This is 
the way that the organization’s retiring 
po H. H. Kynett, head of the 

hiladelphia ad agency of Aitkin- 


Kynett Co., describes the voluntary co- 


operative organization. Last week at 
Chicago, at the ABC’s 38th annual 
convention, Kynett gave this statistical 
summary of the group’s progress: 
ABC’s membership in the U.S. and 
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The Publisher's Conscience Epeur Cop 


Canada totals 3,392, compared with 
3,349 last year; 10 years ago it was 
2,145. Membership is made up of 539 
national and local advertisers, 181 ad- 
vertising agencies, 1,236 daily news- 
papers, 712 periodicals, including busi- 
ness papers, general magazines, and 
farm publications, and 723 weekly 
newspapers. 

¢ Lion’s Share—Total circulation of 
daily and Sunday newspapers in the 
U.S. and Canada audited by ABC was 
101-million on Mar. 31, 1952, date 
of the last publishers’ statements. This 
represented 95% of all claimed news- 
paper circulation in the U.S. and 
Canada. Latest reports for periodicals 
put total distribution of ABC publica- 
tions at 229-million copies, 71% of 
total periodical circulation. 

Some ground still remains to be 
covered, notably in the business paper 
field, where ABC represents only 20% 
of all claimed circulation. But on the 
whole, ABC has been remarkably suc- 
cessful, so much so that it has en- 
countered a difficulty. It has been taking 
too much for granted and ABC officials 
feel that younger people in ad agencies 
and publishing houses, who know 
nothing of the chaos that existed before 
ABC, need education. So ABC has be- 
gun holding clinics throughout the 
country to explain what it is and what it 
does. 
¢ The Beginning—ABC was organized 
in 1914 by representatives of advertising 


ae) 


and publishers associations, under spon- 
sorship of the Association of National 
Advertising Managers. 

At that time, with no definitions of 
what constituted legitimate circulation, 
publishers were free to make claims to 
suit themselves. To one publisher, cir- 
culation might mean copies sold at the 
regular price. To another, it could 
mean the entire press run, including 
copies given away, sold at large dis- 
counts, or never even placed in readers’ 
hands. Advertisers ‘had to buy space 
blindfolded, with no way of vaiiying 
circulation claims. 

With the growth of advertising vol 
ume, both publishers and advertisers be- 
gan to recognize that its acceptance as a 
sales expense depended more and more 
on a method for defining and measuring 
circulation values. 

* Reluctance—The new organization, 
with 499 charter members, Rad rough 
going for its first few years. Typical of 
the attitude of many publishers was the 
reaction of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, when 
he was asked to join the new bureau. 
“No one,” said Curtis, “doubts the cir- 
culation statements of my company.” 
The bureau’s officials agreed, but 
pointed out that equal confidence could 
not be placed in the claims of all pub- 
lishers, and that his membership in the 
bureau was needed to endorse the uni- 
form standards of circulation measure- 
ment necessary to the welfare of ad- 
vertisers and publishers. This argument 
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Aqua-luf 


WET STRENGTH PAPER 
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Licks those Tough 
Greaseproof 
and Wet Strength 


Problems ... 


Moist or semi-moist foods require, 
among other things, a high wet strength 
paper for proper packaging. Rhinelander 
Aqua-Tuf glassine and greaseproof pa- 
pers provide wet strength to a remark- 
able degree. 

The beauty of Aqua-Tuf is that in ad- 
dition to wet strength, it also offers you 
the combination advantages found only 
in glassine and greaseproof papers. These 
include odor and moisture exclusion or 
retention, superior moldability, grease- 
proofness, and ease of handling. Cost? 
Surprisingly low—probably less than you 
now pay for fewer advantages. 

The Aqua-Tuf line offers you a wide 
selection of workpapers in a variety of 
glassine and greaseproof grades. We'd 
like to tackle your problem. Why not let 
us know about it? 


Write for free test samples today. 
Please state application. 


\ande* 
| Bes omen 


' 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 





“,..if | had anything wrong 
I'd sure hate to be a mem- 
ber of ABC . . .” 


AUDIT BUREAU starts on p. 43 


persuaded Curtis to place his publica- 
tions in ABC. 

e Advertisers Own It—ABC backers 
make much of the point that though 
the publications pay for ABC, the buy- 
ers of adv ertising space control it. 

The president is alwavs an advertiser 
Or an agency man. Its board of di 
rectors is made up of 12 advertiser 
members, three agency members, and 
i2 publisher members. 

Cost of operating the bureau, which 
currently runs about $1-million a year, 
comes 90% from publishers, who pay 
the costs of the annual audit of their 
records, in addition to dues based on 
their average circulation. Advertising 
agencies, which pay dues based on their 
annual gross billings in printed media, 
plus charges for the reports thev receive 
from ABC, contribute 7%. Advertisers’ 
dues, and charges for services from the 
bureau make up the remaining 3% of 
the bureau’s income. 
¢ Requirements—Only publications 
with paid circulation are admitted to 
bureau membership. The bureau now 
defines a publication with paid circula- 
tion as one of which 70% or more of 
the total distribution during a regular 
six-month period qualifies as net paid 
under the bureau standards. (It used to 
be 50%.) Since paid circulation can be 
obtained in a great variety of ways, 
through contests, with premiums, in 
combination with other publications, at 
special reduced rates, on bulk orders, 
and the like, the bureau establishes care- 
ful definitions of what can be counted 
as net paid circulation. Thus circula 
tion qualifying as paid by ABC stand- 
ards can be classified and reported by 
publishers, verified by bureau auditors, 
compared and evaluated by advertisers 
all on a uniform basis. ABC counts as 
paid circulation “only copies of pub- 
lications paid for by the purchaser, not 
for resale.” The bureau’s standards pro- 
vide a measuring stick for circulation 
and a basis for rate setting by publish- 
ers that can be understood and com- 
pared by all advertisers and by other 
publishers. 

“If I had anvthing wrong—anvthing 
at all—with my circulation figures,” said 
a circulation man recently, “I'd sure 
hate to be a member of the ABC.” 
¢ Two Reports—The bureau issues two 
types of report for each member pub- 
lication. One is the publishers’ state- 
ment, issued semiannually, which is pro- 
vided and sworn to by the publisher. 
The second is the audit report, issued 
annually, and based on the examination 


of the publishers’ records by the bu- 
reau’s own auditors. The annual audit 
is made for the 12 month period 
covered by the two previous publishers’ 
statements. Any discrepancies between 
the publishers’ statements and the 
auditor's findings must be reported and 
explained in the audit report. 


The average net paid circulation as 
reported by publisher in statements to 
the Bureau has been substantiated by 
this audit 


When a publication joins ABC, it 
agrees to open its books to ABC audi- 
tors. If the auditors find something 
they don’t like, they check everything, 
including all editorial and business ex- 
pense items. ‘They regularly check 
names on the ibscription lists to see 
that these subscribers are bona fide 
and that they paid for the publication. 
¢ Discipline—lhe bureau believes that 
its audit is a constant deterrent against 
overstatement of circulation or unethi 
cal circulation practices. ABC’s board 
of directors cat n complaint of any 
member, or b tion of its managing 
director, on the basis of facts disclosed 
by its auditor ite a publisher for fail 
ure to observe the bureau’s rules. After 
a hearing, the board can censure a mem- 
ber, put him on probation, or expel him 
from the organization 

This can be expensive. On a num 
ber of famous ABC’s vigi- 
lance has cost publishers monev. In 
the late 1930s, Macfadden had to shell 
out more than $1-million in refunds 
to advertisers for exaggerated circula- 
tion claims 

There have been some celebrated 
newspaper cases where publishers tried 
to pad the circulation figures by having 
agents buy up th extra copies on news- 
stands. (This 1 favorite trick.) A 
little sharp sleuthing by ABC auditors 
usually spots it by finding suspicious evi- 
dence in the way of odd disbursements. 
e The Boss—To carry on its work the 
bureau now has 150 employees, includ- 
ing 61 field auditors, and six house au- 
ditors. Its managing director since 1939 
has been James N. Shryock (cover), a 
quiet, undramatic man who regards the 
bureau’s work m outstanding ex- 
ample of self-government within an 
industrv that has no government con- 
trols of any sort. Shryock likes to de- 
scribe its function as closely resembling 
the regulation exercised by the Bureau 
of Weights & Measures or the Pure 
Food & Drug Administration. 

The ABC is a fact-finding, standard 
making organization necessary to the 
development of the advertising and 
publishing business and thereby has 
contributed greatly to the success of 
the American economic system, Shrvock 


is1ons, 


is convinced 
A graduate of the university of Penn- 
svlvania’s Wharton School of Finance, 
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“After complete destruction. 
WE REBUILT IN ONLY 78 DAYS 
with BUTLER BUILDINGS” 


Burning to the Ground — The Bubany Lumber yard at 
Gallup, New Mexico, was completely destroyed (see inset) 
by fire. Loss was placed at $500,000 4 


"Now We Have the Most Modern 2 


Yard in New Mexico,” 
writes Mr. Bubany, owner of Bubany Lumber Yard. 


“Butler Buildings were chosen to rebuild our plant 
because of fire safeness, low cost and speed of 
erection. This important decision enabled us to 
resume full operations only 78 days after the fire.” 


You, too, will benefit by using Butler Buildings, 
no matter what your building need. With Butler 
Buildings you'll save money; get your building up 
quicker; be sure of a long life structure, with 
practically no maintenance. 


See your Butler dealer, or mail coupon today. 


As It Appears Today — Note the handsome in- 
terior and clean exterior lines adaptable Butler 
Buildings provide Bubany Lumber Yard. 


KANSAS CITY, MO For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


Birmingham, Ala. — Richmond, Calif BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Galesburg, II]. — Minneapolis, Minn 7313 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Missouri 
913A 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Dept. 13A, Richmond, California 
() Send name of my nearest Butler dealer. 
C) Send full information about Butler Steel Buildings, for use as 








Name. 

OlL EQUIPMENT STEEL BUILDINGS Firm 
FARM EQUIPMENT — CLEANERS EQUIPMENT Address 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 























INCOME 
PAYMENTS 
*50 
BILLION 


Southwest, Midwest 
South.and West 


Near the geographical center of the 
United States, Oklahoma—America’s 
Fastest Growing Industrial Frontier, 
is serving the ever expanding markets 
of the nation. Located within a 500 
mile radius of Oklahoma, are 37 mil- 
lion people with annual income pay- 
ments of 50 billion dollars and bank 
deposits in excess of 33 billion dollars. 
In this area are 38,000 manufacturers 
whose products are shipped to major 
markets throughout the world. An un- 
limited supply of natural resources, 
provides industry with an econom- 
ical source of fuel, power and raw 
materials. Investigate Oklahoma, 
TODAY! 


RETAIL SALES 
*34 
BILLION 


BANK DEPOSITS 
*33 
BILLION 


POPULATION 
37 
MILLION 














For a special report on Oklahoma's 


Strategic Market, write . 


** 





Shryock came to ABC with a wide 
experience in newspaper circulation and 
business departments. He was 18 years 
with the Chicago Daily News, winding 
up as business manager, and for five 
years before becoming head of ABC 
was assistant general manager of the 
Indianapolis News 

e Changing Times—Shryock and his 
colleagues have a never-ending job, even 
aside from the every day one of audit- 
ing. Publishing keeps changing with 
the times. Hence the rule book— 
which already runs to about 40 pages 
of small type—is constantly being re- 
vised. Here, for instance, are two prob- 
lems now faced by ABC: 

e How to audit magazines that 
are circulated exclusively through super- 
markets (BW —Feb.9’52,p108). Their 
circulation records are not comparable 
with those of other ABC publications. 

¢ What to do about religious pub- 
lications that use the so-called “parish 
plan” of distribution, where the parish 
pays for the subscriptions. 


| Coffee’s in the Bag 


It takes just a three-minute dunking in 
boiling water, says Modern Coffees, Inc., of 
Boston, to brew a cup that tastes just like— 
and is—regular coffee. It has no solvents or 
chemicals of any kind. 

Ihe Steepolator coffee bag is the com- 
pany’s second venture at bagging coffee. 
The catch was to find a bag that was small, 
yet would release the coffee flavor quickly. 
Now, with its new bag, Stanley Beaman, 
who heads the company, is set to spend 
$250,000 to plug his patented product in 
the next few months. 

Modern Coffees doesn’t make the coffee 
itself; it just grinds and bags the coffee for 
other concerns. It puts up their coffee un- 
der some 100 labels, mostly store brands, 
such as Gristede, Safeway, and in Canada, 
Mother Parker. 
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DO THESE “HIDDEN GAPS” HANDCUFF 
MANAGEMENT IN YOUR COMPANY? 


FOREWORD: Jn today’s taz-and-pro fit squeeze 
on the one hand, and rising materials and 
labor costs on the other, Management's 
ability to show a profit consists largely of 
eliminating internal losses, in order to pro- 
tect the gains. This is the first public an- 
nouncement of a “stop-loss” procedure avail- 
able to any company Management, which 
can vastly improve operational efficiency. 
You owe it to yourself to read every word 
of the statement below. 

(signed) TAG MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


* * *¢ *# 


NDER today’s conditions, the ability of 
U Management to show a profit is being 
tested to the utmost. 

Our purpose here is to help protect profits, 
by calling Management’s attention to “hid- 
den gaps” that can result in important 
losses. 

—For regardless of fraud, neglect, lack of 
experience, unwise decisions or economic 
conditions, the greatest cause of business 
loss is lack of MANAGEMENT CONTROL. 
Even now—in companies seemingly managed 
to perfection—there are often gaps in CON- 
TROL which, in these days of shrinking 
profits and tightening taxes, are of vital 
importance. 

Indeed, the annual business drain resulting 
from such hidden gaps can often make the 
whole difference between profit and loss, 
when Management remains indifferent to 
their existence. 


* ¢ @ & 


What are these hidden gaps? 
Some of them are so commonplace that they 
are often overlooked. 


CHOKED-UP FLOW OF PRODUCTION. Lack of 
parts, materials, equipment, availability, in- 
spection in the production operation, so line 
is choked-up at one point —empty at an- 
other. Integral parts out of stock through 
lack of inventory control; or sent to wrong 
assembly point through lack of proper rout- 
ing control. Sub-assembly does not meet 
specifications through lack of purchase in- 
spection control. An essential machine 
breaks down through lack of proper tool 
control. Several lots completed with minor 
part missing through lack of proper in- 
process inspection and must be re-routed. /t 
doesn’t take many slip-ups like these to lose 
plenty of production profits—day in and 
day out. 


CHOKED-UP FLOW OF MANAGEMENT RECORDS 
AND REPORTS. Lack of complete continuous 
information on every aspect of operation; 
thus management cannot uncover and solve 
problems before they affect profits. Expen- 
sive parts disappear during production 
through lack of stock control. Unequal bal- 
ance of production lines occurs through 
lack of state-of-production control. Ineffi- 
cient distribution and slackness of working 
force through lack of labor cost control. 
Indefinite delivery dates through lack of 
progress and inventory control. Selling 
prices out of line with production costs 
through lack of unit cost control. /t’s easy 
to see what can happen to company profits, 
when management control is as loose as this. 
No matter how large you are—or how small 
—you do not have to operate on this kind of 
hit-or-miss vaoww. 

PRODUCTION CONTROL TAGS ARE THE 
ANSWER. Read on, and see what we mean. 

* * © «& 


What are Production Control Tags? 

If you already know, you probably know 
them under a name peculiar to your busi- 
ness, or your own individual plant. 

BUT YOU MAY NOT BE USING THEM TO THEIR 
FULLEST EXTENT AND ARE THEREFORE NOT 
GETTING FULL CONTROL VALUE OUT OF THEM. 
They can be “tickets,” “tags,” “cards,” 
“tag-forms,” or any one of several other 
designations, 

They can be perforated, printed (usually 
serially numbered), re-inforced with paper 
patch, metal eyelet, or both, manifolded and 
affixed to product with string, wire or spe- 
cial type fastener. 

They are not just “printed tags”—not the 
kina we are talking about. The tags our 
members are largely equipped to handle are 
designed to fit the particular function they 
must perform. 

They can (and too often do) have only one 
or two uses in a plant. ACTUALLY THEY 
SHOULD BE USED, IN A NUMBER OF 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED TAG- 
FORMS, TO CONTROLA MULTIPLICITY 
OF PLANT OPERATIONS AND WORK- 
PROCESSES. 

AND IT TAKES SPECIAL EQUIPMENT, SPECIAL 
KNOW-HOW AND SPECIAL EXPERIENCE TO 
PLAN AND PRODUCE, IN LARGE QUANTITIES, 
THE MANY TAG-FORMS A LARGE OR SMALL 


PLANT CAN USE TO INCREASE OPERATIONAL 

EFFICIENCY AND EXERT IMPROVED MANAGE- 

MENT CONTROL. 

A system of production control tags, suit- 

able for your own company, has to be your 

own and no one else’s. 

This is why only a Tag Manufacturer—with 

special equipment plus specialized experi- 

ence—can properly serve you. ° 

RIGHT NOW, MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST YOURSELF: 

Ask yourself just two simple questions: 

1. Is your production running behind sched- 
ule? 

2. Will you know tonight everything that 
happened in your company today? 

If you cannot conscientiously give these 

answers, you need the advice and counsel 

of one of the Tag Manufacturers named 

below. 

The time you spend with him will reward 

you and your company richly —in smooth 

flow of production, in accurate day-to-day 

Management reports and in resultant op- 

erational profits. 


s* e+ tf @ 


Today, the break-even point of business and 
industry is at its highest level. 

Costs cannot be slashed in the same man- 
ner as when lower living standards existed 
or the national income was lower. 

-YET EFFECTIVE WAYS MUST BE 
FOUND TO BRING PRODUCTION, 
SALES AND ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
IN LINE, 

The cost of Production Control Tags is a 
mere fraction of what they can save you—in 
operation after operation throughout your 
plant and your business. 

If you have any doubts whatever, regard- 
ing the existence of “hidden gaps” that can 
so easily handcuff Management in your 
company, by all means give your company 
the benefit of the doubt. 





TAG MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


370 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














ACME TAG CO. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY 
West Chester, Pa 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
ALLEN-BAILEY TAG CO., INC. 


Newark 4, N. 
KEENER MFG. CO. 


INTERNATIONAL ~ Seed co. 


ROBINSON TAG & LABEL CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


SALISBURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York 7, N. Y. 

and Caledonia, N. Y. 
AMERICAN TAG COMPANY 

Belleville 9, N. J. 

and Chicago 21, Illinois 
BADGER TAG CO. 

Random Lake, Wisc. 
CAMPBELL BOX & TAG CO. 

South Bend 23, Ind. 
CENTRAL TAG COMPANY 

Chicago 12, lil. 
CUPPLES-HESSE CORP. 

St. Lowis 15, Missouri 
DANCYGER MANUFACTURING CO. 

Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Framingham, Mass. 
and Chicago 32, lil. 

DIXIE TAG & ENVELOPE CO. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 

EASTMAN TAG & LABEL COMPANY 

an Francisco 7, Cal.; Loa Angeles, 

Cal., and Seattle, Wash. 

ENNIS TAG & SALESSOOK COMPANY 
Ennis, Texas and Chatham, Va. 

H. M. GIFFORD MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 

HAYWOOD TAG CO. 
Lafayette, Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL TAG & SALESBOOK CO. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


Lancaster, Pa, 
KEYSTONE TAG CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 
A. KIMBALL COMPANY 
New York 12, N. ¥. 
4. L. MAY CO. 
New York 11, N. Y. 
MICHIGAN TAG CO. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
THE NATIONAL TAG CO. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
RADIUM TAG & A. co., INC. 
New York 1, 
THE REYBURN BA co., Inc. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 
STANDARD TAG CO. 
New York 7, N. Y¥. 
STERLING TAG CO. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
TAGCRAFT CORP. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
TEXAS TAG & SPECIALTY CO. 
Wolfe City, Texas 
VALLEY TAG & LABEL CO. 
Ripon, Ci 


WATERBURY TAG CO. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


MANY OF THE ABOVE COMPANIES HAVE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... CONSULT YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 








Appliance Dealer Prevents 
Motor Burnouts with 
Klixon Protectors 


WALTHAM, MASS.: Colin M. Holmes, 
authorized Frigidaire sales and service dealer, 
afver 25 years of appliance service experience, 
is convinced that you can’t beat Klixon 
Protectors. 

“We find KLIXON Protectors insure our 
motors against motor overloads, and ex- 
pensive ‘rewind’ repairs. By preventing burn- 
outs they protect our guarantees and help 
keep our customers satished.” 


The Klixon Protector illustrated is built 

into the motor by the motor manufac- 
turer. It keeps motors 
in such equipment as re- 
frigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., 
working by preventing 
the motors from burning 
out. Reduce service calls, 
minimize repairs and re- 
placements, request equip- 
ment that has motors with 
Klixon Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


xO Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
2610 FOREST STREET 
Sas ATTLEBORO, 


s 
0, MASS. 


IN ONESPO 


GRDA OFFERS... 
POWER As low os 5.3 mills 


per kilowatt-hour. 


WATER Uniimited supply at 5 


cents per thousand gallons treated. 


PROCESS STEAM «: 20 


cents per thousand pounds. 


SITES «4: extremely low cost. 


Fire protection, rail connections, 
sanitary sewers, other essentials. 
e 


You'll likely want to know more 
about GRDA's “package deal” 
for industry. The story is told 
fully in an attractive brochure. 
Address request to... 


GROA 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 


vemnorcut WINITA, OKLA. 
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“LOOK IT OVER, BOYS.” Auctioneers fish for higher bid as a car goes under the 


hammer at Denver auto auction. Each sale handles from 300 to 500 cars. 


Auto Auction: Safety 
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CARDINAL RULE of boss Jack Layton is never to deal for himself, never take more 
than minimum fee for selling services. That's $5 per car if there’s no sale; $20 if there is. 


o. 


= 
il 


_ “a8 
LINING UP. Cars are given numbers when they arrive. Number indicates the order of 
sale. Sellers can’t reserve numbers, lose place if absent when number is called. 


ON THE BLOCK. As bidding starts, car is shown with hood and trunk open. Auctioneer 
Layton give warranty that block is uncracked, car has never been a taxi. 


Valve for the Dealers 


(Story continues on page 50) 
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. Have you a 
= PACKAGING 
problem that 
ordinary 
papers 
can’t solve? 


There are 
179 types of 


PATAPAR 
to tackle it 


Does your product need a wrapper that 
has high wet-strength? Must it be extra 
grease-proof? Translucent? Opaqued? 
Free from odor or taste? Does the product 
have to “breathe,” or should the wrapper 
havea high rate of water vapor resistance? 
Special types of Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment have been developed to cope 
with requirements like these. Altogether 
there are 179 different types of Patapar— 
each designed to overcome a special 
problem or combination of problems. 


PATAPAR solves 
problems like these 

As a packaging material plain or color- 
fully printed, Patapar carefully protects 
products like butter, bacon, poultry, 
cheese, ice cream, margarine, modeling 
clay, lard, machine parts. In other fields 
it is used for rubber mold 
liners, dialyzing mem- 
branes, separators for tiny 
batteries, drafting paper 
and many other purposes. 

Tell us your problem. 
We will recommend the 
type of Patapar best suited mes dens 
for your purpose and send = patapar food 
you samples. wrappers 


Patapar 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


s tor Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





aa 


... a safety valve for the 
auto dealer stuck with a re- 


si 


gional lemon .. . 


< 
bd ~ 
Outsized Parts ¥ : CAR AUCTION starts on p. 48 
f The auto industry, like other giants, 
Make tends to get cumbersome in spots. Par- 
ticular grief of the auto dealers is the 
~ manufacturer's quota system. This 
Small Size forces each dealer to take a rigid quota 
of cars and models; if he can’t sell them 
° it’s just too bad . 

Profits This wind blows more than ill; it 
has helped create a nice little busi- 
ness for auto auctioneers. The auctions 
provide a neat safety valve for the 

dealer stuck with a regional lemon 
like a convertible in mountain country 

—or fouled up by a regional slump 

You can get a good idea of how 
the auctions work from the Denver 
Auto Auction, and its younger brother 
in Los Angeles. It’s the largest in the 


All Purpose Indicating business, and for various reasons has 


Snap Gage an importance lacking in some others. 
Parts relegated to the scrap heap because of dimen- e Gas Divide—For onc thing, it's 


sional inaccuracies show up in big red figures on the on the great divide between the high 
; t great divide g 

production ledger. Material, labor and expensive priced cars in the West and the slightly 

machine time combine to make the cost of rejects very Ps lower-priced cars in the East, which 
4 ars il ast, 

high. = makes its quota balancing position cs 
You can eliminate such costly waste by modern pecially keen Also, its firmly estab 

dimensional control with Federal Indicating Gages. lished status has made its weekly list 


The operator sees dimensional variations in the work of sales prices a sort of price-bible for 
as it is produced and can correct any tendency toward the wholesale auto business. 

i - One of thousands of 7 : 48 
under- or over-size before the error exceeds accept-  sictfalindscator Gages The company was born in 1948 


able tolerances. Federal Indicating Gages not only pro- when Jack Layton, an auto salesman 


tect quality but they actually increase production since with ideas on how an auction should 
your machines turn out only acceptable parts. And they be run, got in touch with Harold Henry, 
save valuable time in your Assembly Department .be- an accountant who could raise a little 
cause all parts are accurately sized and fit without money to put the ideas into practice. 
reworking. The company’s first sale (they're held 
Let us show you how Federal Indicating Gages — i once a weck, on Tuesday) was held in 


air, mechanical, electronic, or electrical — for single a snowstorm; one sale was completed. 
or multiple dimensions, can stop losses due to dimen- pgs 1 hem a Todav weckly sales at Denver range 
sional errors and increase your profits. We have helped vos from 300 to 500 cars, about 10% of 
many plants solve their gaging problems and we can them new. A second auction run by the 


help you, too. Fill in and return the coupon today. partners at Los Angeles handles about 


ad 

Federal Products Corporation, Providence 1, R. I. the same number of cars in two sales 
a week. Between them thev have 
an »ssed as high as $6-million in a 
| Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively to designing and Bn tl h, L th teadil tine 
™ manufacturing all types of Dimensional Indicating Gages month, though th« steadily mounting 

“ average is nearer to $5-million. 
s Layton, who is 44 now, picked up a 


' 
LTEDERAL Automatic Sorting — lot of standard depression experience 


Se tness 

Golf Club Shafts after his graduation from University of 

Arkansas as a civil engineer. For quite 

ee ee eee ees se 8 Covel eG: Fe ee 
a while he sold autos, and observed 

Federal Products Corporation 

210 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 

( | would like to discuss a gaging problem with you. 

1 am interested in the latest improved gage or gages below: 








car auctions. 

He kept notes on what he saw, and 
todav the little notebook holds his doc 
trine of what a car auction for dealers 
Oo onal Otel tadtentere Name ought to be. ‘I tems, Layton feels, 


4 
i 
rs 
() Dimensional Dial Gages : : are the real kev to his success 
4 
q 
i 
i 





1 Dimensional Air Gages amend e As an auctioneer, he never does 
[) Multi-dimension Gages 
(1 Continuous Measuring Gages City 
C) Avtomatic Sorting Gages State 
he cee ee see eee eee ee 


anv buying on his own account. Lay 
ton savs the ods are full of the 
dried bones of tioneers who tried 


Street 


competing with the dealers 


e Neither | n, nor Henrv, who 
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Breathing tire spanks seeds to life! 


“Tucking-in” freshly planted seeds is a problem 
that has long plagued American farmers. Shaped to press the 
earth into mounds over the planted seed, the conventional 
steel wheels on seed planters gathered the soil too loosely... 
leaving air pockets that actually retarded seed germination. 

The moist earth of early Spring clotted in huge 
gobs of mud on the steel wheels, completely uncovering some 
planted seeds, and burying others too deeply. Realizing that 
this was a problem which only rubber could solve, Firestone 
research engineers dug right in! Result? The Firestone Semi- 
Pneumatic Gauge and Press Wheel Tire. 

This remarkable, semi-pneumatic tire “breathes.” 
That is, it has flexible walls in which a “breathing” hole is pre- 
molded. Its soft, flexible construction “spanks” the soil into 
a mound over the seeds with just enough firming action to 


eliminate air pockets. And this Firestone tire is self-cleaning 
...Shucks off every particle of mud...cuts out costly plant- 
ing delays due to wet weather. Now in use on cultivators and 
other farm implements, this “breathing” Firestone tire makes 
for sure, efficient planting... permits the farmer to work his 
crops in early spring...slashes crop costs drastically. 

Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased re- 
sistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make your 
product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise or 
shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write and 
let our rubber research engineers help solve your problem. 
In many cases this can be done with a stock part; in others 
with a specially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 8A, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 





TRANE AIR CONDITIONING SERVES 


EVERYWHERE 


High ceilings and heat loss through sheet metal walls added up to an unusual heating 


— at the Santa Clara 
acturer. TRANE Gas Unit 


lant of Pacific Electric Mfg. Corp., air switch manu- 
eaters were installed .. . 


the problem was solved. 


iy lite conditions air 


to warm the workers 
of Pacific Electric 


When problems of temperature 
make living difficult or affect plant or 
worker efficiency, progressive man- 
agement calls upon TRANE’s product 
know-how. TRANE heating equipment 
serves a thousand comfort needs, and 
its air conditioning installations cre- 
ate the essential climates of business 
and industry all over America. 

TRANE’s great range of products 


for heating, cooling, and ventilating 
is matched . . . designed and built to 
serve together. There are 80 TRANE 
sales offices in the U.S. They will 
gladly work with you or with your 
consultants. Meanwhile, the booklet, 
“Temperatures by TRANE, ” offers val- 
uable suggestions that may intrigue 
you. Please have your secretary write 
us for a free copy. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING 


AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive heat ex- 
changer gives more 


NEW! Built like a boiler, with- 
out gaskets or furnace cement. 
Beaded and flanged connec- 
tions throughout. Most rugged 
TRANE Gas Unit Heater ever 
built. Surpasses AGA require- 
ments. Provides gas heat effi- 
ciently, economically, 


heat per fuel dollar. 


REESE OS EE IR, 





runs the Los Angeles branch, will ever 
take anything for their services except 
the standard minimum charge: $5 for 
handling a car that fails to sell, $20 if a 
deal goes through 

Today, the company has 2,800 deal 
ers that it considers regular customers. 
The weekly list of sales and prices is 
mailed to 9,800 dealers around the 
country. The accepted as a truc 
indicator of tra trends, because deal 
ers believe that Layton prints only real 
prices. Some auctioneers, it is said, 
like to spot imaginary prices, either 
very high or low, to catch both 
seller and buyers with different hooks 
on the same lin 
¢ Barred—On! ilers are allowed to 
bid at the sales, though they can bring 
“civilian” frien to watch. At Den 
ver, Lavton ha list of 200 persons 
who aren’t allowed to bid or sell. These 
black sheep, 1 suspected of trving 
sharp practices at the sales or on bona 
fide dealers screened out at the 
door by a private cop. If they get by 
him, Lavton or his assistants generally 
spot them and give them the heave, 
but politely 

The unwanted list changes fre- 
quently; Layt too soft hearted, he 
says, to keep t all minor offenders 
idds that none of the 


permanently. H 
has ever had to be 


returnees to ¢ 
barred a second ( 
e Cars Numbered—Cars trickle into 
the Denver ill through the week 
before the T ile. As each one is 
accepted it is g 1 number, which in- 
dicates the o in which it will go 
under the ha I 

At the sale n the car’s number is 
called, the has to be on hand, 
or he loses his place and the car won't 
be sold till all others have gone through 
the mill. If | on hand, the car is 
driven into t big sales room and 
parked, with hood ind trunk door open, 
in front of the raised platform where 
Lavton and h istants operate. 

The aucti g is much like anv 
other sale, with bidders indicating their 
raises with the usual twitchings of 
noses and wiggling of fingers. But 

difference—credit 
completed, Layton 
iyer’s personal check, if 
ear. he savs, $22,000 of 
ut were mostly made 


there’s on 
When the 
will take the 
he likes. Last 
them boun 
good later. 
e Warranty—1 sellers warrant their 
cars, minimum being a pledge that it 
has never been a taxi, that the engine 
block is neither cracked nor welded. 
The auction stands behind the warranty. 
creates the one situa- 
iyton buys a car himself 
mes dissatisfied after a 
deal has been completed and the seller 
has departed, Layton will take the car 
himself. But he is always careful to 
announce what he has done, and why. 


Sometimes, th 
tion in which | 
If a buyer be 
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Opening October 28—Burlington’s New 


KANSAS CITY 
SHORT-CUT 


The New High-Speed — Route between erat and Kansas City 














" Burlington again moves forward—with a sixteen-million-dollar 

investment in better transportation between Chicago and Kansas City. 

Opening for freight service October 28, the new KANSAS CITY SHORT- 

CuT straightens the curves, levels the hills and cuts the mileage. 

Over this new high-speed route, which includes a cut-off consisting 

of 49 miles of newly-constructed railroad, Burlington will provide 

dependable freight service second to none between these two great 
gateways. 


BURLINGTON LINES. c.ccyterc ee MUM) 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway oute 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway L 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 











When Diamonc - was buying 
now 


8 a 
Lillian Russell diamond studded 
~ oo ~ 
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A. 0. SCHWARZ was 


oe 
a 
F. 


bicycles, 
America’s leading toy store. 
Still tops in toys, Schwarz features 


the finest toys made anywhere in 
& yy —— 


the world; over ail individual 


\ 


al 


items. The famous F. A. 0. Schwarz 
catalog is now? available. 
For prompt pf delivery pick up 
your pencil now, and put it here 


PLEASE SEND AT ONCE Dept. Bw 
the new, exciting Toy Wonderland 
Catalog to 











PAO. SCHWARZ 


New York 





... Dresses 
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Helping an Oldtimer Make 


Perked up by new styles, new weaves and finishes, 
vigorous promotion, Old Man Cotton gets back on his feet. 


There was a time, during the years 
immediately before World War II, 
when a lot of men in the apparel busi- 
ness thought Old Man Cotton was on 
his last legs. More and more, the man- 
made fibers—rayon, acetate, and the 
like—were shouldering into the picture. 
They had the attraction of being new; 
they had advantages cotton hadn't; they 
were being promoted hard. Before 
long, pessimists predicted, cotton would 
have to be content with no more than 
the leavings of its old markets. 

Now it seems that the pessimists were 
wrong. The tide has turned. In wom- 
en’s and juniors’ dress wear, cotton is 
making a strong come-back. (charts, 
above). 
¢ Why?—There are at least four major 
reasons behind this comeback. The 
four are tangled together; cach one grew 
out of, and contributed to, the others. 
They are: 


¢ The advent of high style in 4 
once lowly fabric 

e New production —_ techniques. 
These have created new weaves, dyes, 
finishes, textures, and colors that can 
compete with man-made fabrics. 

* Vigorous promotion. 

e Economics. The woman with 
money in her purse can spend more for 
high-priced cottons. Rising costs, on 
the other hand, are an inducement for 
the price-conscious housewife to buy a 
fabric whose qualities she knows. 

e Success Stories—All this has put 
smiles on the faces of retailers—no mat- 
ter what price range they’re in. A big 
popular-priced New York department 
store, for instance, reports that this 
summer was “very important” for cot 
ton wear—and that nylon and Orlon 
took a step backward as compared to 
the previous summer. A store in the 
top price bracket tells the same story 
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... Skirts 


‘ea Comeback 


Sales have been “terrific”; the new fall 
cotton dresses, which the store has been 


. trying to put over for four years, wowed 
the customers for the first time this 

a season. 
The manufacturers are happy, too. 
. International Dress Co., maker of high- 
, priced apparel, says that it tured out 
n twice as many cotton dresses for the 


1952 season as it did for 1951. Next 
year, it expects, will be just as good. 


n Spears, Epstein, a concern in the mod- 
T erate-price field, says that this year, cot- 
ton is accounting for 10% to 15% 
T more of its total output than it did last 
ad year. Spears figures that 30% of its 
1952 output has been in cotton goods, 
t expects the figure may hit 50% next 
% year. 
5 ¢ Styling—To get a clear idea of the 
t 


atmosphere in which all this is being 


s brought about, you have to go back to 
: the reasons behind it. The first of these 
n —high styling—had its start around 
? 193 

e That was the year cotton got its first 
; big play in Paris fashion shows. Before 
2 
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Ask your Plant Engineer about... 


The 


most profitable 
approach to 





In every industry, from food to 
fabric to steel, Buell engineers, 
working with plant engineers, have 
established an enviable 18-year 
record of turning unnecessary dust 
losses into substantial new profits. 
What’s more, a Buell Dust Recov- 
ery System uncovers these addi- 
tional important advantages: im- 
proved product quality, smoother 
plant-community relations and 
higher employee morale. 

To take advantage of Buell’s 


dust recovery 


background and experience in the 
highly specialized science of Dust 
Recovery, ask for further informa- 
tion about Buell’s 3 basic systems 
of dust collection. See how they 
can help you turn dust into dollars. 
Send for Buell’s new, informative 
bulletin titled, “The Collection 
and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” 
Buell Engineering Company, 
Dept. 30-J, 70 Pine 

Street, New York 5, 

New York. 

















Van ws” p ab Electric 
Cyclone 


ab 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST COLLECTION 
55 
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TEMCO has again demon- 
strated its ability as a first 
line aircraft company to meet 
the nation’s aviation needs. 
TEMCO has been selected as 
a prime contractor to produce 
the sweptwing McDonnell 
F3H DEMON. 


The DEMON, a high speed jet fighter, will serve as a major 
replacement for current Navy operational carrier fighters. 
Powered by a Westinghouse turbojet engine, the DEMON now 
is being readied for production at TEMCO and will soon be adding 
a new measure of fighting strength to America’s air defense. 





“... the industry has brought 
name designs within the 
reach of a new market .. .” 


COTTON starts on p. 54 


that, it had been the drudge among fab 
rics—principal uses being in hous¢ 
dresses, nightgowns, and the like. Paris 
innovation was picked up in the U.S 
by Harper’s Bazaar, a fashion magazine 
on the everlasting quest for something 
new in style. Harper’s tried to interest 
New York’s Worth Street in high-style 
cottons. But in those days, a cotton 
dress retailing as high as $39 was 
enough to ite an industrywide 
scandal. 

After the however, McMullen, 
formerly a manufacturer of men’s shirts, 
started to bring in fine English cham 
bravs for women’s wear. About a vear 
ago, name designers such as Hope Skill 
man got interested—and proved the 
could make money on fashion cottons. 
Today designers of the stamp of Adele 
Simpson, Trejur Claire McCardell, 
Carolyn Sch r, and dozens of others, 
are all in th tton game. The trend 
has even hit denims. Molly Parnis this 
year brought out jewel-bedecked cock 
tail denims to retail at around $125. 
¢ Selling Job—Onc of the pioneers in 
making people conscious that cotton 
could have sty is M. & W. Thomas, 
of New York. This concern, a one-time 
manufacturer of tie silk fabrics, began 
to sell to dre nufacturers 18 months 
ago. Now t ime silk mills are 
turning out a le varicty of cottons 
300 pattern s Milson Thomas, 
president, that sell for anywhere from 
$1.22 a yard t 3.2 

Thomas’ t que was to get the re 
tailer and the m people interested 
If they wanted the stuff, he argued, the 
dress manufacturer would buy it. At 
first the retailer balked; he didn’t un 
derstand a high-priced cotton. So 
Thomas had to begin with popular pricc 
lines. But the fashion people did under 
stand. Now vs Thomas, he can get 
anv designe wants even on high 
priced lines. Last year about $90 was 
as high as most people would go on 
cottons at retail. This season, it’s $150 
and quite a f houses are coming in 
at $100. 

What has happened, says Thomas, is 
that by translating top designs into fine 
cotton apparel ‘the industry has brought 
name designs within the reach of a new 
market. For $70, a customer can get 
all the styling she would have to pay 
$125 for in wool 
¢ Types of Styling—Dan River Mills is 
another concern keenly aware of the 
value of name designers. Though this 
is a big mill and accustomed to big or 
ders, it finds it worthwhile to turn out 
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BLAW-KNOX offers 


tonnage oxygen plants 
to increase your profits! 


If you use or_sell*10 or more tons of 
oxygen per day, get the facts and figures 

on Linde-Fraenkl Process plants now. 
Chemical Plants Division is experienced 

in the design, engineering, construction 

and equipping of units employing this 

_ highly efficient process. More than 100 
~ plants are in continuous operation. The 
- investment and operating costs are low. 
Our engineers will be pleased ‘to discuss 
the many advantegesof ag producing your 

= | own oxygen. eA, 


A typical Linde-Fraenkl Plant under construction 





MORE AND MORE OXYGEN USED FOR: © 


Production of hydrogen from natural gas; of 
steel in Bessemer and Thomas converters; open 
hearth and blast furnaces... Gasification of ~ 
coal for the synthesis of ammonia and high 
BTU gases... Production of hydrocarbons, 


BLAW-KNOX | 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


930 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
TULSA 1 * NEW YORK 17 © PHILADELPHIA 3 © CHICAGO 1 HERE'S COMPLETE DATA. WRITE TODAY 
BIRMINGHAM 3 « WASHINGTON 5, D.C. © SAN FRANCISCO 5 ON YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR THIS BULLETIN. 
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Since 1925 McGill has been engineering and 
building bearings of outstanding precision, endurance, and quality 
for critical design engineers. The McGill Engineer- 
ing Department can help you design McGill bearing 
superiority into smooth dependable machine performance 


For your copy of catalog No. 52 write to McGill Manutac- 
turing Co., Inc., 334 N. Lafayette Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


MSGILL precision bearings 











“... mew processes are turn- 


ing cotton into a chemical 
product...” 


COTTON starts on p. 54 


cotton in lots as small as a thousand 
yards, as a special order for a special 
designer. Dan River shoots primarily 
for the great middle-priced market, but 
it is convinced that m cotton, as m 
every other style product, fashion has 
to work down from the top. Once it’s 
established at the higher levels, the 
medium and lower-priced goods will 
follow. 

This new styling of cotton has been 

helped out by today’s emphasis on the 
“casual” look Separate skirts and 
blouses have moved deep into the fash 
ion business. The casual look has hit 
housing and home decoration, too: It 
has done a lot to boost cotton rugs. 
e New Cottons—Mills have done as 
much as designers toward giving cot- 
ton a new lease on life. They have de- 
veloped new weaves—nubby weaves, 
open weaves, tweedy weaves, weaves for 
winter and year-end wear. And the 
converters have done their part by de- 
veloping finishes, such as Everglaze, 
to make cotton new. Textile Informa- 
tion Service says that $12-million are 
going into cotton research each year. 

Dan River, for instance, has been 
working on new kinds of cotton since 
1941. One of its primary achievements, 
it feels, has been to work out in its lab- 
oratories a solution to cotton’s biggest 
headache: the fact that it wrinkles. 
Its Wrinkl-Shed process of treating 
the cotton fibers with a resin, the 
company says, has licked the problem. 
Bates Mfg. Co. has its Discipline cloth 
to do the same, and it’s probablv safe 
to say that there isn’t a big fabric pro- 
ducer who doesn’t have some version 
of a chemical process to make the 
stuff wrinkle-resistant, moisture-resist- 
ant, mildew-resistant. L. K. Fitzgerald 
manager of Dan River’s research and 
development department, savs the new 
treating proces ire turning cotton 
into a chemical product (page 72). 
¢ Promotion—The third reason behind 
cotton’s comeback has been vigorous 
promotion. As the new wonder fab 
rics—Orlon, Acrilan, Dacron, Lorette, 
Dvynel, Vicara and all the rest—pile into 
the market backed bv huge advertis- 
ing campaigns, cotton has had to do 
some heavy pr ‘tion, too. All the 
mills are stepping up their advertising. 
And the National Cotton Council is 
giving them strenuous backing 

The Cotton Council has been hard at 
work ever sin it started in 1939. 
Its first vear’s budget was $9.000: to- 
dav it runs about $1.5-million—collected 
from the farmer, the ginner, the weaver, 
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Readin’...Writin’... Bankin’! 


Read how bank money helps meet the 
demands for bigger and better schools 


hd 


‘*HEy, you should see our new school 
Twice -as-big classrooms, sound- 
proofed and scientifically lighted. 
Broad corridors. Sparkling bright caf- 
eteria. And a king-size gym. But who’s 
a second - grader to thank? Good old 
tax-paying dad, of course, and also... 
THE BANKS? Correct! A roomy, 
glittering new school can cost well up 
into millions—and there has to be 
ready money standing by. 


Where Does It Come From? 


Few communities have the resources 
to furnish the immediate funds needed 
to complete a new school building. 
The usual procedure is to spread the 


cost over a period of years by borrow- 
ing through the issuance of the mu- 
nicipality’s bonds which will be paid 
from future taxes. 

Here’s how it might work in your 
town. Your municipality issues its 
bonds to cover the amount of money 
needed. The cash? Well, it frequently 
comes from banks which bid in open 
competition for the bonds, either for 
their own investment or for resale to 
the investing public. The result is cash 
on the barrelhead, at the lowest com- 
petitive interest cost to your commu- 
nity. 

When you take this picture and en- 
large it — multiplying a single grade 


school in a single community by thou- 
sands of elementary schools and high 
schools—you see that banking is as 
vital to American education as to 
American industry. 

Whether bank loans or investments 
mean bigger and better schools or 
newer and better products, the impor- 
tant fact to remember is this: 

Money is going to work, and when 
money goes to work, men and women 
do, too! This cycle provides a higher 
standard of living for all. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 


progress. 
. * * 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Radiator sections emerg- 
ing from cleaning machine 
after brushing on both sides 
by two assemblies of 12 


Littsburgh Grushes help you 
solve problems like these — 


Cleaning Narrow Spaces—National Radiator Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., cleans 30,000 radiator sections a week! To insure a perfect final 
finish, even the narrowest spaces must be absolutely clean prior to assembly. 
Pittsburgh engineers were presented with the problem of designing a brush 
that would reach these spaces and would fit National’s existing machine. 
Successful? National reports: Pittsburgh Brushes “‘do a better job of cleaning 
and are more economical.” 


Preparing Chills—at Continental Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Chicago, Indiana, chills used to cast iron rolls must be cleaned of the oxydized 
metal remaining from previous usage, as well as dirt and grease accumulated 
in storage. After experimenting with other brushes, Continental settled on 
Pittsburgh Brushes because they “‘do the job better and stand up longer than 
any others previously used.” 


Improving Original Equipment—The Sommer and Maca Glass 
Machinery Co., Chicago, Illinois, uses Pittsburgh Brushes in the automatic 
washing machines they manufacture. Brushes formerly used simply didn’t 
have the over-all density pattern needed. Pittsburgh engineers studied the 
problem and designed a brush which Sommer and Maca approved “because 
of (its) denser bristle pattern and lower cost.” 


~ « » WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Write for a free copy of our booklet that shows, through actual 
case histories, how Pittsburgh can help cut your brushing costs. 
Address: PITTSBURGH PLATE GLass ComPANy, Brush Div., 
Dept. W-1, 3221 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Md. 


PITTSBURGH 


BRUSHES + PAINTS + GLASS «+ CHEMICALS «+ PLASTICS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





“... most of the gains have 
been at the expense of rayon 
and acetate...” 


COTTON starts on p. 54 


the converter, the finisher. The coun- 
cil has a finger in every pie. Its utiliza- 
tion research program delves into the 
processing and finishing of fibers. Its 
production and marketing department 
studies better land use, new machinery, 
plant-breeding experiments, to improve 
vield, keep the cost of cotton down to 
the level of the mass market. 

But promotion is perhaps its major 
concern. Cotton Week is one of the 
council’s babies; over the vears it has 
made this a retail merchandising event. 
Another big splash is its Maid of Cot- 
ton, picked e\ vear from girls in cot- 
ton-growing states. Its fashion depart- 
ment works closely with retailers, gives 
talks to store people, women’s clubs, 
schools. The council claims to be one 
of the first to recognize the importance 
of getting good designers and playing 
them up in advertising 

The council feels the figures indi- 
cate it has done its job. In 1947, the 
cotton industry spent some $8-million 
in national isumer-magazine adver 
tising. In 1951, it spent $17.5-million. 
e The Losers—Most of the gains of cot- 
ton have been at the expense of rayon 
and acetate—except in skirts, where it’s 
wool that has suffered. Compare the 
ravon and acctate table below (data: 
Textile Organon, a trade publication) 
with the cotton chart on page 54: 

1947 1951 

% of total cuttings 
Dresses ... 
DEEL S conecccccccce Om 
Skirts ; 
Still, nobody in the industrv kids 
himself that made fibers are about 
to drop out of the picture. For while 
rayon and acetate are dropping back, 
nvlon and the newer svnthetics are 
still chalking up big gains. Just one sta 
tistic shows it the older fabrics 
natural and nthetic—mav be up 
against: In the first quarter of 1951, 
nvlon_ blous¢ iccounted for 5% of 
the total blou ut. In the first 1952 
quarter, they minted for 15% 
e Price Obstacle—But cotton needn’t 
be ashamed of its record. According 
to Robert C. Jackson, executive vice 
president of th American Cotton 
Mfrs. Institute, cotton has made its 
gains against rayon and acetate without 
benefit of a price advantage. Back in 
the 1930s, when rayon was going 
strong, cotton s a lot cheaper than 
the synthetic material. Today, rayon 
filament pric e dropping and cotton 
prices are climbing. But cotton still 
continues to gain sales. 
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SS Os 


andise on their minds | 


THE SHIPPER: 


4 need a service 
thats fast and sure 


@ Easing the minds of shipping men is a 
well-known B&O custom—one now 
extended to iess-carload freight. Through 
our modern Time-Saver Service, LCL 





shippers are not only saved 14 or more 
shipping time, but they are also provided 
with the dependability made famous by 
B&O’s Sentinel Service on carload freight. 


B&O Time-Saver Service can serve 


you—just ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better ! 





Weighty shipping problem 
solved by 
Brainard Strapping Service 


PEEDING up the handling and 

shipping of this heavy limestone 
posed a problem. Here’s Brainard 
salesman Dick Decker of Indian- 
apolis showing his customer the an- 
swer ... palletizing the load and 
securing it with Brainard heavy-duty 
steel strapping. 

Steel strapping is the most eco- 
nomical way to unitize loads. . . to 
simplify handling, and insure safe 
shipment. But proper application is 
all-important. That's why Brainard 
service consists of “know-how” and 
“show-how”. 

Men like Dick Decker are qualified 
to study your packaging and han- 
dling operations, then recommend 


For illustrated catalog write Brainard 
Steel Division, Sharon Steel Corporation, 
Dept. P-10, Griswold Street, Warren, Obio. 


and demonstrate the most efficient 
system for you. 

For complete steel strapping serv- 
ice, call your Brainard salesman. 
Offices located throughout the U, S. 
In Canada: P. J. McArthur Company, 
Toronto. 


COMPLETE STEEL STRAPPING SERVICE, LIGHT AND 
HEAVY DUTY STRAPPING, TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES 


WARREN, OHIO 
STEEL DIVISION 


HARON STEEL PORATION 





Spinning Disks 

Moves by two top record 
pressers indicate drive to re- 
gain control of retail prices, 
even by cutting. 


Last spring the major manufacturers 
of phonograph records found a new 
ache in their long-troubled heads. Big 
discounts offered by two top retailers 
in New York City (BW—Mar.8’52, 
p30) threatened something that the 
manufacturers prize dearly: control over 
record prices at retail. 

his fall there are signs that two of 
the big pr RCA Victor, and 
Columbia—are making a serious bid to 
regain control over retail prices, and to 
sect up a new price structure in the in- 
dustry. Of the giants, onlv Decca has 
made no recent move. 

Here’s how the industry is reacting: 

Cheaper 45’s. Victor and Columbia 
have announced price cuts to bring their 
45 rpm. records into line with Long 
Plaving {334 rpm.) albums. Decca is 
still holding the line on all tvpes; Vic 
tor and Columbia are firm on LP’s and 
78 rpm's. 

Longer Playing 45’s. First Victor, 
then Columbia, brought out new lines 
of “cxtended-play” 45 rpm_ records 
Columbia is offering a two-disk EP set 
for $2.95; Victor will sell a single EP 
for $1.40. 

Cheaper Classicals. Columbia has 
also followed Victor in announcing a 
repertory of low-priced disks in the 
classical and semi-classical fields (BW— 
Oct.18'52,p3¢ At retail, they will ap 
pear as 

e Victor's Bluebird, a selection of 
25 old faithfuls, offered at $2.95 cither 
as an album of three 45's, or as a single 
LP. 

e Columb Entré, another group 
of 25 fast-selling classicals, retailing at 
$2.95 on 12-in. LP’s 

The big pr turned to low-priced 
classicals so that they could compete 
with such su ful lines as the Rovalc 
and Varsity labels of Record Corp. of 
America, and the Remington, Plvm 
outh, and Merit labels of Remington 
Records, Inc. One dealer savs the entry 
of the giants into the low-priced field 
will “dignify tl ntire LP market.” 
¢ Fair Trade—Plenty of experts in the 
trade think firmlv established 
learly in the cards 


record 
lower price 
They rememb 
slash paid off eased volume. But 
there’s anoth Iternative before the 
industry: Pri mav be stabilized at 
relatively high levels via the fair trade 
law. Resale price maintenance as ap 
plied to records, is already being tested 
in the courts 


how a pre-war pricc 
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East River to get big new job 


The scene is Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany’s expanded steam-electric generating 
plant along New York City’s lower East 
River. 

Here, in the near future, will be installed 
the world’s largest single-shell condenser 
—a house-sized Worthington apparatus 
that will enable a powerful steam-turbine 
generator to produce as much as 30% 
more electricity than would be possible 
without it. Inside the giant unit are a total 
of 105 miles of 30-foot aluminum-brass 
tubes through which cooling East River 
water will travel at the rate of 138,000 
gallons every minute. 

While converting steam to water, the 


Efficient Power—water treating - steam 
condensers - feedwater heaters - pumps 
engine and turbine generators 


Better Roads and Construction — 
Blue Brute air compressors 
pavers - air tools - pumps 


condenser removes in an hour enough heat 
to supply the entire daily hot-water re- 
quirements for all the families in a city the 
size of Flint, Michigan. 

Worthington first began building con- 
densers in 1840, just 70 odd years after 
James Watt constructed the first one to 
raise the efficiency of his steam engine. 
Today, they’re just one of the many kinds 
of apparatus Worthington makes for those 
great electric utility companies that are 
constantly working to make possible a 
more productive America. 

Similar Worthington pioneering in the 
design and production of other kinds of 
equipment has led to the manufacture of 


+ mixers engines - 


Petroleum Products — compressors 
pumps - chilling equipment 
refrigeration . decoking systems - turbines 


14 major product lines for widely diver- 
sified industrial and commercial markets 
in the U. S. and throughout the world. 
Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 


é fi ann " 


Good Water and Sanitation — engines 
pumps - water tresting - comminutors 
eir compressors - airtools - water meters 














How you can 


OPEN UP 
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Western Market... 
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One look at the rapidly rising 
freight rate differentials is discour- 
aging. Perhaps you are among 
the many Eastern industrial men 
who feel locked out when 
studying this profitable area. 


Serious as it is, the problem 
has a very simple solution. 
The key factor is central 
location within the market. 


In this $32,000,000,000 

Western market, the population 
and shipping center is found in 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA, at the southern 
tip of San Francisco Bay. From 
this point your products can be 
distributed throughout the 
West at the lowest possible cost. 


Freight savings alone pay a large 
share of new plant costs. Santa 
Clara County's harmonious labor 
relations represent another im- 
ortant profit factor, particularly 
in the San Jose metropolitan 
area with its 331,000 people. 
Inquire about the lower 
construction costs, productive 
all-year mild climate and large 
industrial sites now available. 


Write Today 
and ask for 

the FREE digest 
of freight facts 
along with 

this informative 
brochure. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 8A SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 


{county 
b (alifrmn 
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Some Like It Hot, Some Like It Cold 


Many a successful business has 
gone down for the third time 
simply because it didn’t take into 
account the fact that American 
consumers won't stand still. With- 
out warning, and for no apparent 
reason, tastes change. And if the 
company that has been catering to 
a particular taste isn’t fast on its 
feet, chances are the market will 
drift right into a competitor’s camp 
(he same thing, of course, applics 
in reverse. More than one manu 
facturer has fallen into a boom by 
catching the jaded appetite on the 
rebound. 

Chis is true now—just as it has 
been in the past. Take a look at 
some of the changes in taste that 
have shown up recently. 


IN had one of the best sum- 

mers in years. While over- 
all liquor sales have been running 
about 10% below 1951, in July 
distillers and rectifiers shipped 
twice as much gin as last year. 
This vear’s total sales figures may 
top the 6-million-case total reached 
in 1950. The industry says that’s 
because: 

¢ Gin is a good hot-weather 
drink, and we had an unusually 
hot summer. 

e It is cheaper than whiskey. 

e U.S. drinkers have finally 
decided to naturalize the British 
gin-and-tonic. 

According to legend, the Brit 
ish started drinking gin-and-tonic 
in the tropics as the painless way 
to get their quinine. Pensioners 
carried the habit back to England, 
ind the most popular brand mixer, 
Scheweppes Indian Tonic Water, 
now sells at the rate of about 4-mil 
lion cases a vear. Scheweppes’ rela 
tively high price (6 oz. for 33¢) 
hurts its sale in the U.S., but a 
domestic, Canada Drvy’s Quinac, 
sells a 7-oz. bottle for a dime. 
Canada Dry sold 1-million cases in 
the year ending Sept. 30, doubling 
last vear’s sales. Other bottlers, led 
by White Rock with its Q-9, are 
already in the field. 


HE DESSERT-MINDED pub- 
lic is turning away from cake, 
uccording to Bakers’ Weekly. The 
annual per capita consumption of 
flour has dropped by one-third in 
the last 40 vears. Much of this is 


due to a decline in bread eating, 
but the fall-off in cake consumption 
Che trade of 

fers plenty of rea 

e There is 
from other dessert 

e Family units are smaller, 
which means that a family has 
trouble finishing off a full-size cake 
before it gets stal 

e Every vear, the American 
people are getting more diet-con 
scious, and are shifting away from 
heavy foods in favor of lighter 
dishes (B\W—Scep.6’52,p38). 


re competition 


HERE ARE SIGNS that we 

may be heading for a change in 
the taste of beer. Since World War 
II, the country’s | crs have been 
ballvhooing thei ducts as light, 
dry, and pale. Last month, R. J. 
Schaefer, president of F. & M 
Schaefer Brewing ¢ predicted a 
return to more robust, fuller-bodied 
brews (BW —Scep.27'52,p48). 

While many fellow brewers don’t 
agree on that pi Schacfer is a 
recognized power in the industry. 
In 1951 his company sold an esti 
mated 2.6-million bbl. of beer, 
which made it the venth largest 
brewer in the ven though 
Schacfer’s reach lv the north 
ern states of the | rn Seaboard 

'here’s no question but that a 
certain portion of the beer-drink 
ing public has not taken to what 
some call i vashy” beer 
There are local | bac kwoods 
beers all over tl that differ 
in taste from tl it beers sold 
more widely. S$ f the Penn 
sylvania mining-t beers or thos 
sold in northern M 
examples. Or timer in the 
industry says that “today’s kids 
wouldn’t last half ning drink 
ing that stuff.” 

Nobody kno many pré 
war drinkers 1 thirst for 
1 “huskier” | that can’t be 
slaked becaus¢ loc 7 brew 
available to then And there is 
another angle to Schacfer’s strateg\ 
Often the prod hat’s different 
the one that doesn’t follow the herd 

is the one that catches on with 
the public. Advertising Age praised 
Schaefer editorially for trying to 
lead the customer away from the 
type of beer that advertising has 
been telling him he prefers. 


ligan are good 
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KEISEY-HAYVES 
POWER-BRAKING 


Leads in Safety and Ease of Operation! 


THROTTLE 





ff 


> It's the Kelsey-Hayes 
ite oti Brake Power Booster 
r ‘'Feather-Touch" Control. 


teil Proven Superior for 


right 
or left foot low-pedal operation! 


Sa,» 
rf 
GB, ASSURES PROVEN PRODUCTS AT ~f ye | 


va 
KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
PRODUCTS: Wheels—Hub and Drum Assemblies—Brakes—Vacuum Brake Power Units—for Passenger Cor 
Buses —Electric Brakes for House Trailers and Light Commercial Troilers— Wheels, Hubs, Axles, Parts for Farm Img 


PLANTS: Kelsey-Hayes Plonts in Michigan (4); McKeesport, Pa.; Los Angeles, Colif.; Davenport, lowo; Windsor, Ontario, Canada 








FOR THE MAN WHO WANTS 


WAVAl LD) arate 


TO CONTROL COSTS! 


Whatever your problems in weighing, checking, testing, 
counting, batching, force-measuring and other weighing 
operations . . . there’s a modern Toledo to do the job 
with high accuracy, speed and dependability. Have you 
checked your scale needs? Get latest information in this 
widely used reference on Toledos that help you guard 
costs .. . speed production. Look into the advantages of 
Printweigh in stopping losses that originate through 
human errors. Send coupon for new edition—‘‘Toledo, 
Headquarters for Scales.” 





Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send without obligation your 
new edition on modern ways to weig 
® with Toledos. 


Name 
TOLEDO Company 
HEADQUARTERS | 
FOR SCALES | ‘wv 








Street 

















MARKETING BRIEFS 





Appliance producers must give up cither 
fair trade agi vents or their factory- 
owned outlets if they sell through inde- 
pendents, too, Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner Lowcll Mason holds. FTC at- 
torneys agrec to a point. But they 
feel the test of illegal price fixing ma 
be whether t the independents 
and owned outlets are in compctition. 
Mason’s argu t resembles FTC's 
case against Eastman Kodak (BW-—Sep. 
27'52,p36) 

e 
Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp. 
has acquired sole distribution rights in 
the U.S. for the Elna portable, a Swiss- 
made machin BW—Oct 11°52,p130). 
Necchi expects to top $40-million in 
gross retail sal icxt year with the new 
arrangement 

s 
Firth Carpet’s president, Harold 
Wadelvy, savs tl ug industry is head- 
ing for medi warned carpetmen 
that “‘samen id monotony have be- 
come our keynote.”’” He blamed dealers 
as well as manufacturers, called on the 
industry to ip with new designs 
and colors 

« 
The TV market looks strong to 
two manutfact General Electric 
boosted prices $10 to $20 on three of 
its 15 recei Raytheon Television 
& Radio ¢ vs sales to distrib- 
utors were | greater this past 
summer tha the summer of 1951. 
The reason: “Sh cketing demand for 
television t pable of receiving 
UHF” (BW—Oct.4’52,p170 

» 
Milk sold t gh vending machines 
more than h ts own against soft 
drinks, Cor Universitv’s School of 
Nutrition reports. It set up milk and 
chocolate milk ders on Cornell cam 
pus, at a be p, and in a school, 
found milk red. At the camp, 
the milk m utsold soft drinks 
14 to onc 

* 
Advertising Requirements is a new pub 
lication that A rtising Publications, 
Inc., is laut g next January The 
monthly wil r all the functions 
that lead up to the buying of space and 
time—annual talogs, salesmen’s aids, 
printing of tos, posters, and the 
like. It will 1imed at advertising 
managers, proc tion men in agencies, 
art buyers, programming peopl 

* 
The merger of Melville Shoe Corp. and 
Miles Shoes, Inc., brings 174 Miles 
shoe stores under the Melville roof, for 
a grand total of 756 under Melville 
ownership. Miles stores will still be 
operated under this name. 
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On THE BAR XX 


Boon to the busy veterinarian, modern pharmaceuticals 
provide him with new methods of treatment that greatly 
extend his services. Notable among these are the familiar 
sulfa drugs. Science has developed new types of sulfas that 
maintain their effect over 24 hours; as a result animals 
that are difficult to watch carefully or to dose more than 
once a day live healthier, more productive lives. Dairy herds, 
horses, sheep, hogs and poultry, as well as beef cattle—all 
respond well to this treatment and make up a fast-grow- 
ing market for manufacturers of these pharmaceuticals. 


Dry sodium methylate, an exclusive Mathieson develop- 
ment, is a raw material essential to the manufacture of 
many sulfa drugs. Specially packed in airtight containers 
to maintain its high purity, it is available to pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers everywhere. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION @ 


Sodium methylate is only one of many Mathieson chem- 
icals used both directly and indirectly in the production 
of pharmaceuticals. Currently we supply caustic soda, 
soda ash, bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, ammonia, sulphur 
and sulphuric acid, dry ice and carbonic gas, and hydra- 
zine ... vital ingredient of the new TB drugs. These are 
only some of the growing list of Mathieson chemicals 
that serve industry, agriculture and public health. 


174 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 





Putting the Atom to Work 


], Radioactive iodine 
is added to 
water line... 


2 ~ Concentration of 


radiation indicates 


location of leak. 


Wy. 


oe ee | 


Radioactive isotopes are a waste product of bomb- 
making. They can be a godsend to industry. 


When an underground water 
prings a leak, you can use 
or mechanical devices to find approxi 
mately where the break is—and then dig 
pipe 
radioactive 


pipe 
electrical 


up quite a few yards of unneces 
irily On 


a byproduct of atomic sci 


you can use 
i otope 
ence, to pinpoint the leak (drawing) 

It's easy to put the radioactive tracer 
to work for you. You just add a small 
mount of radioactive iodme to the 
input water; it will leak out at the 
break, along with the water. ‘Then you 
follow the course of the pipe with a de 
tector at ground level until you find 
Dig 
hole straight down, and you 
can have your leak 

I'his is a simple application of a sei 
entific research tool that's just coming 
into industrial use. Mafy uses are more 
omplicated; some require special lab 
setups that industry may be 
reluctant to install. But many scien 
tists believe the radioactive isotope is 
the greatest new research tool since 
the microscope. 
¢ Tagged Atoms—Scientists see three 
big advantages in future industrial re 
isotopes (which are 


the concentration of radioactivity 
i small 


oratory 


earch uses of 
imply variants of clements) 
¢ Isotopes retain their identity so 


68 


they can be traced even when diluted 
to one 1 trillion 

eA radioactive isotope can be 
traced several chemical 1 
actions. Or several results can be de 
from the reaction 
¢ [sotope an be used safely on 


part in 
through 


termined sane 
living organisms 

Ihe most important commercial us¢ 
ot radioisotopes is as tracers, Every 
radioactive atom of an element behaves 
chemically the same as an ordinary 
atom of the clement. But it also 
gives off the telltale radiation that can 
be detected by measuring devices. It 
1S possible therefore, to substitute a 
tiny quantity of radioactive atoms for 
the ordinary ores in a reaction, then 
to check the results by watching what 
happens to the radioactive atoms during 
the process 
¢ Simple Example—l'or example, if you 
want to know what happens when coal 
burns, you can make part of the coal 
radioactive hen you check the ra 
dioactivity of the smoke and of the 
ashes that remain. Result: You know 
how much of the coal went off as gas 
and how much remained as residuc 

This example is rather trivial, since 
the principles of combustion were well 


sane 


known before isotopes wer developed 


in Industry 


But the Ww in be 

comples 

e Sulfur in Coal— of the 
complicated t backed by a 
big teel con ecl mK ire 
that 

furnace The 


ipplie d to 


OTE 


more 


plagued by sulf pruritic enter 
the ion in th t 
orginat the coal 
the coal turned to coke ind 
blast fur 


sulfur remain 
vhe Tt 
transfer t » at the 
nace tage 


Sulfur impurit ire ‘ 


each veal 


oming a 
Sup 
plic s of low-sulf oal are being de 
with 
used more and 


more criou | Nn 


pleted ind h oals higher 


ulfur content t be 
Mio; 

Ihe steel an iw one po ible 
way to cut impurity. Metallur 
gists know there are three types of sul 
t organic, and sul 
that one type would 


fur in coal: | 
fate. They hope 
prove removable in the 
mother type If 
oal with that type 
of sulfur ould be with 
least danger of contaminating the iron 
¢ Negative Value—To test the idea 
the steel company engaged Arthur D 
Little, Inc., to t what happened to 
the sulfur in pyritic-sulfur coal, This 
type of coal picked for the test be 
cause it is the most abundant form and 
the results would be the most signifi 
cant 

Radioactive pyriti 


more rca 
coking oven tl 
that was the 


impurit used 


adde d 


sulfur was 
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NEW CORROSION INHIBITOR 


STOPS RUST 
oefUTS COSTS 


If you make—ship—or store metal parts 





HERE’S IMPORTANT NEWS 





New Shell “VPI” is effective in even 
the most difficult cases of rust 
prevention—and it’s easy to use, 
too. “VPI” is a volatile corrosion 
inhibitor which comes in both 
crystal and paper wrap form. 
Whenever moisture is in air, 


“VPI” vaporizes and makes air 
noncorrosive. “VPI” is applied 
quickly ... containers do not have 
to be airtight. Container costs 
are reduced. Handling costs are 
lower because there’s no greas- 
ing and degreasing ...no need 


for expensive rust-removal jobs 
after part is unpacked. 

Your Shell Representative can 
give you more information about 
the “VPI” method of rust pre- 
vention. Call him today. Or write 
to nearest address listed below. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 West 50th Street, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 


“VPI” can be used many ways. The photo 
at the left shows powder being blown into 
critical areas of aircraft engines to pre- 
vent corrosion during storage. Photo at 
right shows identical spring clips stored 


first sprayed with 4% “VPI” 


the lower clip. 


(a volatile 
corrosion 
inhibitor) 

stops air and 


moisture from 
making rust. 


3 weeks in an open box. The upper clip was 
solution. 
Note that the “VPI”-treated clip suffered 
none of the rusting which is apparent on 





DEPENDABLE 
PRINTING 


SUPPLIERS 
f 


. Our Customers’ 
work 


goes throu gh 
rega rdless 


You can relax when... 
you leave it to McGill 
to worry about your 
uniform quality work— 
delivered 

when promised. 


e Label manufacturers 

e Printers 

e Electrotypers 

e Lithographers 

e Binders 

e Publication printers 

e Map makers 

e Photographers 

e Photo engravers 

e Envelope 
manufacturers 


v 
j 
: 


WRITE TO 


MCGILL 


| COMPANY 
70 


501 PARK AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, 
MINNESOTA 


Tel. Lincoln 4741 





“... the more isotopes that 
industry demands, the hap- 
pier AEC will be. . .” 


ISOTOPES starts on p. 68 


to the coal in a coking oven, and the 
sulfur content of the coke was checked 
later. Unfortunately, measurement of 
the radioactive rays showed about as 
much pyritic sulfur carried over into 
the coke as happened with the other 
two forms of sulfur. 

The steel company was pleased by 
the findings, nevertheless, for the tests 
had quickly and cheaply eliminated one 
possible areca of research that might 
otherwise have ticd up the laboratories 
for years. In fact, it might not have 
been possible at all for ordinary methods 
of research to have tested the theory. 
¢ Pipelines—Radioactive isotopes can be 
used, too, in more elaborate jobs of 
mechanical tracing than merely finding 
a water leak. 

For cxample, they can be put to 
work as markers for the various prod 
ucts that a modern oil pipeline carries: 
gasoline, diesel fuel, bunker oil, etc 
[hese products go through a pipeline 
like cars of a freight train, one be- 
hind another. But at the terminal they 
have to be switched to different stor- 
age tanks. 

Working by educated guess, a valve- 
man can switch the flow fairly accu- 
rately. But as much as 500 bbl. of 
product are often lost at a switch; it’s 
hard to tell exactly when a slug of one 
product ends and another begins. Some 
pipelines are now _ inserting small 
mounts of a_ radioactive isotope as 
markers between different products. 
The valveman can then watch the 
scale of radioactivity and pick the 
optimum moment to throw his switch. 
One company has cut its losses by one- 
third; at an average of $10 a bbl., the 
saving is substantial. 
¢ Signal to Pumps—Another possible 
widespread use of radioactive isotopes 
may be in operating booster pumps 
along pipelines. 

Standard Oil Co. of California has 
extra pumping stations along its pipe- 
line from Salt Lake to Washington, to 
boost the flow when demand is heavy. 

When the company wants to tum 
on the booster stations, an especially 
heavy dose of isotopes is added to the 
products in the pipe. As the radioactive 
stuff goes through each booster station, 
a Geiger counter picks up the increased 
radioactivity and turns on the pumps. 
Another heavy dose will turn the pumps 
off. 
¢ Hot Piston Rings—Engineers have 
also used radioactive techniques to test 
engine wear. The old method was to 
take a cold engine and weigh all of the 


Then the engine was run for 
several hours, and all parts were re- 
weighed. The difference in weight in- 
dicated the amount of engine wear with 
that lubricant. 

Standard Oil Co. of California 
thought atomic science offered a better 
method of testing. Piston rings were 
sent to AEC’s Oak Ridge reactor for 
exposure to radi Then the 
radioctive piston rings were put in the 
engine. After running the engine, en- 
gineers drained the lubricating oil and 
measured the radioactivity of the tiny 
metal fragments in the oil. The engine 
wear was prop tional to the radioac 
tivity of the 

Standard Oil ¢ 
has run these te 
similar studi 
have taken ( 
mately $]-mill 
¢ Industry Lags—Fven with the pres- 
ent lincup of 1 for radioisotopes, in- 
dustry lags fa hind other fields, par 
ticularly medicine, in using these off- 
spring of atomic weapons. Since the 
Atomic Energy Commission first re- 
leased shipments for civilian use, only 
4% of 27,000 total shipments has gone 
to industrv. ‘1 g buyers of isotopes 
have been ho clinics, and uni 
versitics 

The Aton 
would like t 
isotopes, for t 
terials of at 
are a headache 


parts. 


ictive rays. 


of California says it 
sts for $35,000, when 
ld methods would 
ind cost approxi- 


Commission 
ndustry use more 
dioactive waste ma- 
ipon manufacture 
AEC. These wastes 
can’t be dumped into rivers or trucked 
to the city they're too “hot.” 
So the mor topes that industry de- 
mands, the h AEC will be. 
e Practical Problems—Industry has 
problems, to lealing with isotopes. 
A compan\ t experiment at all with 
isotopes un] t has a so-called hot 
laboratory, equipped to handle radio 
active atomi es without hazard. 
That means ex ve equipment, high 
salaried techni 
And even after 
a laboratory and 
experiments, th 


Energy 


ompany builds such 
irries out successful 
big problem still lies 
ahead: how iodify the production 
line that is t the stuff. Again, the 
protective shiclds and the handling 
equipment are expensive, and employees 
also have to be taught to use the radio 
active clement 

¢ Pointing the Finger—Industry doesn’t 
feel entirely to blame for the lagging of 
industrial us« f radioactive isotopes 
Executives feel they could move ahead 
faster if AEC would give industry a freer 
hand. Specifically, they quarrel with the 
lack of a profit incentive in a govern- 
ment-controlled industry And _ they 
think the industrial uses are mostly so 
far removed from weapons production 
secrets that security shouldn’t be in 
danger if AEC gave a little more help 
to industry 
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THE 
MARION ROAD 


Lets 


The diversification Caterpillar Tractor 
enjoys in the field is equally important on = 


Caterpillar production line . . . and, that’s where 
H-P-M all-hydraulic, Fastraverse presses show 
their flexibility. 

Caterpillar production men call on versatile 
H-P-M presses to perform a wide variety of jobs 
in the building of Caterpillar’s extensive line of 
powerful tractors, engines, motor graders and 
rugged earth-moving equipment. 

Presses in this diversified production 

line of H-P-M’s range in size from 

500-ton to 3500-ton models . . . and, 

one press may do work on as many 

as 15 or 20 different parts. 4 
Diversification backed by special- 


Smee 
ization is an important plus-value ee sa 


factor that Caterpillar machines and 


HYDRAULIC 


OR Lk. ea 


OF PARTS PRODUCTION AT CATERPILLAR... 


CALLS FOR i p-. Ms 


#REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 


allied equipment and H-P-M presses have in com- 
mon. Caterpillar produces a diversified line and 
it has a single goal . . . that of supplying heavy- 
duty prime movers and attachments to industry 
in hundreds of earth-moving, agricultural, marine 
and other basic power applications. H-P-M, too, 
has a single goal . . . that of supplying all- 
hydraulic, Fastraverse presses for virtually every 
pressure processing application . . . presses that 
are backed by the accumulated ex- 
perience of more than 75 years in 
which H-P-M has specialized in one 
field only—hydraulics. 


f Whatever your production prob- 


lem, you'll benefit by the specialized 
experience of H-P-M. Invite us in at 
the planning stage, won't you? 


Builders of Presses for the Metal Working & Processing Industries * Plastics 
Molding Presses * Die Casting Machines * Hydraulic Pumps, Valves & Power Units 





COMPANY 
MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


at less cost 
with flexible 


Save the surface and save plenty in damaged goods 
and returns. Whether it's costly printing plates of 
highly finished product surfaces, you can wrap best 
to protect with tough, durable, lightweight SOF-RAP 
_ — Single sheet Type C for in- 

terior cushioning against shock 

@ ond vibration. Strip-t ‘ d 
strong kraft and cushion du- 

plex sheet to permit ‘‘slippage"’ 

— reduce friction damage. 

Thousands of uses. in rolls, 

sheet, tubes and bags. Get this 


FREE HELPFUL BOOKLET NOW! 


NMICHOLS 


PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GREEN BAY - WISCONSIN 
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“I told you so... 
he’s plumbed 
with Aeroquip Flexible 
Hose Lines.”’ 


=w\eroquip 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES 
DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS 
SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 
BREAKAWAY COUPLINGS e HYDRAULISCOPE 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICH. 





Chemical Boost for Textiles 


New finishes impart qualities that help sales. Rayons, 
wools and even synthetics are turning to the chemists, too. 
Fire retarding is a major field, but irregular. 


Chemical finishes—the compounds 
that give additional qualities to a fab- 
ric—are one reason that consumers are 
buying more and more cotton goods 
(see page 54). 

The chemical producers really took 
notice of this shift last summer. The 
textile business was going through a 
rough depression, especially in cotton 
goods. Paradoxically, the books of the 
chemical producers were loaded with 
orders for the finishes. One chemical 
expert thinks the finishes helped to 
bring cotton out of its slump. The 
mills realized that they had to give 
consumers new plus values, so they 
started pushing the qualities that fin- 
ishes give. 

The boom in chemical finishes hadn’t 
been confined entirely to cottons. 
Rayon has become an equally big mar- 
ket for them; and wool is coming up 
as another big customer. Even some of 
the synthetics need chemical treat- 
ments. American Cyanamid Co., one 
of the largest producers of finishes, says 
that its sales have increased by 10 
times since 1945, doubling each year. 
¢ Consumer Market—The bulk of the 
finishes are going into textiles for the 
consumer market. The rest find indus- 
trial applications such as tire cording, 
or electrical insulation. The proper- 
tics that you can get from the finishes 
are these 

e Fire retarding 

e Watcr repellent 

¢ Shrink proofing 

¢ Spot resistance 

¢ Resiliency (or crease 

Right now, there are about 1,000 
chemical finishes for cotton alone— 
made up of groups of similar products 
put out by competing firms—according 
to Dr. C. H. Fisher, director of the 
Agriculture Department’s Southern Re 
gional Research Laboratory. Some cex- 
perts figure that another 1,000 finishes 
are being developed in research labora- 
tories 
¢ Difficulties—The boom in chemical 
finishes hasn’t been a cinch for the 
producers by any means. Some textiles 
call for a compromise in properties: 
(hus an improvement in crease resist- 
ance might mean a sacrifice of wet 
strength. What’s more, the producers 
have had a big job of consumer edu- 
cation. Customers who buy shrink-re- 
sistant wool, for example, are still in- 
clined to wash it as carefully as they 
would the natural product. Hence they 
derive no benefit. 


resistance) 


Finishes that give crease resistance 
were once the biggest headache for 
the chemical companies and_ textile 
mills. The trouble was that the wet 
strength of the fabric fell off rapidly 
as more and more finish was added. 
That meant that the fabric would tear 
easily in the washing machine. 

But the mills have now worked out 
a balance between the wet strength 
and the crease istance. For a safety 
factor, American Cyanamid adds an 
alkyd resin to boost the strength. Even 
so, a mill is lucky if it can get back all 
of the original strength of cotton after 
it has added this kind of finish. 

e Variables—Some of the markets for 
the finishes are at the mercy of buyers’ 
habits or fashion trends. Take fire re- 
tardants, probably the oldest of all fin- 
ishes. Sales go up after disasters such 
as the Cocoanut Grove fire in Boston 
in 1942, but later drop to their old 
level. Some m ting experts think 
that this field on become steadier, 
thanks to new ket They look to 
the home s the coming field. 
The home use of fire retardants has 
two selling px It promotes safety, 
and could cut nsurance rates. 

Manufactur f industrial and con- 
sumer products have been finding uses 
for the fire-retarding finishes, but the 
market here t certain. These fin- 
ishes have beer | in treating textiles 
in tires and cle | insulation. They 
are limited, th because the fire 
resistance rais¢ smoldering point 
but not the flash nt of the fiber. Be 
cause of this some of the 
market might t to the newer glass- 
fiber, or sili naterials that can 
stand high temperatures without break- 
ing down. But industrial market 
is still good, n in the face of the 
potential competition from the newer 
materials. The industrial products use 
heavy dosages of the fire retardants. 
e Synthetics—The new synthetic tex- 
tiles are one slice of the industry that 
has hardly been touched. The industry 
has so far let the synthetics ride on 
their own qualiti without trying to 
duplicate those of the natural fibers. 
rhe finishers will probably find one 
niche in the processing of syn- 
thetics, though. The man-made fibers 
pick up static electricity during process- 
ing. That makes them stick to produc- 
tion machinery, and pick up dust and 
lint. As the market expands, the pro- 
ducers will create a demand for a finish 
that eliminates static electricity. 


mark 


tation, 


mill 
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800 feet of buried water line 
cleaned chemically in 8 hours 
by Dowell Service! 


With no costly excavating or dismantling of the line, 
water flow was increased from 45 gallons per minute 
at 32 pounds pump pressure to 125 gallons at 24 
pounds pressure. Restricting deposits were removed 
chemically by Dowell Service—cutting expensive 
downtime and excessive maintenance costs. 

Above ground and underground, indoors and out, 
Dowell Service has cleaned thousands of water lines, 
product lines and other piping systems. And Dowell 
Service is fast — eliminates excavating and disman- 
tling, holds interruption of plant schedules to a 


Dowell Service 


90 Offices to Serve You with Maintenance Cleaning for: 


Boilers « Condensers « Heat Exchangers « Cooling Systems 
e Tanks ¢ Process Towers 


Pipe Lines © Piping Systems 


Process Equipment « Evaporators « Filter Beds « Water Wells 
Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


minimum. Dowell Engineers pump special solvents 
through regular connections . . . reaching wherever 
steam or water flows . . . through angles, bends, valves 
and piping inaccessible to other methods of cleaning. 
Dowell is the service pioneer of maintenance cleaning 
with chemicals. Dowell experience and techniques 
have cut maintenance time and costs in plants of 
every type. Whatever your industry, the removal 
of deposits from important water lines means a freer 
flow of water . . . an increase in efficiency that means 
more profit for you. 


Free Bulletin On Water Line Cleaning! 
More complete information on water line cleaning is 
yours upon request. Write Dept. 503 in Tulsa or call 
your nearest Dowell office. 


DOWELL 


A Service Subsidiary of 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





THIS DOG 
HAS HAD 
HIS DAY! 


There’s a nostalgia associated with the clang of the “fire 
pumper’s” bell, the clatter of the horses’ hoofs and the sharp 
bark of the Dalmatian as the fire-fighters of yesteryear 


answered their calls. 


Today, sentiment must give way to reason. Firefighting and 
fire protection have progressed with the times, along with 
everything else. In fact, fire protection—or more specifically 
Kulimalie Soruinkfer 10-Point Fire Protection has developed 
to the point where detection and extinguishment can now 





be achieved in a matter of seconds — even split seconds in 
some cases! 


This means that you can now protect your vital production ma- 
chinery and costly plant facilities with “Automatic” Sprinkler 
equipment that not only minimizes fire losses and 
costly shut-downs, but also enables you to buy 
more complete insurance coverage at lower cost. 


The whole story of modern fire safety methods 
is told in our new factual book “The ABC of Fire 
Protection.” Write for your copy today. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


" Y 


FIRST (N FIRE. Pee sO N 





More Engineers... 


. . +. are coming up in 
the younger generation. Boy 
Scout magazine poll shows a 
swing to engineering. 


One of the most publicized shortages 
this year is that of engineers in indus- 
try (BW —Sep.13’52,p62). What worries 
management most 1s the prospect of 
dwindling future crops of recruits. 
¢ Ambitions—Recently, however, the 
Boy Scouts uncovered some good news 
for industry—for the long-range picture 
at least. From a poll that Boys’ Life, 
official scout magazine, took this sum- 
mer, it looks as though there will be 
plenty of engineers around when the 
younger gencration comes of age. 

Ihe magazine asked a cross section 
of its readers ““What sort of work do 
you think you will do when you get 
older?” At the top of the list of an- 
swers was engineering and _ scientific 
work. The next highest category, with 
only about a third as many votes, was 
the professional group including doctor, 
lawyer, architect, and veterinarian. How- 
ever, the trick for industrv now, is to 
see that the voungsters don’t change 
their minds. 

The overwhelming ,majority of the 

boys said that they were at least fairly 
interested in scientific subjects like 
physics, electronics, and chemistry. In 
answer to a question on do-it-voursclf 
jobs, 39.3% claimed that they were 
pretty good at home repairs while 
53.3% liked to repair things but felt 
thev weren’t very good at it. 
e Survey Panel—The bovs who an- 
swered the questionnaires ranged from 
11 years to 17 vears of age. Boys’ Life is 
impressed witli the response—702 an- 
swers out of 1,250 questionnaires sent 
out. The magazine claims this is un- 
usually high since no inducements were 
provided and no follow-up letters were 
sent. 

Bovs’ Life has done a good bit of 
investigating of the interests and lean- 
ings of bovs 11-million of them 
between the ages of 8 and 17, as of 
1950. (By 1960, Bureau of Census esti- 
mates the total | have jumped 45% 
to 16-million The magazine uses a 
cross section of its readers as a panel 
for regular su on such subjects as 
their photographic practices, readership, 
interest in outboard motors, and a prod- 
uct taste test 

Panel participation is constantly re- 
viewed and non-active membership is 
replaced. Each year, Boys’ Life plans 
to have a one-third turnover to insure 
a continuous representative survey. 

e Engineering Swing—The latest poll 
found that 28.9% of the boys want to 
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Humanity’'s 


Paint that 


And why shouldn’t chemical research 
perfect a paint that will last the rest 
of your life... and the lives of your 
children, too? Paint that is virtually 
wedded to the base material beneath, 
so as not to blister, crack or craze... 
paint that smiles through the corrosive 
attack of chemicals and the elements! 


This is just one of myriad wonders 
that challenges America’s chemical 
industry. And it could be that when 
these miracle paints become reality, 
Pennsalt Chemicals will have had a 


lasts 100 years 


hand in the proc Pennsalt has 
developed many chemical answers 
to painting problems. These include 
special corrosion paints for industry, 
cleaning compounds to prepare 
metals for a finer finish, superior 
bonding chemicals to make paints 
stick to metals. 


Other Pennsalt Chemical answers 
may be found in the fields of agri- 
culture, maintenance, public health, 
and service industries. One of these 
Pennsalt answers may prove help- 
ful to you. Or perhaps Pennsalt 





challenge to chemical research— 


research can team up with your 
own to tailor-make a special answer. 
Write us on your letterhead. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia 7, Pa. - 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


Tips on FANS 





UP TO 4 POUNDS’ PRESSURE 


~—with small 
space 
requirements! 


“BUFFALO” TYPE “CC” 
CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSOR 


High pressure installations 

need not require excessive 

space, as illustrated by the 

compact “Buffalo” Type “CC” 

Centrifugal Compressor above. 

Widely used for chemical and 

other pressure applications, 

these fans are built with heavy 

plate housing, with welded-on 

steel stiffening ribs. Rotors are 

welded steel or cast alloy con- 

struction. “CC” Compressors 

are designed for capacities = 

from 4000 up to 75,000 c.f.m. Small Size - High Pressure ! 
For complete information on Another “Buffalo” Pressure Blower, this 
this single stage pressure compact Type “CB” fan can deliver 


ing, ite for BULLETIN up to 214 p.s.i. single stage! Bulletin 
Twig write for BU 3553-A pives all data. 
> ° 7 
Y) IRST FOR FANS 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY = BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
BLOWING HEATING COOLING 
MPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 





“... over half the boys who 
now aspire to be engineers 
wanted to be something 
else...” 

ENGINEERS starts on p. 74 


go in for engineering and scientific 
work. Interest in these fields increases 
slightly with age: 26.5% of the boys 14 
years of age and under, 30.4% of the 
boys 15 and 16, and 34.4% of those 
17 and over. Compare these figures 
with about 2% of the population who 
are now engineers or scientists and they 
seem even more surprising. 

The chief reason given by most of 
these boys (58.6%) for choosing this 
field is the “interest and appeal” of this 
tvpe of work. An interesting point is 
that 20.2% gave “opportunities, ad- 
vancement, good pay” as their basic 
reason. Only 7.6 of the boys who 
chose other lines of endeavor showed 
this hard-headed isoning. 

More significant than the fact of 
preference for engineering is the de- 
cided shift. Over half the boys who 
now aspire to be engineers wanted to 
be something else only a year ago. Well 
over half the b claim they have 
made up their minds about what they 
want to be. Most of them have dis- 
cussed their future with parents, teach- 
ers, counsellors, or friends. 

e Poll Bias?—Some people may think 
that the poll is biased when you con- 
sider that most Boys’ Life readers are 
Boy Scouts, who by and large seem to 
be a mechanically-minded lot. However, 
Boys’ Life points qut that one out of 
every two boys now participates in some 
phase of the scouting movement be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 17. In the 
survey they found no significant dif- 
ference between the preferences of 
scouts and non-s 

e Imaginative—The days when every 
youngster wanted to grow up to be 
president, fireman, or another Babe 
Ruth seem to be waning. Professional 
sports drew only 3% and G-Man only 
1%. 

This doesn’t mean that the crop of 
boys has lost its imagination and initia- 
tive. Far from it. In Preference tests on 
such items as automobiles, airlines, and 
refrigerators just about every company 
in the business was named—although 
the leaders pretty well matched sales 
figures for the big companies. 

Wisest answer in the survey came in 
response to the question “How much 
do you think you will have to earn per 
week to consider yourself successful?” 
While most boys gave figures (median 
average $121.50), a few hedged saying 
that money isn’t everything. One in- 
dignant youngster came right out and 
said “stupid question.” 
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AMERICA 


Rubber is a key material in modern 


America. 


Rubber makes possible the trucks, planes 
buses and automobiles which keep America 


saloh alate Bi 


Rubber plays a basic role in communications 


— telephone, telegraph, radio and television 


Rubber is essential to American industry. It is 
an ingredient in thousands of products that 


keep America’s factories running. 


Rubber helps keep America strong. With- 


out rubber, America could not build 
Send for a free booklet 
“NATURAL RUBBER and YOU” 
The story of natural rubber—how it is 
grown, where it comes from, its history, 
together with facts and statistics about its 
and use—is included in this 
pictorial booklet. Write to the 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


1631 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


the military equipment needed for 


defense. 





SPEED YOUR 
SA1PPINMG 


STENCIL MACHINE 
y Address shipments at high speed, 
~. low cost with MARSH-cut sten- 
cils. Three sizes—'2”, %” or 1” 
letters. Electric or hand operated. 


‘= FOUNTAIN BRUSH 


_-=— \nk in handle. Button control 
feeds ink for neat, quick stencil- 
ing. Saves time, ink, money. 


C) STENCIL INK 
| | Makes shipments look their best. 
Stach ag, Highest quality. Fast drying, per- 
“| manent. No shaking. Black, neat- 
as-print marks. 
SS DESIGN Designers recommended by Boston’s Institute of Contemporary Art helped 
| ing. Dial Control. Entirely auto- create Reed & Barton’s “Winter Wheat” (above), featuring the popular 
matic. Tape moistened with 
, warm water. Better sealing with 
20% time and tape saving. 


FOR FREE SHIPPERS HANDBOOK AND PRICES, 
CHECK SQUARE ABOVE AND PIN TO BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD WITH YOUR NAME. 


MARSH 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 


59 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Ill. “ 





oe Sharp’ 


KNIFE / 
SHARPENER / § 


@ a really new 
remembrance item 


@ small os a pencil 


® sharpens large 
and small knives 


® streamlined body 
in asst. lustrous 


Send for a 
colors 


FREE Sample 
@ with attractive Today 
printing of on your company 
your ad stationery 


a A. A —— Ba 
ete rat ae oo Gits 
Flashlights, Knives, Games, Protect-o- 


shields, Savings Banks, etc. INSTITUTE DIRECTOR James S. Plaut thinks Lightolier’s Palio Hopper 


has good design, will have many uses in the home. 
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“nature” motif. Designers at Plax Corp. 


went through five wooden mock-ups before 


they arrived at the final (right), which will be used as a model for plastic squeeze bottles. 


Museum Changes Its Spots: 
It's an Industrial Designer 


Tucked in the lineup of high-fashion 
shops and gallerics on Boston’s New- 
bury Street is a sleekly modern facade 
with simple, bold lettering: Institute 
of Contemporary Art. 

The museum was conceived in 1936 
by Nathaniel Saltonstall, member of 
the famous Massachusetts family, to en- 
courage tradition-minded Bostonians to 
accept contemporary art. 

In the last five years, however, the 
institute has been paying less atten- 
tion to the proper Bostonians than to 
industry. It has been helping com 
panies to turn out better designed 
products—by acting as design consult- 
ant, critic, and employment agency. 
¢ Results—Last week the institute dis- 
played the fruits of this collaboration 
It opened an exhibit it calls Design in 
Industry. The 200 or so display panels 
show design in aluminum, watch de 
sign, functional automobile design 
and the institute’s idea of the functions 
of a company design director 

After the Boston debut, James S$ 
Plaut, institute director and design con 
sultant, will put the exhibit on the 
road. Showings are scheduled in 28 
museums, universitics, and design 
schools in 21 cities. Aim is to educate 
the public, especially businessmen, to 
the importance of design—and, not in- 
cidentally, te sell more companies on 
the idea of using the museum’s design 
services. 

e At the Source—The museum's plunge 
into industrial design was not pre 
meditated. It came during a luncheon 
conversation between Saltonstall and 
a company executive. They agreed that, 
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in general, management’s appreciation 
of the value of good design could be 
sharpened. 

Saltonstall knew that a lot of other 
museums were already trying to en- 
courage better industrial design by ex- 
hibiting finished products they ap- 
proved. They were, in effect, setting an 
example. Saltonstall decided to take 
a more direct approach. 

The institute does not hire itself out; 
it~has no designers on its staff. But it 
does have wide contact with painters, 
sculptors, architects, and designers. So 
the institute goes into a company, 
studies its design setups, and recom- 
mends organizational changes if neces- 
sary. Then, it may suggest designers 
from its list. In addition, it provides 
a continuing evaluation of the com- 
panv’s designs by a jury of experts. 
¢ No Complaints—Effectiveness of this 
approach is shown in the list of cus- 
tomers. Since 1947 the institute has 
worked with 14 companies. Many of 
them are represented in the institute’s 
new exhibition. Thev include such 
names as Reynolds Metals, Elgin 
Watch, Hudson Motor Car, Reed & 
Barton silversmiths, and Fostoria Glass. 
¢ Emergency—Another customer _ is 
Cheney Bros., New York textile manu- 
facturer. For years Cheney’s uphol- 
stered fabrics division had relied almost 
wholly on Europeans for new design 
ideas. After World War II, Cheney 
found its European design sources were 
drying up—and it had no creative design 
staff of its own to fall back on. All it 
had was a small staff at its Manchester 
(Conn.) mill to translate the European 





lf You Want 


FARMERS 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


PRODUCTS 


+e LIKE ° 
Blelalatistelahaliie 


With a product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farm circulation. Not 
would-be farmers, or half- 
acre farmers, but those with 
fields to work... stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 


Buy 


: 


armer 





IN THE NEW WHITE LABORATORIES... 
NOARK COMBINATION MOTOR STARTERS 


AT RIGHT: The qieatie new plant, lab- 
cratories and offices of White Labora- 
tories, Inc., in Kenilworth, N. J. ABOVE: 
Installation of Federal Noark Bulletin 
514 Combination Motor Starters at White 
Laboratories. Note the close ganging so 
essential to convenience and space saving. 


ULTRA MODERN AND EFFICIENT to the last detail, the new plant 
of White Laboratories, Inc., Pharmaceuticals, which was opened a few 
weeks ago is equipped with Federal Noark “Bulletin 514 Combination 
Motor Starters.” These unique electrical devices combine the time-proven 
Federal Motor Control and popular Front-Operated Safety Switch in one 
enclosure and bring many important advantages. 


Today's best choice 
Federal Noark Bulletin 514 Combination Motor Starters with their front- 
operated handle and piano-type cover hinge permit space-saving box-to-box 
ganging. A whole range of other special features assures maximum safety 
and the cool operation that spells longest service life. Design of the 
Bulletin 514 makes conversion to local control extremely quick and easy 
...the complete control is mounted on a removable backplate for top 
convenience in wiring. 
Federal Noark Design Leadership 

Through an extraordinary range of new designs, Federal Noark has recently 
effected more radical improvements in the field of control equipment than 
had previously been made in a score of years. The call for Federal products 
has required a constant increase of manufacturing facilities. Today there 
are five big Federal plants strategically located across the United States, 


and another is nearing completion in Dallas, Texas. —— 
- 
-—--" 


ARK 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
50 PARIS STREET . NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


80 





“ . . the institute has been 
playing more or less by 


a7 


Car... 


INSTITUTE starts on p. 78 


design sketches into weave patterns. 
It sent an SOS to the institute. 

First thing the institute did was to 
locate five artists who might handle 
the Cheney design problem. They 
were sent to the ompany for training. 

Then, on the institute’s recommen- 
dation, Cheney set up a design studio 
—at company he idquarters in New 
York, instead of at the Manchester 
mill. Reason for the shift: to keep the 
designers close to the market, where 
they would be more sensitive to shifts 
in consumer tast In New York, too, 
they would be ymstantly exposed to 
new design ideas—not just in textiles 
but in glass, wood, silver, ° painting, 
sculpture, theater. .All that is grist for 
the design mill 

Now as Ward Cheney, president, 
savs, “The design studio should be- 
come, within ery short time, as 
important a single element in 
our operation 
e International Appeal—One of the 
institute s outst ling customers 1s not 
a company but vuntrv—the State of 
Isracl. Israel’s Ministry of ‘Trade figured 
its best chan f boosting exports to 
the dollar ar vas to sell products 
designed specifically for American 
appeal 

Late in | Israel called in Plaut 
Since then Plaut has made five trips 
to Israel; he h pent a total of about 
six months th At his suggestion, 
the government set up a national ad 
visory council for industrial design, 
patterned after t ouncil of industrial 
design that Brit organized just after 
World War II 
¢ Quality-Plus—The Israeli council has 
90 members resenting all phases of 
industry, cducation, and government 
These, in turn, form 16 working com- 
mittees, repre ting 16 industries. A 
staff organization has been set up to put 
the policies of the advisory council to 
work. 

Since labo 1 materials come high 
in Israel, Plaut recommended that the 
country shoot the highest quality 
and originality of design in its prod 
ucts, almost irrespective of price— 
rather than try to compete with rela- 
tively low-cost U.S. producers for the 
mass market 
¢ Strictly Informal—Up to now the 
institute has been playing more or less 
by ear, tailoring each job to the needs 
of the particular company and elaborat- 
ing its servi is demand for them 
grew 

For this 1 n, perhaps, relations 
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Skylight glazing with heat-resistant 
PLEXIGLAS i at Crown Can 


ompany, 


The frequent replacement of broken glazing 
formerly cost thousands of dollars a year at this 
Philadelphia industrial plant. Now damaged glaz- 
ing is replaced once... with strong, resilient, 
PLExIcLas acrylic plastic. 


How much do you spend to replace broken 
glazing? In many industrial plants the average 
cost, including labor, is $3.00 for a 12” by 18” 
pane. In high-breakage areas, this can be a 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET 


The advantages of flat PLEXIGLAS as a replace- 
ment glazing material ore described in detail 


in ovr new brochure, Window Glazing with 


PLEXIGLAS. You and your maintenance superin- 
tendent should have copies. Send for them today. 


PLEXIGLAS is @ trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and 
other principal countries in the Western Hemisphere. 


es ae | eet 


constantly recurring cost per window—unless 
the window has PLEXxicLas protection. 


PLexicLas—“‘the outdoor plastic’’—can be 
installed quickly and economically in standard 
metal or wood sash. It is available in a full range 
of sizes and thicknesses in flat or corrugated 
form, and as transparent or translucent material. 


If you are experiencing substantial window break- 
age it will pay you—in reduced maintenance 
costs—to investigate PLEXIGLAs. 


ROHM & HAAS 
cOmM PANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representations in principal foreign conntrics 














2% gal. Foam Extinguisher 


Smoke Detector “Accumulator” 


1% at. Vaporizing Liquid Extinguisher 


WHEREVER 


KIDDE FIRE FIGHTING 
meme = QUIPMENT 
AND SERVICE 
ARE HANDY 
TO YoU! 


a you are, from Seattle 
to Miami, you can depend on 
the finest servicing organization in 


5 Ib. Carbon Dioxide 
Portable 


the world to inspect, recharge and 
repair your fire fighting equipment. 
That's still another important rea- 
son for considering Kidde before 
purchasing anything from a hand 
portable to a built-in CO: system. 


100 Ib. Carbon Dioxide 


—— Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1025 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


/  FoRouR \ 
The word ‘*Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal ore LOCAL DEALERS 


trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


ond its associated companies. LOOK IN THE “YELLOW PAGES’ 


OF YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


Rate-of-Rise Heat Detector 


20 Ib. Dry Chemical 
Portable 


150 Ib. Dry Chemical 
Extinguisher 








“. ..itcan spend that much 
more on its bread-and-but- 
ter business . . .” 


INSTITUTE starts on p. 78 


between the institute and its cus- 
tomers are kept informal—as are ar- 
rangements for financing. The insti- 
tute charges no set fee. It may suggest 
a figure based on the amount and kind 
of services it supplies, which the com- 
pany can then pay as a contribution 
to the museum. Obviously, job costs 
vary all over the lot 
¢ Stiffening Up—This January, how- 
ever, the institute will start operating 
under -a more formalized design 
program, to be illed the Associates 
Plan of the Institute of Contemporary 
Art. Plan members, or associates, will 
get a specified set of services for a 
stipulated fee—$2,000 a year. Any addi- 
tional service ill be charged for 
accordingly. 
Here is what a company will get: 

e Use of the institute’s design re- 
search center—a collection of books on 
art and design, U.S. and foreign design 
periodicals, and slides and photographs 

e Mailings of current design ma- 
terial. 

¢ Design evaluation by a panel of 
experts. 

¢ Help in locating and hiring de- 
signers and advice on training them. 

e Invitati to quarterly confer- 
enees and help from the institute staff 
on problems 

Che institute plans to limit its plan 

to 30 companies at first. Eventually, 
however, th titute would like to 
raise membership to 50, if it can boost 
its staff that much 


Unsinkable Swim Suit 


The baby above is demonstrating the lat- 
est thing in unsinkable swimwear for polio 
treatments in water. A 2-0z. suit will float a 
200-Ib. man. The suit is made largely of a 
buoyant material called Ventile, by Maurice 
Shaw of Morecambe, England. 
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working on Aircraft Contracts? 





ent: 
important 
booklet 
today! 


With more and more, companies working on aircraft parts 
and assemblies, this booklet is extremely valuable and timely. 
Listing major 3M adhesive, coating and sealer applications, 
this hooklet is based on 15 years’ experience in the aircraft 
industry . . . and shows how 3M products, experience and 
engineering can help you. 


Be sure to send for your copy. Write 3M, Dpt. 110, 


411 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan... .... ADHESIVES - COATINGS - SEALERS 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY e ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION 
411 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. : 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. © EXPORT OFFICE: 270 PARK AVE. NEW YORK I7,N.Y. © IN CANADA: LONDON, CANADA 


@CFLECTive sweetincs 03M” pneRasive PAPER ANO CLOTH 0°°3M" ADHESIVES AND COATINGS 0°°3M"" ROOFING GRANULES ©'°3M"" CHEMICALS 





WAYS 
TO RECOGNIZE 
A GOOD 
EXECUTIVE 


No two top-notch administrators look alike . He keeps several pots boiling at once 

... dress alike .. . work alike. But when without confusion .. . 

you see a man who fits a certain pattern, . Has an office that helps him do all these 

the chances are you're looking at a good things better . . . 

executive. Here are some ways to spot him: “Y and E” equipment does two things 

l. He likes to use other men’s heads as for an executive: 1. Gives him an office 
well as his own... that looks attractive. 2. An office that makes 

: it easier to be efficient. Both are important— 

- Gets a kick out of accomplishment . . . one helps him sell himself and his ideas; 

. He knows how to pass the ball to his the other helps him get things done. 
subordinates .. . “Y and E” offices are designed for success. 


Send for Steel Desk Catalog No. 3806 


aaa axo FRBE Mrc.©. 





Synthetic 
Rubber 
Industry 

Increases 


The big plants making synthetic latex at Baton Rouge, 
La., Naugatauk, Conn., Louisville, Ky., and Borger, 
Texas, have lately installed special Frick cooling sys- 
tems for holding critical temperatures in reactors—in 
such remarkable fashion as to more than double their 
output! The advantages of “cold rubber are thus 
made more available to everyone. Whatever the cool- 
ing problem in your business—air conditioning, ice 
making, quick freezing, or process work—you can rely 
on Frick refrigeration to solve it with dependability. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


RICK {9c 
i. D 
Reactors Cooled With These Frich WAYNESBORO, PENNA ES 


Coils Make Rubber Twice as Fast Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
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Porcelain enameled steel was used on a 
large scale for the first time in con- 
structing the 14-story steeple of the 
new Central Park Baptist Church in 
Birmingham, Ala. The coating, a grey- 
tinted porcelain with a mat finish to 
reduce glare, is lightweight, cheap, and 
never needs replacement or repair. Bet- 
tinger Enamel Corp. of Waltham, 
Mass., did the development work. 

a 
Titanium research by private industry 
expects a big boost from a new Air 
Force development program. This weck 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, 
Calif. announced that it had been 
awarded one of the contracts. Ryan 
has done experimental work with ce- 
ramic coatings on titanium to determine 
whether these may provide protection 
against oxidation and absorption. 

* 
A reclamation system for foundry sand 
featuring a vertical sand drier without 
moving parts has been installed in the 
Buffalo plant of Worthington Corp. 
Previous driers have usually contained 
many complicated moving parts which 
were a big maintenance problem. 

- 
Elemental sulfur is being recovered at 
the rate of 55 tons a day from waste 
refinery gases at the Houston (Tex.) 
plant of the Shell Chemical Co. The 
new recovery unit, which has just begun 
operations, was built to help alleviate 
the current shortage of sulfur (page 
186). The unit stores the sulfur in mol- 
ten form in an underground tank at 
a temperature of 300F. 

e 
Chrysler Corp. is building a complete 
production contro] metallurgical lab- 
oratory at its Dodge plant in San Lean- 
dro, Calif. The lab will keep a con- 
stant check on production of aircraft 
propellers from raw materials to final 
assembly, as well as packaging. 
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Sweeney's on his way to the Senate 


If Sweeney — or Jones or Dobrowski — wants 
to hold public office in the United States, he says so. He 
files his candidacy, tells his story, and leaves it up tothe 
people. He may not get the job, but then again he 


may—and nobody is going to stop him from trying. 


We take things like this for granted, because 
this is the U.S. A. In some countries, the citizen 
who gets political ambitions may turn up with blacked 


eyes and broken arms—or not turnupatall. In some 

countries, force prohibits free expression of 
choice by the individual voter. 

So long as the Sweeneys have the right to run 

for public office, and the people have the right 

to decide who they want as leaders, the United 

States will remain free and great. Anythin; 

that attempts to limit these rights, 


attempts to ensiave you. 


4. 


Oe a 


“The only way that government is kept pure is by 
keeping those channels open by which humble 
people rise to power, so that there will constantly be 
coming new blood into the veins of the body politic.” 

—Wooprow WILSON 


Norfolk... Weblew. Railway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 





- 


rebel 


= 
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THE 


Cutler-Hammer Electronic Con- 
trol for range drive used in the 
manufacture of roofing paper. 


Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Dancer Roll Control used in 
the manufacture of textiles. 


Electronic section of a large Cutier-Hammer 
contro! panel used to obtain near-magic 
performance by a huge machine tool. 
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for difficult 
drive problems 


Electronic motor control frequently 
proves to be a near-miracle in solving 
seemingly impossible problems of 
machine performance. But it isn’t as 
new and revolutionary as many people 
think. Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Motor Control has been hard at work 
for years ... day after day ...on such 
rugged, demanding jobs as those in 
steel mills, automobile factories, tex- 
tile mills, newspaper pressrooms, rail- 
road shops, rubber mills, and petro- 
leum refineries. Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers have long coupled the broadest 
of all motor control experience with 
a practical know-how in electronics 
spanning more than 30 years to the 
time when they worked out many basic 
electronic control circuits and the orig- 
inal designs for some of today’s most 
widely used industrial type electronic 
tubes. If you think your machines or 
processes can be improved by the use 
of electronics, discuss your problems 
with a Cutler-Hammer engineer. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





Economical Drilling 
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Faster Shell Inspection 
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Today the outlook for most people with 
arthritis—particularly those affected 
by the rheumatoid type—is encourag- 
ing. This is because medical research 
has uncovered new facts about this 
disease, and provided more effective 
drugs for its treatment. 


Such advances are heartening be- 
cause the arthritic diseases are not only 
widespread but are second in disabling 
effect among all diseases in the United 
States. In fact, the Public Health 
Service recently reported that more 
than 10 million people in our country 
have some form of this disease. 


In the sketch above, some basic 
facts about the two most common 
forms of chronic arthritis—rheumatoid 
arthritis and osteoarthritis—are illus- 
trated. The joint-swelling, which is 
characteristic of early rheumatoid arth- 
ritis, is shown on the index finger. Since 
the joint itself is not damaged, prompt 
treatment may bring complete relief. 

The effects of advanced rheumatoid 
arthritis are shown on the third finger. 
Here an overgrowth of bone has caused 
a complete stiffening of the joint. Even 
at this stage, however, patients can 
often be helped. 


The little finger illustrates the en- 
larged ends of bones and the diminished 
joint spaces caused by osteoarthritis. 
It is primarily the result of aging and 
generally does not cause severe crip- 
pling. 





Safeguards against Arthritis 
. Keep your weight at normal, or below. 
. Eat a balanced daily diet, and get 
plenty of rest and sleep. 
. Maintain good posture. 
. Develop a calm mental outiook. 


. Have regular medical and dental 
check-ups. 











Doctors do not consider rheumatoid 
arthritis simply a disease of the joints. 
They say that the person who has this 
condition generally shows signs of dis- 
ease of the entire body. This may be 
evidenced by loss of weight, fatigue, 
anemia, infection, emotional upsets, 
nutritional deficiencies, and sometimes 
by other more serious conditions. 


Whenever signs of rheumatoid ar- 
thritis occur, a thorough physical exam- 


7\ 


ARTHRITIS 


ination is needed. Only in this way can 
an exact diagnosis be made and treat- 
ment outlined to meet the patient’s 
individual needs. 

There is no known cure as yet for 
rheumatoid arthritis. Medical authori- 
ties believe that standard treatment — 
if continued persistently—can prevent 
serious complications in 70 percent of 
cases, and even completely relieve the 
painful symptoms in many cases. This 
treatment includes rest, good nutrition, 
physical therapy, and other measures. 


To help prevent arthritis—or lessen 
the effects if it should occur —one should 
not neglect seeing the doctor whenever 
persistent pain occurs in any joint. 
Moreover, it is most important for the 
patient to realize that relief from any 
type of arthritis depends largely on 
close and faithful cooperation with the 
doctor in all phases of treatment. 

Above all, arthritic patients should 
take an optimistic attitude toward this 
disease, because worry and mental 
strain may intensify symptoms. Today 
it is reassuring to know that the great 
majority of arthritis cases can be greatly 


helped. 


Please mail me a free 
copy of your booklet 
# 1052S, “Arthritis.” 


Name 





Street 





City 


























LONGEST SPAN 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA the longest span in the world has 
been completed. More than two miles in length, it crosses 
Lake Kootenay and is part of an electrical transmission line of 
the Kootenay Light and Power Company. 

The span consists of three cables, each an inch and a quar- 
ter in diameter. At the west side of the lake, the cables are 
suspended from three 80-foot towers located on a high bluff. 
On the lower east shore a single 375-foot tower is used. 

The tailor-made cables were designed for high strength and 
light weight by Roebling. High tensile Roebling steel wires 
were used because other conductive materials would collapse 
from their own weight in a two-mile span. 

Roebling was outstandingly qualified to meet the require- 
ments of this history-making installation. Through every 





mare, by 


IN THE WORLD 


manufacturing process, Roebling’s steel m id wire rope 
plants were backed by the engineering resources of its Elec- 
trical Wire and Cable Division and the unparalleled experi- 
ence of the Roebling staff in the design and construction of 
suspension bridges. 

We are proud that in the Kootenay spar 
achieve another engineering “first” . . . and 
of Roebling wire and wire products is helping industry in the 
huge emergency production task which it loing so well. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


ROEBLING 


e have helped 
the full range 











an inspector’s output two to three 
times. On that basis, the machine can 
pay for itself in 75 days to 90 days. 
The unit consists of a motor which 
revolves the jig fixture (the platform 
holding the shell) in either direction, 
a control circuit for setting the speeds 
by dials, and footswitches for timing 
the sequences. Units are tailormade, 
but installation is simple and quick. 
Projectiles weighing from 2 Ib. to 35 
Ib. can be handled. 
e Source: Joseph F. Shadgen, 68-20 
Burns St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
e Price: $960 with delivery in one 
month. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A non-inflammable paint remover is 
being offered by Craftint Mfg. Co., 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. It works rapidly, needs no heat. 
Residue can be washed off with water 
allowing metal surfaces to be repainted 
immediately. 

« 
A high-capacity rod grizzly (coarse 
screening device for ore) has been an- 
nounced by Nordberg Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. The screening surface, 
50 in. wide by 8 ft. long, is designed 
to pass in excess of 400 tons of ma- 
terial in an hour. It was built for heavy- 
duty service, handling dry, wet, sticky, 
or gummy rock and ore. 

« 


General Electric Co. has announced 
two new aids for the textile industry. 
The first is a screenless textile motor 
with a simplified ventilating system to 
provide effective cooling as well as posi- 
tive lint expulsion. The other is an 
improved magnetic brake that keeps 
constant tension on yarn or wire by 
magnetic drag instead of friction. 
* 


An inexpensive masonry finish for in- 
side or outside walls has been an- 
nounced by National Brick-Face Co., 
Inc., 550 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Key to the new process is the special 
tooling which cuts through an outer 
colored layer of cement to produce the 
three-dimensional effect of real brick. 
The finish is hard, waterproof, fireproof. 
e 


Recordabode is a complete record book 
for home owners and looks like a na- 
tural promotion gimmick for banks 
and real estate brokers. The book is 
organized into 18 major sections with 
plenty of space for making a record of 
monthly house payments or utility costs 
plus details on the source and costs of 
appliances, repairs, furnishings. Price 
is $1 from Jackson Publications, Inc., 


305 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Want to take a slice off 
your finishing costs? 


f 
Hons Hur key. to better product-finishing and lower costs: Have 
your nearby Osborn Brushing Analyst study your present finishing opera- 
tions. In hundreds of plants, he is applying the latest developments in 


brushing techniques to improve finishing quality and increase production. 


For example, the stainless steel kitchen utensils shown above are being 
finished to satin smoothness with greater ease and uniformity . . . the re- 
sult of techniques with Osborn Brushes and cut-and-color compound, 

Your OBA will gladly give you assistance! Call him today or write 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Dept. 832, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Opbou Brushes 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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AEC Buys a $400-Million Package 


One of the biggest federal spenders— 
the Atomic Energy Commission—has 
just nailed down one of the biggest bar- 


gains in years. 

It happened last week when AEC 
signed a contract for the largest power- 
generating system ever built in one 
piece. When a 15-utility combine com- 
pletes it four years—and about $400- 
million—hence, the new capacity will 
serve AEC’s latest uranium refinery, in 
Pike County, Ohio (BW —Oct.18’52, 
p36). 

It took just under nine months for 
AEC and the companies to agree—a 
record in itself. But power engineers 
and the bankers who finance them prob- 
ably will ponder this deal for years. For 
it will cost AEC about 3.8 mills per 
kwh.—the equivalent, say, of a Brooks 
suit for $37.95. 
¢ Power Problem—AEC’s _ problem, 
when it decided to spot its third huge 
gaseous diffusion plant “on the Ohio 
River or a tributary, somewhere between 
Louisville and Parkersburg,” didn’t arise 
from the complexity and sheer bulk of 
the separation plant itself. That prob- 
lem was licked in the early ’40s, at Oak 
Ridge. Instead, the real stinger lay this 
time in power. That was because: 

¢ The biggest one-shot block of 
power in history was required—faster 
than it could possibly be built. The 
speed was demanded by two things: 
national security and the fact that vou 
can build a separation plant faster than 
you can install power to serve it. 
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¢ The power supply has to set a 
new standard of dependability. Here 
again, national security is a factor, but 
more important: A separation plant 
must operate continuously 98% of the 
time, year in and year out. But no one 
ever has operated a single-purpose power 
system of such magnitude on such a 
basis. 

¢ The power had to be cheap. 
Every mill per kilowatt-hour means 
$15-million per year on the power bill. 

¢ Finally, the power supply con- 
tract had to be totally flexible, can- 
cellable at any time. That’s because a 
major shift in technology might obso- 
lete the gaseous diffusion process almost 
any year. Or world peace might end 
the need for so many atomic arms. 
Either development could leave AEC 
with a pretty useless 25-year power con- 
tract. 


1. Needed: The Impossible 


Those were the angles AEC ex- 
plained hopefully to a small group of 
utility men last Jan. 25. On May 12, 
the utility group submitted a broad 
proposition. On July 7, Congress gave 
AEC part of the authority—and funds— 
it needed for the project. In August, 
the commission decided that Pike 
County, Ohio, would be the lucky win- 
ner of the latest atomic boom. When 
the utility men got their prospective 
load center thus pin-pointed, they could 
really sharpen their cost-cutting pencils. 


Last week’s contract showed how closely 
they figured. 

eIn at the Start—Sponsoring com- 
panies of Ohio Valley Electric Corp. 
are: Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Columbus & Southen Ohio Electric 
Co., Dayton Power & Light Co., Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co., Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co., Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Co., Toledo Edison Co., Ap- 
palachian Electric’ Power Co., Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Co., Ohio Power 
Co., Monongahela Power Co., Potomac 
Edison Co., West Penn Power Co., 
Ohio Edison Co., and Pennsylvania 
Power Co. : 

Of these, Appalachian, Ohio Power, 
and Indiana & Michigan are subsidi- 
aries of American Gas & Electric Co.; 
Monongahela Power, Potomac Edison, 
and West Penn are subsidiaries of West 
Penn Electric Co.; and Pennsylvania 
Power is a subsidiary of Ohio Edison. 
Under a Securities & Exchange Com 
mission ruling, the holding companies 
will hold the subscribed to by 
their subsidiaries. That’s because OVEC 
itself will have a subsidiary, the In- 
diana-Kentucky Electric Corp., to op- 
erate one of the new power plants, and 
SEC won't allow a four-level company 
under the Holding Company Act. 

e Hazards Show—By comparison with 
manufacturing, the utility business 
tends to be relatively risk-free. AEC’s 
proposition, though, was anything but 
that—principally because the companies 
had to be prepared on any given day to 


stock 
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ef of Power 


take over and absorb in their own sys- 
tems the 2.2-million kw. of generating 
plant AEC wanted built. And the two- 


year cancellation notice AEC agreed to 
wasn’t a complete safeguard for two 
reasons: 

e When the new capacity starts 
operating, it'll be about one-fifth of the 
combined load of the 15 companies. 
Power demand has been swell for a 
dozen years, but not quite that swell. 

¢ More important, the utility 

business must constantly build ahead. 
And since, today, it takes more than 
two years to get a new turbine-generator 
operating after you decide to install it, 
a two-year cancellation period inevitably 
will catch you already committed on 
the expansion you believe you need. 
e Another Jolt—As they pondered the 
risk—which could mean that the com- 
panics could lose as much as $70-mil- 
lion despite substantial cancellation 
payments by AEC-the utility men got 
another stiff dose: AEC wanted them 
to do the job virtually for nothing. 

It wasn’t that AEC was being Shy- 
locky. It was simply that the whole 
proposition was going to be so fabu- 
lously expensive that AEC insisted 
every cost be cut right to the bone. In 
power generation, fixed investment is so 
great that the cost of money is a major 
component of power cost. That made 
AEC demand the lowest possible in- 
vestment consistent with the safest and 
most efficient possible plant. And AEC 
demanded further that the funds be 
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Operation Snowfall 


D-DAY MINUS ONE 


Over 8000 paratroopers stand poised 
for the start of Operation Snowfall— 
the largest winter air borne maneu- 
vers ever held. 

At the jump area — near Camp 
Drum, N. Y.—Signal Corps Officers 
ready the vital air-ground communi- 
cation equipment. 

But, final hook-ups require unit-to- 
unit electrical connections that lock 
tight and protect against accidental 
disconnection during use. 


None, however, are available from 
the Post Supply Depot, and at 4:45 
P.M. an emergency call is made to 
the Graybar office at Syracuse 90 
miles away. 

. .. Within an hour, Graybar had 
shipped the needed Twist-lock devices. 
On arrival at Camp Drum, they were 
immediately installed permitting the 
use of equipment that might other- 
wise not have functioned as an integ- 
ral part of the test. 


@ Though this particular order covered a standard wiring item and 
amounted to only a few dollars, it indicates the kind of service you can 


expect from Graybar. 


108 strategically-located Graybar offices make ordering easy — regard- 
less of your location. Skilled Graybar staffs will help you work out job 


costs and specifications . . 
in any electrical field. 


. lend a hand in solving technical problems 


Graybar distributes more than 100,000 electrical items — reliable, 
well-known lines you know and respect. Make your next order for electri- 
cal items read “via Graybar”—see for yourself why companies of all 


kinds depend on Graybar for everything electrical. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 





tive offices: Grayb 


244-210 


Call Graybar tist for... 











They'll make Bigger Hogs 
of themselves on CONCRETE 


Yes, because these pigs will eat all the feed instead of trampling 
it in the mud. They'll fatten quicker and reach marketable 
weights sooner. With America’s population increasing by more 
than 7,000 per day while the percentage of farmers is decreasing, 
concrete improvements like this feeding floor play an important 
role in boosting production and saving labor. 


For example, when Roy Stockman, a Cole County, Mo. dairy- 
man, built a concrete barn his dairy production went up 13 per 
cent. In addition he saved 30 per cent on feed, twice as much 
manure and a great deal of time and labor. 


Or consider dairyman Lincoln Schroeder who improved his 
farm near Rochester, Minn. with concrete buildings and barn- 
yards. His herd’s butterfat average increased 26 per cent. 


Clare McLean of Gratiot County, Mich. had a muddy barn- 
yard for 25 years, then paved it with concrete. Now, instead of 
being compelled to ship lightweight cattle in the “muddy sea- 
son” he can go right on feeding them to heavier weights before 
sending them to market. 

Helping America’s farmers produce more food in less ume 
with less effort is only one of concrete’s contributions. It also 
provides better, lower-annual-cost houses, pavements, schools, 
factories and public works. Developing more durable, lower- 
annual-cost construction is the job to which the Portland 
Cement Association, a non-profit organization, is dedicated. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. { A nctional organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III. } and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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raised at the cheapest possible interest 
cost. 

The cheapest possible financing, of 
course, would have been complete fed- 
eral financing. But AEC didn’t want 
that. The next cheapest was mortgage 
bonds. And on the security of a federal 
contract, the big institutional investors 
would lend as much as 95% of the 
money at as low as 3.75%. But since 
the power contract had to be cancellable 
at any time, the borrowing companies 
would have to raise cash to scale down 
so large a debt ratio if and when can- 
cellation came. 
¢ The Solution—The answer finally 
came through a special application of 
bank credit. A number of insurance 
companies agreed to lend up to $360- 
million, 82% of the total financing, at 
3.75% for 25 years. A somewhat larger 
group of banks agreed to lend $60-mil- 
lion, 13.6% of the total, at 4%. to be 
retired in 10 years. The 15 companies 
were to put up $20-million, 4.4% of 
the total, at a return of 8%. 

Ordinarily, conventional _ electric 
utility financing would let a company 
earn, sav, 6% return on depreciated in- 
vestment. That might break down 
about this way: 10% on about 35% of 
its investment; perhaps 4.5% on 15% 
of the investment; and, say, 3.5% on 
half the investment. Thus, when AEC 
limited the OVEC companies to 8% 
on 4.4% of the investment, it was 
awarding them no melon. 


il. Why Ask for Trouble? 


[To a normall nservative utility 
man, such a proposition would be 
ridiculous at first glimpse. Still, the 
executives of the 15 companies bought 
it—and they're pretty proud of the bar- 
gain. Equally imposing, they talked a 
lot of pretty hardboiled financial people 
into getting up the cash. On both 
counts, a body might reasonably ask: 
for heaven’s sake, why? 
¢ Obvious—The answer, really, is pretty 
simple: 

AEC was going to dump a 1.8-million 
kw. load right into the territory these 
companies serve. Somebody was going 
to have to serve it; who better than the 
people whose business is to generate 
and distribute the power in that area? 

Further, the Pike County load pre- 
sented a whale of a professional chal- 
lenge. And that was a natural for this 
group. It has done much of the signif- 
icant power pionecring that has been 
done in this country during the last 15 
years. 

For example, each is a member of 
the largest interconnected power pool 
in the world, covering 24 states in 
which something less than half the U.S. 
generating capacity is located. This 
pool is really a combination of smaller 
power pools. The biggest of these 
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They called it “Carrier University” 
in 1925 when the first formal Carrier 
engineering training program was 


‘ 


started. Today, our “graduates” num- 
d 5 


ber about fifteen hundred engineers. 

That’s quite a record. But it doesn’t 
half tell the story of the Carrier 
Training Programs. 

Even before 1925 Carrier could see 
that the growth of the air conditioning 
industry depended on having enough 
trained men. 

So Carrier trained men. Not to fill 
vacancies, not to keep up with orders, 
but to serve a market which had not 
yet been created. 


a. Comdions 4. im AuaNiD 


~ \ 


During the depression, when most 
businesses were lopping off any “unes 
sential” expenses, Carrier continued 
to train men, 

It took courage then, but the years 
proved Carrier right. Air conditioning 
has become a billion dollar industry. 

Today some of the graduates of these 
Carrier training courses are top execu 
tives in our own company. Some are 


with other companies. Some are in 


dependent consulting engineers. 


These men, in large measure, have 
been the builders of the air condition- 
ing industry. Without them, air condi- 
tioning could not serve you as it does. 


air conditioning + refrigeration 





smaller pools covers the area served by 
these 15 companies and several more. 
e Mass Guarantee—Because they’re part 
of the pool, the 15 OVEC companies 
can guarantee to provide a 15% reserve- 
capacity margin for the Pike County 
load. AEC gets the protection free, will 
pay only incremental operating costs if 
it uses the capacity. If you had to build 
that 15% reserve from scratch, you'd 
add $40-million, at least to the cost of 
the system. Actually, the OVEC sys- 
tem also will have a 15% reserve com- 
a ponent in it. When so important a 
Seesese Ss: plant operates at so high a load factor, 
a ee . the conventional 15% reserve isn’t 
enough. So AEC will have 30% re- 
serve, half coming from the pool. 

e Shock Absorber—The pool will carry 
a 465,000-kw. interim AEC load, be- 
tween the time when the separation 
plant is finished and the OVEC system 
can be built. That gains AEC perhaps 
two years. And finally, if the pool 
weren't there as a shock-absorber, AEC 
could never have got the cancellation 
clause it needed. No single system could 
possibly absorb 2.2-million kw. 

e Pioneers in the Field—The three 
American Gas & Electric subsidiaries 
participating have done considerable 
pioneering which helped achieve that 
3.8-mill rate for AEC. They have been 
leaders in the utility industry’s march to 
higher temperatures and higher pres- 
sures in the generating plants. These 
yield greater thermal efficiency. Just pre- 
war, the industr eraged 1.38 Ib. of 
Willamette Cherry Grower's, Salem, Oregon. Notice the 77 National Wood tanks (upper coal (adjusted to 13,100 Btu.) per kilo- 

right of photograph) for processing cherries. watt hour. 
I'he best machines on these svstems 


EFFICIENT FOOD PROCESSING now—whose desi will be used to 


hasten Pike County—will average .70 Ib 


MADE POSSIBLE BY wooD TANKS per kwh. on th 1¢ basis When you 


convert that fu ug, at 17.5¢ per 
Each year the Willamette Cherry Growers prepare between 3,000-5,000 million Btu.. it es out to better than 
tons of cherries for future processing. Speed is necessary in economically c 1] : kwh. TI ember tl 
processing a large quantity of highly perishables such as cherries. The 1.5 mills per kv ; a en aya that 
Willamette Cherry Growers have found that by replacing barrels with the every mill per kw! Ids $15-million per 
large National Wood tanks, they could benefit from many economies in year to AEC’s | r bill 
operation. This more efficient handling and storing of cherries has allowed Finally. such n reneration means 
them to save considerable time and money. OR ae f - I ee 
The National Wood tanks and pipe lines used by many other food wrvenses transmussi tes ORES 
processors* have also been custom-designed to reduce costs by solving sion engineers KI that the power you 
their liquid storage or transportation problems. can shove throug 1 given line ris¢ 


Food Processors Write Today roughly with th juare of voltage, 
Maybe National Wood tanks and pipe can help you lower processing costs. ilthough cost doesn’t rise nearly so en" 
If you store or transport liquids, write today giving details of your operation. 


ea 
= 





So effective ma t ismussion dem nas 


Our engineering staff will carefully analyze the details. If National Wood the highest usef Itage. Late next 
tanks and pipe can help you, we will work with your staff to design wood vear, AG&E will t the first leg of a 
tanks and pipes to fit your special project. 330.k } int ‘eration. With one 
You'll be pleased with the savings in time and money that you can . Dug game ae ee 
make with durable National wood tanks and pipes exception, the est U.S. transmis 
* Names given on request. sion today is at 2 kv. OVEC will use 
Tank & Pipe Co 330 ky. 
orth Columbia Blvd., Dept. B 
Portland 17, Oregon 


lll. The Key: Cheap Fuel 


For all the ering these com 
panies have d the really cheap 
power that AEC ls remains depend 
ent on the pri f raw energy. For 


OVEC, that means coal. When it’s in 

WOOD TANKS -< PIPE eS  Ovec an ae 15 
DIVISION OF Mand M WOOD WORKING COMPANY | million tons per year. That will rep 
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Made Milmactee famous 


The same “Scotchlite” that gives day and night visibility to highway advertising 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 





STARDARD 


STM, a 
AAA Swifts TF 


HOW TO SELL 
24 HOURS A DAY 


A HANDBOOK FOR EXECUTIVES 


WRITE TODAY for this FREE hand- 
book—and sample “Scotchlite” 
Sheeting Emblem. Tells you how 
reflectorized signs and emblems 
give your company’s advertising 
more SELL—at lowest cost. 


REG uv 5 PAT OFF 


ScoTCHLITE 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO.., Dept. BW-6, ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 


Please send me sample “‘Scotchlite’’ Sheeting Emblem 
and executive handbook, “‘How to Sell 24 Hours A Day.” 














@ BONE... STATE ne 
Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Cc ‘0. St Paul 6, Minn.—also makers 


of “Scotch"’ Brand Preasure-sensitive Tapes, “Scotch” foun 1 Reec ording Tape, * “Underseal” 
Rubberized Coating, Safety-Waik" Non-slip Surfac!n }M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives 
General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, I.. .Y. Ia c anada: London, Ont., Can 
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LOOK FOR YOUR NEAREST GOODYEAR 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTOR 
in the yellow pages of your Telephone Directory 
under “Rubber Products” or “Rubber Goods.” 
He handles Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Molded 
Goods, Packing, Tank Lining, Rubber-Covered 
Rolls built to the world’s highest standard of 
quolity. 








“Diet control” for a hungry jet 
fighter comes from a multiple-speed 
pump that injects fuel into the burners 
at a different rate for varying speeds of 
flight. During manufacture and in the 
field, test after test has to be conducted 
on these units to assure safe, depend- 
able operation, with painstaking accu- 


racy required in the testing. 


The test machine is built around a 
variable speed V-belt drive—and that’s 
where the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man—comes into the picture. The 
builder of the speed unit required 
absolute speed accuracy within 4 of 
1% at speeds varying from 150 to 
7.500 RPM—and called on the G.T.M. 
Constant, dependable feeding of home fires is assured this stoker, which gets its power from a for recommendations after all V-belts 
V-drive built around the time-tested Compass-V-Stret Betr—the original steel-cable bodied V-belt. tried had failed to produce the 








Cold room test duplicates conditions of high 
altitude flight in testing airplane components 
with variable speed testing unit using 
Compass-V-Steet Betts. Speeds range from 
150 to 7,500 RPM, with no hunting and nearly 
complete absence of drift—to accuracy within 
% of 1%, beyond capacity of any other belts. 


required control. He studied the drive 
and recommended using CompPass- 
/-STEEL BeELts. In every one of these 
lrives made, this Goodyear developed 
V-Belt now gets the assignment. 


As different as can be, the drive on a 
popular stoker feeds coal at a steady, 
slow, economical rate to the furnace 
fire pot—and gets its power from a 
single Compass-V-STEEL BELT like 
those used in carefully matched sets 
by the variable speed tester. In each 
of these cases, ONLY G.T.M.-recom- 
mended Compass-V-STEEL BELTS 
proved satisfactory on the drive. 


There’s a reason—as the G.T.M. can 
quickly tell you. For only Goodyear 
makes these belts with such painstak- 
ing care. Revolutionary construction 
methods introduced by Goodyear — 
used only by Goodyear —insure that 
the cables of airplane-type, high tensile 
steel bodying these belts are absolutely 
parallel and in the same plane, with no 
possibility of any cable being slack, 
wavy or uneven in length or tension. 
Individual belt molds make each belt 
in a matched set uniform in length, 
cross-section and weight. An X-ray 
check before shipment is a final guar- 


antee of performance for every belt. 


First steel cable belt made, 
Goodyear’s time- and job-tested 
Compass-V-STEEL and Steel Cable 
V-Belts are your best way to highest 
efficiency at speeds from 10 to 10,000 
feet per minute — with smooth opera- 
tion all through the range, minimum 
maintenance requirements, practically 
zero stretch and slip and far greater 
load and strength capacity. You can see 
if the original Steel Cable V-Belt is 
your answer to better drives by writ- 
ing the G.T.M., Goodyear, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


EAR 


IN RUBBER 


Compass—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOOD, 


GREATEST NAME 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST tt iE ER TOLD” — Every Sunday— ABC Network 





Doehler-Jarvis Corporation, world’s largest 
producer and finisher of die castings, 
utilizes energy in color in huge Toledo, 
Ohio, plant to improve working conditions. 


- 


Pittsburgh Color Dynamics 


Increases production efficiency . . . Lowers manufacturing costs ... Reduces accident time loss 


ow Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAM- 
ICS helps management and 
workers alike is being demonstrated 
daily in a wide variety of industries. 
@ This modern method of putting 
the energy in color to work helps to 
increase production efficiency and 
lower manufacturing costs at the same 
time that it improves working condi- 
tions, simplifies housekeeping and 
reduces time-loss accidents. 
@ An excellent example of these re- 
sults is the large Toledo, Ohio, plant 
of the Doehler-Jarvis Corporation. 
@ This company is the world’s largest 
producer and finisher of die castings. 
Its experience in this field dates back 
to 1905, when H. H. Doehler invented 
the first metal die casting machine. 
Today the Doehler-Jarvis Corpora- 


tion makes castings for motor cars 
and trucks, radio and television sets, 
household appliances, business 
machines and a great many other 
products. 


@ The huge Toledo plant was painted 
according to COLOR DYNAMICS 
several years ago. The benefits from 
this are best summarized by Robert 
H. Kitzman, vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing: 


@ “As in most factories, it had been 
our custom to paint our plant and 
equipment periodically to protect it 
from wear and deterioration. Then we 
decided to color-engineer our facili- 


ties the COLOR DYNAMICS way. 


@ “By using focal colors on working 
parts of machines, in contrast to eye- 


COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study of Your Plant — FREE! 


@ For a complete analysis of the service COLOR DYNAMICS can perform for you, send for our free, 
profusely illustrated booklet. It explains simply and clearly how to put color to work on machines, 
walls, floors, ceilings and mobile equipment. Beer still, let us show you exactly how to apply it in 
your plant. We'll be glad to submit a color engineering study of your entire factory, or any part of it, 
without cost or obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and arrange to 
have our COLOR DYNAMICS representative see you at your convenience. Or mail this coupon. 


rest colors on stationary parts, we 
help our men to see their work better. 
By using eye-rest colors on walls, as 
well as colors with high light reflec- 
tion on ceilings, we further reduce eye 
strain. This lessens physical fatigue. 


@ “Safety colors which mark hazard 
areas help to reduce danger of acci- 
dents. These improvements give us 
better workmanship, greater volume, 
higher morale and a better relation- 
ship between management and 
employees.” 


@ Why not test the practical value 
of COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant. 
Use this modern painting system to 
put color to work on a machine or 
two—or in a complete department— 
and see the difference it makes. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK! 


ery Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Dept. -102, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
(0 Please send me a FREE copy of 
your Booklet “Color Dynamics.” 
O Please have your representative 
call for a Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part. 


<> PITTSBURGH PAINTS = 


PAINTS @ GLASS e@ 


CHEMICALS e 


BRUSHES @ PLASTICS 


Cte__. A —___ State. 
“ te Glass Co., Pittsburgh 


Copr. 1952, Pittsburgh P! 





resent between 75% and 80% of 
OVEC’s operating cost. Thus, it just 
has to be A cng 

OVEC figures on fueling its two gen- 
erating plants for 17.5¢ per million Btu. 
at the power plant. That’s cheap coal 
on any utility system. To get it year in 
and year out will really take some doing. 

That’s why OVEC is still scratching 
its head about exactly where to put the 
two generating plants it will ici~one 
in Ohio, one in Indiana. The answers 
will be out any day, for it is hoped 
round will be broken within a month. 
Vherever they prove to be, the site 
will represent the tightest possible cal- 
culation of costs—both extraction and 
transportation. Getting the coal out 
cheaply will be the sation of the -mine 
operators. “eer it to the stations will 
be OVEC’s problem. 
¢ Two Roads to Coal—Because of the 
magnitude of OVEC’s coal require- 
ments—and their long life span—OVEC 
decided it had to build two plants. 

By taking two plants in two states, 
OVEC laid open two combinations of 
the finest coal fields in the country. 


Billions of Therms 


The Indiana Station, where six 200,- 
000-kw. turbine-generators are expected 
to be installed, will draw on the fields 
of southern Indiana, southern Illinois, 
and western Kentucky. The Ohio plant, 
with five units, will tap the fields of 
southeastern Ohio, West Virginia, west- 
ern Pennsylvania, and eastern Kentucky. 
Both plants will be open to barge 
delivery. 
¢ Utopia—Both these fields are crowded 
with coal operators who ought to drool 
over the possibilities of the OVEC mar- 
ket. That's because it’s big and it’s 
long-term. That kind of market lets a 
coal operator make the heavy invest- 
ment required for a thoroughly mech- 
anized mine. And that kind of mining 
lets an operator boost output very sub- 
stantially indeed. With mechanization, 
the operators can absorb a lot of the 
heavy wage boosts which are claimed 
regularly by the United Mine Workers. 
And such absorption will be vital to 
both OVEC and AEC, for that 3.8-mill 
rate is loaded with escalator clauses, 
and every mill it rises will add $15-mil- 
lion to the national tax bill. 
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GAS SALES: 





60 


... have doubled in 


ten years... 
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_ Data: Petroleum Administration for Defense. 
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Still Shooting Upward 


The phenomenal growth in use of natural 
gas as a fuel isn’t anywhere near its limit 
yet; gas sales by 1955 are likely to rise 40% 
above the 1951 level. 

That's the estimate of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense. The forecast pro- 
vided the basis for the gas industry’s 1953 
expansion program, recently approved by 
Defense Production Administration. The 
program calls for laying of 7,200 mi. of 
large-diameter (16 in. or more) gas trans- 
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mission lines and 17,700 mi. of small-diam- 
eter field, gathering, and distribution lines 
next year. 

Gas demand rose from 19-billion therms 
in 1941 to approximately 49.7-billion 
therms in 1951; by 1955 it may reach 69.8- 
billion therms. (A therm equals 100,000 
Btu., is used as a measuring stick by the gas 
industry to compensate for the differing heat 
values of natural, manufactured, and mix- 
tures of natural and manufactured gas.) 





MOTOR FREIGHT 
a partner in keeping 


AMERICA STRONG 
“WHEELS of PROGRESS” 


New color motion picture 

available for group showings 

Ciubs, schools, civic groups 
will find this dramatic film an 
interesting and informative 
portrayal of the development 
and importance of motor freight 
transportation. 


Please write to P-I-E, General Office, 
Dept. BW, for full information 
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“The world was made in 6 days... 


.. It was a hurry-up job... 


... 50 things aren't perfect... 


Sumner Slichter Bets Americans 


Ihe U.S. has no economist more 
widely known or followed by business 
men than Sumner Shichter of Harvard. 

But right now Slichter is locked in 
combat with many a businessman, with 
businc SS cconomiusts, and with business 
backed organizations New  York’s 
Journal of Commerce, for example, has 
run a series of editorials contesting 
Slichter’s latest findings 
¢ Age of Inflation—The issue is infla 
tion. That’s about as emotion-packed 
i word as there is in times like these. 
Slichter’s opponents are against infla- 
tion, for stable prices. Thev are busi- 
nessmen and economists who have been 
fighting for price stability. ‘Thev feel 
that Slichter has betrayed them, may be 
buving inflation as the casv answer to 
the economic problems of the U.S. 


|. The Problems 


Actually, Slichter took a good hard 
look at the basic problems before reach- 


100 


ing his conclusions. As he sees it, the 
U.S. must realize the full meaning of 
such factors as 

Full employment. It’s only since 
World War II that the U.S.—and most 
other nations—has put maintaining 
high-level employment at the top of its 
list of economic objectives. So far, it has 
been no problem. But full employment 
has been a factor helping to raise prices. 
And in the future it may be possible 
to keep employment high only by sec 
ing that the nation’s demands for goods 
keeps slightly ahead of its ability to 
produce Io economists, that’s one 
definition of inflation—demand greater 
than supply At least, this situation 
is ordinarily accompanied by rising 
pricc S 

Collective bargaining. Full bargaining 
rights, like full employment policies, are 
a relatively new thing. So far, collective 
bargaining, too, has been an inflationary 
factor. In the postwar rounds of wage 


increases, wages have risen faster than 


management gineers have been 
able to rais ictivity—so price 
have had to g Probably collective 
bargaining wi to keep wag 
ahead of product t 

The U.S.’ export surplus. For vears, 
the world ha ght more from the 
U.S. than it | ld us (BW—Oct.11 
'52,p106 On r, of course, 18 for 
the U.S. to | 
by buving m 
But that me 
many industric 
unless demand 
suppl 
evervbody 

Weighing tl itinuing impact of 
these built-in ns in the economy, 
Slichter concl that the effects will 
continue to b« lationary Checking 
them so that t vouldn’t be infla 
tionarv invol inpleasant conse 
quences, as Slichter sees it 
¢ The Consequences—Accepting unem- 
ployment mean vering living stand- 


ilance the account 
other 

t ompetition for 
vould be fought 
unning ahead of 
ity of business for 


countries 


creating 
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... We're continually choosing among evils.” So... 


sf Will Choose Inflation 


ards. If the U.S. should decide to 
let unemployment rise in order to have 
stable prices, it would lose the produc- 
tion of several million workers. In- 
evitably, the nation’s real standard of 
living would fall. 

To keep a check on collective bar- 
gaining so that it wouldn’t tend to raise 
prices would mean putting restrictions 
on the bargaining process. Slichter 
until rather recently seemed to think 
that some kind of restrictions would 
be imposed in the end. But he has 
been reviewing proposals for govern- 
ment regulation and finds none of them 
promising. He now feels that the U.S. 
will avoid the disadvantages of chronic 
unemployment and of government regu- 
lation of bargaining by accepting a slow 
rise in prices to offset the rise in labor 
costs. 

To balance its trade accounts, the 
U.S. probably needs to accept another 
$4-billion to $5-billion a year in im- 
ports. If we don’t do it, as Slichter sees 
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it, we will be playing the Kremlin’s 
game. Certainly, Stalin is now chang- 
ing the Soviet’s whole line (BW —Oct. 
11’52,p30) hoping to capitalize on splits 
within the capitalistic world over such 
trade problems. But such a big increase 
in imports will probably be tolerated 
only if demand continues to run ahead 
of supply—and if prices continue to 
rise. 

¢ Warnings—Economists have been 
warning the U.S. about the inflation- 
ary dangers of these problems for years. 
But most of them have looked at only 
one problem at a time—not at the im- 
pact of them all on the whole economy. 
And most economists have felt, or have 
offered, hopes that somehow the in- 
flationary consequences could be 
avoided. 

¢ How Bad?—Now Slichter has looked 
the problem in the eye and concluded 
that we're likely to have prices rising 
moderately—say 2% or 3% a year—for 
years to come. So he asks, “How bad is 





- + @s long as you keep 


your feet on the ground! 
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and the metal working production 
men—especially those who build 
machines that use the tools—keep 
their feet on the ground. They must, 
to build better aircraft, better land 
equipment—so they use Wesson- 
metal. Wessonmetal—a cemented 
carbide—is now used to machine 
some port of every tank, truck, 
tractor or plane we produce. Write 
for details yourself —today! 
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Wessonmetal—cemented carbide — 





is available in six stondord grades, 
several special grades. Wesson will 
produce a grade to meet the needs 
of our most modern machines or 








ii newest metals. 








Important savings 
in insurance costs, 1 §) 
sharp reduction of 
crippling injuries, 
safer and smoother 


production, upswing — 


in employee morale 
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—and, of course, topflight handling 


of claims! . . . Cooperation with their 
Employers Mutuals Team has given 
all these benefits to thousands of our 
policyholder-owners., 


This teamwork can 





help your business! 


(es all 
cio EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
Heme Office: Wensen, Wissenein Of WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 


The Employers Mutuals Team 





Employers Mutuals write: Work "sc Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable, 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





“. .. The danger of living too 
long is growing greater and 
greater...” 


inflation?” 
headed. 

Even a 2% rise in prices will cause 
substantial injustice. It will chop the 
purchasing power of the dollar by 45% 
over 30 years. The value of insurance 
policies and pension plans will be cut 
almost in half over a lifetime. But, says 
Slichter, this shouldn’t be magnified. 
People can protect themselves against 
rising prices to some extent by putting 
the bulk of their savings into stocks 
and real estate, where values move up 
as prices rise. And the gains to the 
country in maintaining high employ- 
ment and high living standards--which 
are made possible by the rising prices 
—will offset the injustices. 


ll. The Man 


Probably no one but Slichter could 

have aroused such a storm of contro- 
versy in stating his views. For Sumner 
Huber Slichter, 60, Lamont university 
professor at Harvard, is unique. 
e Half-World—Slichter is alone in his 
eminence in his chosen field—the half- 
world between academic economists 
and business. The academic economists, 
almost to a man, are preoccupied with 
the theoretical aspects of the economy. 
They construct elaborate mathematical 
models to demonstrate the relationship 
between, say, investment opportunities 
and a rising national income. But they 
don’t pay much attention to what's 
going on in business. 

Businessmen and business econo- 
mists are wrapped up in the working of 
business—and in trying to forecast 
which way the economy is headed. 
Slichter works in both fields. For his 
students at Harvard, he constructs the 
mathematical models on the _black- 


Here again, he’s hard- 
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BUILDS $10,000 SPECIAL MACHINE 
IN FOUR WEEKS AT COST OF $2500. 


Lewyt Corporation Eliminates 16- month delay 
by use of Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices 


Lewyt Corporation, contract manufacturers and 
famous makers of the Lewyt Vacuum Cleaner, 
faced a 16-month delivery delay and a $10,000 
price on a machine to make variable condenser 
spacer rods for the Signal Corps. Neither Lewyt 
nor the Signal Corps could wait that long. 


Tool room ingenuity, coupled with Bellows 
“Controlled-Air-Power” Devices, enabled Lewyt to 
build their own machine, which would auto- 
matically drill 8 holes and tap 4 of them in the 
spacer rods. They built this machine in 4 weeks 
and at a cost of only $2,500. 


Utilizing a Bellows Rotary Feed Table, a Bellows 
Drill Press Feed, two ordinary drill presses, an 
8-spindle adjustable drilling head, and a 4-spindle 
adjustable tapping head, this machine produces 360 
spacer rods per hour, performing 4,320 separate 
operations within this time. 


This story is typical of the experiences of thou- 
sands of manufacturers, large and small, in all lines 
of industry. No matter what you make, chances are 
Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices can help 
you make it quicker — and at less cost. 


If you’d like a copy of the Foto Facts File 
describing this operation, write The Bellows Co., 
Dept. BW-1052, Akron 9, Ohio. Ask for Foto Facts 


File FF 52-455. 
The 


Bellows 
Co. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 6uA 


“CONTROLLED-AIR-POWER” FOR FASTER, SAFER, BETTER PRODUCTION 








SIOMEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC. 
ONE PARK AVE. * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TO DEPT. C 


FOLDING 
MADE EASY 


Now get easy, fast folding of 
anything you mail. Eliminate 
slow, costly hand folding with 
the new A. B. Dick Folding 
Machine. 

Learn in 5 minutes how to 
make all standard folds. Just 
use the Quick-Set Fold Chart. 
No measuring! No computing! 
Send coupon for details. 


EXCLUSIVE Quick-Set Fold 
Chart. No guesswork! 





I'dlike more informationon saving with 
the new A. B. Dick Folding Machine. 
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“,.. There are two answers. One is that the figures are no good...” 


board—and then wipes them off, saying 
that you'd need a motion picture to 
show how the curves change as _busi- 
nessmen’s confidence in the state of 
the world changes. To know how 
businessmen feel, and how labor leaders 
and government officials feel—Slichter 
gets out on the road to see them. 
He talks to those in each group in their 
own language, puts the whole of his 
findings together, and bases his forecast 
solidly on theory. 

The results are not always popular. 
Some hard-rock economists, including 
some of the Harvard faculty, feel Slich- 
ter is merely a popularizer. Some busi- 
nessmen feel he’s dealing too much 
from the theorists’ side of the deck. 
¢ The Teacher—Slichter goes his own 
way. He came out of Wisconsin origi- 
nally. He considered law for a time— 
and studied it for two years. Then he 
swung to economics, and specialized 
in labor economics under John R. 
Commons, the first of the great labor 
economists in the U.S. He has staved 
in academic work ever since, with in- 
terruptions for investigations for the 
government on labor problems, social 
securitv. He’s primarily a teacher. As 
such, in the Lamont university chair, 
he concentrates on a few courses cen- 
tered on economic and labor problems. 
He travels extensively in addressing 
businessmen’s groups all over the 
countrv—but only when he can do it 
without missing a class. And he writes 
prodigiouslv—turning out more books 
and papers than perhaps any other 
economist 

Slichter’s writing reflects the man. 
He has a research assistant and secre- 
tarics to help him—but the big part of 
their job is to run down figures he asks 
them for and to transcribe the results. 
He dictates, throwing away prelimi- 
narics, not bothering with grace notes. 
And he uses pungent language (pictures, 
page 100) in both the classroom and in 
his writing 


His interests center on his work. 
Slichter lives the quict life of a Harvard 
professor in old Cambridge. He took 
a vacation in Puerto Rico last year, 
but spent most of his time investigating 
new plants set up under the island's 
plan to encour industry. Another 
Harvard faculty member, vacationing 
there at the same time, found he hardly 
spoke to Slichter. For one thing, 
Slichter was usually fully dressed while 
he was almost always wearing a bathing 
suit. 
¢ Union Fellows—Slichter’s big interest 
in the last 10 vears has been Harvard's 
program for trade union fellows 
Paralleling the advanced management 
course at the Harvard Business School, 
it is designed to give potential labor 
exccutives the me sort of cducation 
that potenti il nagement men get. 


ill. The Man's Mind 


No matter ww much they quar 
rel with him momists—and _ busi 
nessmen—resp¢ Slichter’s work. He 
has built up r 40 vears or more a 
picture of the U.S. economy—know 
how on its ind theorv of its 
structure—that fe in match. As onc 
of his student “You have to be 
50 vears old, to do what he can do.” 
His judgment—the cconomists’ chief 
tool since cconomics is a_highly-im 
perfect scien irt—has been proved 
time and again. It’s this sort of thing 
that led another Harvard economist, the 
late Joseph Schumpeter to call him a 
“shrewd Yan! 

e In the thirties, Slichter was 
practically alc n arguing that the 
American economy still had tremen 
dous room to grow The dominant 
school of economists then was arguing 
that this was a mature economy—that 
industry had grown about as much as it 
would, that | to look to new fields 
to maintain iployment. Industrv’s 
wartime and p r doubling of its ca- 
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Anotherexample of how Carpenter 
*Application Engineering Service 
is working for industry 
The giant 200-inch telescope at Cali- 
fornia’s Mt. Palomar Observatory was 
picking up thousands of stars missed 
by other telescopes. But the job of 
measuring and coordinating the data 
revealed by the photographs was so big 
that astronomers couldn't keep abreast 
of it. Then the delicate astrophotometer 
was developed and the problem was solved. The new device 
mechanically computes the size of a star in a fraction of the 
time trained astronomers could do it with former devices, 


oe 


Naturally, such a precise instrument posed quite a few 
materials problems. One was the type of steel for the hardened 
ways on which the machine travels horizontally back and 
forth. Many different special steels were tried. All failed because 


they couldn’t meet the exacting straightness that was required. 


Then, Carpenter Application Engineering Service was called 
in... and Carpenter Vega, a new air-hardening steel that 
shows practically no distortion in heat treatment was put to 
work. Used successfully for thousands of critical tool and die 
applications, Vega has proved to be the only steel found to 
stay straight enough in the 20” lengths of the ways. Are there 
applications in your plant where a steel providing this kind 
of performance could give your product extra competi- 
tive advantages? 


Time and again, industry is finding new ways to save money 
and improve the salability of products with the help of 
Carpenter Application Engineering Service . . . a service that 
uses imagination to apply steels for best results. A.E.S. is 
yours to profit by when you do business with Carpenter, 
THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 140 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. 


(io SEE 


Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 





Playing with Sand 


Tempel Manufacturing Co. turns a time-consuming job into play 
and makes it pay off. 

This manufacturer of metal laminations uses costly silica sand 
in their annealing pots. After the laminations are annealed the 
sand must be removed from the pots and reclaimed. 

Previously the sand was laboriously removed by shovels and 
brooms. Now Tempel uses a TORNADO Vacuum Cleaner to whisk 
the sand out of the pots with speed and thoroughness. Tempel 
turned work into play by using TORNADO—and it paid off. 

This is but one of the many profit-making applications to which 
these powerful, rugged vacuum cleaners are being adapted 
throughout industry. 

Your TORNADO is also ready to pick up water, oil, scrubbing 
solutions, metal chips and other dirt quickly and thoroughly. 

Other TORNADO equipment and accessories 
will clean overhead fixtures, under machinery 
and equipment, or remove lint from electric 
motors. TORNADO specializes in taking the 
“dust out of industry.”’ Write for Bulletin 600. 


REWER Wectric MEG. C0. 


5104 North Ravenswood Avenue « Chicago 40, Illinois 





pacity and production proved Slich- 
ter’s point. 

e He was one of the first—in 1942 
and 1943-to predict that World War 
II would be followed not by a depres- 
sion, but by a boom. Government 
economists, looking for 8-million un- 
employed, swung the othe: way—and 
then were confounded by the boom. 

Slichter has the trick, too, of recog- 

nizing trends before most other econo- 
mists are ready to pass judgment on 
them. He was quoted across the coun- 
try in the early postwar years when 
he said that this was becoming a “la- 
boristic economy’—meaning that the 
whole economy was being shaped more 
and more by the influence of the larg- 
est single group within it, the labor 
unions. 
e The Beginnings—Slichter himself 
isn’t sure where he collected the intel- 
lectual material out of which he has 
built his central theories. He thinks 
that his position on the capacity of the 
United States for growth goes back 
to his boyhood. He has been sur- 
rounded by people who were engineer- 
ing-minded, although he knows little 
science himself His father was a 
mathematician, his brothers geologists, 
chemists—and businessmen. One of 
his sons studied chemical engineering, 
the other geolog\ This gave Slichter 
an insight into the promise of research 
and technology—and gave him the 
foundation to argue against the mature 
economy school 

Growing up in a Middle West where 
the future was more important than the 
past edges his outlook. Professor Com- 
mons stimulated his interest in labor 
and economics, but Slichter thinks this 
interest was already sharp before he 
got into college. He got his first good 
look into busin ind labor problems 
when he spent a summer working as a 
machine hand at International Har- 
vester’s Deering Works. He has main 
tained that contact with hundreds of 
visits to plants and thousands of talks 
with labor leaders and businessmen. 

All this has been grist for a restless 
mind. The grist has been checked 
against the theoretician’s findings over 
the vears and checked against experi- 
ence. It is the combination of knowl- 
edge and theory that makes Slichter 
unique. Few others practice in his field, 
and none approach his eminence. He 
is the “‘businessman’s economist.” 

That’s why his acceptance of the 
probability of continuing inflation has 
shocked his more conservative associates 
in, sav, the Committee for Economic 
Development 

It’s also why many a businessman— 
embattled against Slichter now—is likely 
to adjust his mental gears later. Slich- 
ter’s record as a forecaster makes it a 
good bet to count on continuing infla- 
tion as a key fact in business planning. 
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"Since using your simplified lubrication program, 





we have enjoyed substantial savings” 


says SAM PLANER, President, 
Piedmont Mills, Inc., Gastonia, North Carolina 





NDUSTRIAL 


LUBRIC “ANTS 


Pure Oil's complete line of top-quality industrial lubricants 
includes many oils and greases designed fo do several different 
jobs, instead of one specific job. 

And fo do each job equally well. 

This enables you to reduce i lubricant inventory . 
simplify your lubricating pr es. ize waste ond 
error. 

if you are interested in something that definitely can save 
you money (and who isn't, in times like these), contact your 
local Pure Oil office* or write: 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY, Industrial Sales 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





Take a tip from Piedmont 


They needed to use 3 different lubricants for their air compressors and elec- 
tric motors. Now, PUROPALE HEAVY oil does all 3 jobs! Does them better, 
Mr. Planer says, and for less! Whatever type of machinery you have in your 
plant, your Pure Oil representative can help you, too, find ways to simplify 
and save with Pure Oil industrial lubricants. 


Be sure with Pure 
a 
*Sales or affiliate sales offices are located in Atlanta, Georgia * Birmingham, Alabama * Charlotte, North Carolina © Chattonooge, Tennessee * Columbus, Ohio + Hattiesburg, 


Mississippi + Indianapolis, Indiana + Jacksonville, Florida + Madison, Wisconsin * Memphis, Tennessee * Miami, Florida * Minneapolis, Minnesota + Wew York, New York + Norfolk, 
Virginia + Parkersburg, West Virginia * Pensacola, Florida * Seaford, Delaware. 





ps: 
printing stamps! 


@ Geta DM, the desk-model postage 
meter for the small office .. . and 
print your own postage, any amount 
needed for any kind of mail. 


@ The DM prints a meter stamp directly 
on the envelope, with a dated 

postmark, and prints your own small 
advertisement, if you like... Has a 
moistener for sealing envelope flaps. 
Even provides postage for parcel post. 
Anyone can learn to use it in a jiffy. 

@ The DM can be set for as much postage 
as you want to buy, protects it from loss, 
damage, theft. Automatically accounts for 
postage on visible registers. Saves time 
and effort in mailing — and often postage! 
@ Why put up any longer with old- 
fashioned adhesive stamps, stamp licking 
and sticking? Mail the modern way — 
with metered mail. Call the nearest 

PB office for a demonstration. Or send 
the coupon for illustrated booklet. 

PREE: Handy wail chart of new Postal Rates 
for all classes of mail, complete with 


changes, and parcel post map showing 
zones for any locality 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
) 


= Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


Prtney-Bowes, Inc. \f co 
¥ 
1426 Paciric St., Stamroao, C CONN 


Please send free () booklet, () wall chart to 
Name 
Firm. 


Address 
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The B-61 Matador—like The Firebird is fired by one plane at an- 
GROUND TO GROUND all missiles that the serv- AIR TO AIR other. It’s not in production. Test models 
ices are willing to talk about—is now obsolete. are built by Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego. 


This Army missile is the counter- 


The Air Force’s T lide 
st, sheen to Wis tanh ba GROUND TO AIR part of an anti-aircraft shell. It has 


an electronic system that guides it direct to its target. 


AIR TO GROUND bomb, steered to its target by re- 


mote radio control, was used in World War II. 


How Far Have Guided Missiles Come? 


P- and it headed for the ground. Seconds 
later there was a deafening cxplosion 
noise in the sky. They were used to The Germans had launched the first 
propellerless plane. While the London- practical long-range — missile. It 


they had ever heard. They looked u 
Searchlights weaved across the sky, 
nally picked up what looked like a tiny, 


On the night of June 12, 1944, citi- 
zens of London heard a weird buzzing 
»omb—the Vergel- 


hearing airplanes, but this was different. 
was their famed buzz- 


It was unlike the sound of any plane crs watched, the plane’s nose dipped 
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IN PLASTICS: 


breakage 


reducing your 
profits 


There’s a good chance we can help you! 


@ With many molders and manufac- 
turers, the shortest path to increased 
profits is the reduction of rejects and 
breakage. 

The causes of excess breakage and 
rejects may lie in the molding tech- 
nique, design of the product, or choice 
of plastic materials. 

Koppers offers you a “package” ap- 
proach to solving these complex and 
costly problems. Koppers Technical 
Service Representatives will call with- 
out obligation to help you find the 
specific cause of excess breakage and 
rejects in your operations. 

These technical service men have 


had wide experience in handling prob- 
lems of this sort throughout the coun- 
try. They are well qualified to advise 
you on the selection of the specific 
plastic that will do the best job in your 
They can put at 
your disposal experience and techni- 
cal skills that may help you improve 
the effectiveness of your molding pro- 


particular product. 


cedures and the design and quality of 
your molded products. 

Phone, write or wire if you have 
any breakage or reject problems. A 
Koppers Technical Service Represent- 
ative will be glad to call at your 
earliest convenience. 


Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better 
and Many Better Products Possible 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-102, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston * Philadelphia 


* Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 





“... missiles may become 
airpower by their own right 
in the mid-1960’s . . .” 


MISSILES starts on p. 108 


tungswaffe (vengeance weapon), or V-1. 
In three months, duplicates or near- 
duplicates of that first V-1 killed 5,479 
people, injured 15,934 others, and de- 
stroyed or damaged over |-million build 
ings. 
Since then 

that guided mi 


few people have denied 
iles will play a big part 
in future warfare Chere’s a desperate 
race on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
to build up a stock of workable missiles 
—Or, failing that, at least a fund of tech- 
nical know-how—that can be put to work 
whenever the need comes up. 

e Stage of the Game—In missile work, 
technicians are aiming at an ideal that 
few of them hope to achieve, or even 
approach, in the near future. That ideal 
is the compl tel) push-button alr war, 
where all you need are the two types of 
missile: an accurate, unstoppable, inter- 
continental missile with an atomic war- 
head; and a robot interceptor capable 
of knocking down the enemy’s accurate, 
unstoppable, intercontinental missiles. 

his paradox of perfection isn’t likely 
to arrive for a long time—if ever. But 
the nation that | gets closest to it will be 
the odds-on favorite in any bombing 
duel. 

Briefly, here’s how close the U.S. is: 

e For designing, developing, and 
testing guided missiles of all types, the 
U.S. thus far has spent nearly $3-bil- 
lion. 

¢ Out of that huge expenditure has 
come, to date, almost no full-scale pro 
duction of missiles. We're still largely 
in the experimental stages. 

e If war were to break out tomor 
row, the U.S. would have some guided 
missiles to use; but—with a few excep- 
tions—these would be little better than 
the German V-1 and V-2. 

e The more advanced types of 
weapon stack up like this: Short-range, 
tactical missiles should be ready for pro- 
duction within the next two years. 
Long-range missiles, replacing piloted 
planes for industrial bombing missions, 
probably won’t be ready for 10 to 15 
years. 

e Within three to five vears, the 
U.S. will probably have enough mis- 
siles for use as an adjunct to all arms 
of the services. Missiles may become 
airpower by their own right in the mid 


1960s. 


What They Are 


To understand why missile develop- 
ment comes so slow, you have to recog- 
nize the multitude of problems in- 
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GREFCO 
BASIC BRICK 
For All Industry 


The pace of industrial progress in the 
past 20 years has been greatly accele- 
rated by the performance of one of the 
most unique refractory (heat-resisting) 
products ever developed. RiTEx (Right 
TEXxture)—Grefco’s exclusive and pat- 
ented basic brick. 


RITEX REVOLUTIONIZES PRODUCTION 


In furnaces of all kinds, where basic 
slags are employed, RITEx withstands 
conditions that would destroy other 
types of refractories in a short time— 
provides service that is often measured 
in months or years, instead of in days 
or weeks. No other product can match 
RITEx for toughness under fire in so 
many industries. RITEX speeded, in 
great measure, our rapid victory of 
World War II. 

RiTEx is world famous for spectac- 
ular increases in production of steel, 
brass and copper . . . for severe service 
in cement kilns, paper plant recovery 
furnaces, glass tank checkers and re- 
generators. RITEX has no equal! 


WHAT IS RITEX? 


Ritex brick are made of high grade 
magnesite and chrome ores, combined 
in the proportion needed for best 
service in each type of furnace. Exclu- 
sive RITEX features are its combination 
of scientific grain sizing, high forming 
pressure, and patented highly refrac- 
tory chemical bonds. 

It is ““tops’’ in resistance to a com- 
bination of shrinkage, spalling, slag 
corrosion, load and abrasion—offers 
minimum heat loss through the lin- 
ing. For service too tough for any 
other product—and for major savings 
in many operations—depend on 
Grefco’s exclusive RITEX. 














S. S. UNITED STATES... 
made with brick! 


@ From boiler to binnacle, and stem to stern, she owes her 
being to brick. But for the grand piano and the butcher’s chop- 
ping block, this great ship, and every single thing aboard her, 
found its origin in furnaces lined with refractory brick. 

The steel for her mighty hull, the bronze for her churning 
screws, the aluminum for her life boats, her superstructure and 
her imposing stacks. 

The decorative glass in her main salon, her miles of copper 
cable, the myriad of metals in her complex navigation and com- 
munications systems. 

All of the above, and more, were born within walls of such 
products as Grefco OLIVE HILL fireclay brick, Grefeco RITEX 
brick, Grefeo STEELKLAD, specialties and bulk products. 

From General Refractories Company’s 66 mines and plants 
here and overseas, a never-ending and ever-increasing supply of 
such fire-containing products is flowing to industry. If there 
is a flame in your business, chances are Grefco’s research and 
productive facilities can be of help. Call on us! 


>} kernactonies 
COMPANY 


















































PHILADELPHIA 








SKF 
ENGINEER 


MILL 
DESIGNER 


they put the “pressure” 


on a bearing problem 


Anti-friction bearings in metal mills are unequalled for performance 
and accuracy—especially if they are mounted with a 
tight fit on the shaft. The trouble used to be that such 
bearings were hard and costly to remove and service. 


Not so today. SS" engineers developed the first 
hydraulic removal system in 1942. With a small pump, 
you force oil between the shaft and the bearing. 
Pressure breaks the fit. The bearing slides off quickly 
and easily, safe from damage to bearing or equipment. 
The same system eliminates the need for driving the 
tapered bore bearing on the shaft, or heating it to ob- 
tain a shrink fit. 

Mill designers are applying this SOF “first” to 
more and more machines, to give their customers its 
acknowledged benefits. 

Machine designers in every industry depend on 
this SSCS” teamwork —expect from SS? not just 
bearings, but engineering help that puts the right bear- 
ing in the right place. — 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SxF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 








“... Climbed to a height of 
60 or 70 mi., reached a speed 
of 3,000 mph... .” 


MISSILES starts on p. 108 


volved. Before you can do that, you 
have to know what today’s missiles are, 
how they work, and what engineers ex- 
pect of them : 

There are countless types and sub- 
types of guided missile. ‘To make them 
easier to talk about, the military has 
divided them into four main groups: 
ground to ground ground to air, air to 
air, and air to ground 

Ground to ground missiles are, essen- 
tially, fancy artillery. Prototype was the 
German buzz-bomb. Weapons in this 
group divide into three main range 
classes—long, medium, and short-range. 

Ground to air missiles are a double- 
header. If they're short-range, they re- 
place anti-aircraft artillery. If, however, 
they're long-range, they replace fighter 
planes. 

Air to air missiles are, in general, the 
smallest of the four types. ‘They're car- 
ried by planes for use against other 
planes. 

Air to ground missiles are simply 
bombs with brains. Instead of depend- 
ing on the navigator’s calculations and 
the bombardier’s eye to hit where 
they're supposed to, they’re steered to 
the target by me sort of guidance 
system. 

e Engines—There are two main types 
of missile engine: rocket and jet. Each 
type has its own advantages. 

The German V-2, for instance, was a 
typical rocket missile. It was a long- 
range job. It climbed to a height of 60 
or 70 mi., reached a speed of 3,000 
mph. Then its fuel supply was cut off— 
either by some kind of preset gadget 
or bv remote radio control—and_ it 
leveled off. The point at which its fuel 
was cut determined how far from the 
launching ramp it would land. The 
V-2’s range was about 200 mi., but 
presumably if it had carried more fuel 
it could have gone farther 

The V-1, with its buzzing sound, was 
a pulse jet. Unlike a rocket motor, a 
jet needs air; thus, the V-1 couldn’t 
climb very high. Nor could it go very 
far without sacrificing accuracy. Unlike 
the V-2, it often got blown off course 
by wind, was cut down by British anti 
aircraft guns, fighters, and barrage bal- 
loons. On the other hand, its accuracy 
over short distances was greater, on the 
average, than that of the V-2. V-1s fell 
mainly in London; V-2s fell all over the 
place. Further, the V-1 didn’t cost 
much to mak 1eeded a lot less fuel 
than the V-2 
e Guidance—The thing that makes a 
guided missile different from an ordi- 
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Brake Lining by R/M... A “Safety Patrol” for All Who Drive 


safety for modern vehicles. That is why the original 
equipment and replacement products made by R/M 
are used on more cars, trucks and buses than any 
other make. R/M is looked to also for its top quality 
fan belts, radiator hose, and other automotive 
rubber products. 


More than 500,000 boys and girls of the School 
Safety Patrols, protecting their schoolmates at 
crossings, are creating a great safety record. But 
they can’t do the job alone. Safety is a grown-up’s 
job as well. How can you help? By making sure your 
brakes are good, for one thing. Have the linings 


looked at. If they’re worn, have them replaced at 
once with one of the famous trade-mark brands of 
Ray bestos-Manhattan. You'll get faster, smoother, 
safer stops . . . longer, more economical wear. 


This automotive production is just one example 
of Raybestos- Manhattan versatility. Almost every 
industry, indeed almost every individual, is served 
by something R/M makes in its six great plants 


and laboratories. If you have a rubber or asbestos 
problem, consult an R/M representative. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N.J. 


R/M, the world’s leading supplier of brake blocks, 
linings, clutch facings, and automatic transmission 
friction parts, leaves nothing to chance in provitling 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Pray besles ... Condor - mannattan ... Grey-Rock 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. General Asbestos & Rubber Division, No. Charleston, $.C. 


Raybestos Division, Bridgeport, Conn. Wabosh Division, Crawfordsville, ind. 
Canadian Rayb Cc y lid., Peterborough, Ont. 


U.S. Asbestos . . . Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. y 
— 
A NS Sy 
Abrasive and Diamond 
Wheels 


SS 
Fon Belts and 
Radictor Hose 











industrial ond 


Mechanical Packings 
Automotive Hose 


Brake Blocks, Linings 
and Gaskets 


and Clutch Facings 











industrial Drive Belts 








Other R/M products include: Conveyor Belts « Rubber Covered Equipment © Sintered Metal Parts * Asbestos Textiles ¢ Bowling Balls * Other industrial Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 











Complete Insurance Service 


nCANADA 


The same complete underwriting counsel, engineering and 
claim service characteristic of our service in the United 
States is available throughout all the Provinces of Canada. 
If your company has interests in Canada, you are invited 
to investigate the advantages to be gained through our 
services. Write for information on your business letterhead 
to any one of our offices listed below. 


Marsnu & McLeEnNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES *® AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St. New York, 70 Pine St. San Francisco, Russ Bldg. 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St. Paut Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta 
Washington Tulsa Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 
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Production Rhythm for 





the Grinding Department 


Keep your production line humming. Get 
in tune for maximum output with Simonds 


Abrasive Co. grinding wheels. 


Your grinding department will find 
plenty of satisfaction, savings and service- 
ability in these accurately specified pro- 
duction tools. Right now they're proving 
their adaptability, efficiency and economy 
in every phase of industrial grinding from 
production snagging to micro-inch finish- 
ing. Let a Simonds engineer show you 
where they fit into your operations. No 
cost. Write. 


SIMONDS EXECUTIVES—Simonds Abrasive 


re Ty ei a Company’s complete line has every- 
thing you need ... grinding wheels, 


e > mounted wheels and points, seg- 
Grinding Wheels ments and abrasive grain. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES CHICAGO. DETROIT 
N PRINCIPAL CITIES 











nary artillery shell or bomb is its guid 
ance system. Engineers today are work- 
ing on three main types: preset, remote 
controlled, and target-seeking. 

The preset system, in its essentials, 
is merely a glorified alarm clock. After 
a specified length of time, it cuts off 
the missile’s fuel or dips its elevators to 
aim it for the ground. 

The remote controlled system has a 
pilot who controls the missile by means 
of radio signals. 

Target-seeking missiles carry elec- 
tronic gadgets that are sensitive to light, 
heat, or electrical fields. These gadgets, 
in turn, are hooked up to the control 
mechanisms. When the missile gets 
near a big industrial city or a plane, it 
automatically turns toward the target. 


ll. The Problems 


In the U.S., guided missile tech- 
nicians have been hounded by two 
kinds of problems—administrative and 
technical. 

The administrative problem arose 
largely from inter-service rivalry. In the 
early postwar years, everyone wanted to 
get into the guided missile act. It 
started with just the Army and Navy. 
Then the Air Force came into the pic 
ture. Following that, the Navy split its 
guided missile work in two—between 
the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bu- 
reau of Ordnanc: 

Now, all four of these outfits are 
working independently of each other 
None of them knows what the others 
are doing. Thev’re duplicating efforte 
competing for technicians and mone 
Impartial observers say this is putting a 
heavy drag on missile progress. 
¢ Getting Together—Washington ha 
tried twice to remedy this situation 
First effort came in 1947, with th« 
Guided Missiles Committce of the Na 
tional Resources Development Board 
This committee tried to draw together 
the far-flung, overlapping missile proj 
ects and channel them into a single, 
efficient operation. But it didn’t have 
much success. Each arm of the service 
guarded its own pet projects jealouslv. 

Then, two vears ago, Secretary of De 

fense George Marshall made another 
stab at the problem. He got hold of 
K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler 
Corp., and asked him to head the De 
fense Dept.’s newly formed Office of 
Guided Missiles. Keller did so. Thus 
far, however, his OGM hasn’t had much 
effect. The services still insist on 
traveling their own solitary paths. 
e Secrecy—One thing Keller has done, 
though, is to clamp down a tight se- 
curity lid on guided missiles. It’s so 
tight, in fact, that frequenters of the 
Pentagon claim all OGM correspond- 
ence is labeled “BBR”—burn before 
reading. 

Still, inter-service rivalry is such that 
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We brightened uD 
the 'seamy ‘side 


protected inside and out and with a 
thermoplastic cemented side seam. 


For years American Can Company’s 
research organization has been a 
leader in the continuing effort to 
conserve vital tin so that no future 
world crisis will interrupt the steady 
flow of containers to our customers. 


This search led to a study of every 
angle of can-making, including the 
traditional soldered side seam, which 
is composed of an alloy of “‘tin’”’ and 
“lead,” both strategic metals. 


It took time and endless experi- 
menting for Canco to develop the 
answer for an increasingly large 
group of products... a tinless can 
made completely from steel fully 


This seam offers many exclusive 
advantages; its smoothness allows 
complete around-the-can lithogra- 
phy for maximum label display. It 
also assures a long-lasting, spotlessly 
bright container, even when exposed 
to the elements on outdoor display 
racks. 


Brightening the seam-side with- 
out losing solder’s advantages is 
another Canco first and offers one 
more example of how Canco re- 
search, together with engineering 
and manufacturing skills, is con- 


Containers—to help people live better. 


stantly at work solving tough pack- 
aging problems. 


If you have one—bring it to us: 


AMERICAN 
&®> CAN 
C0. 














bits and pieces of information are con- 
tinually leaking out. Each service wants 
the public to think that it’s way ahead 
of the others. Thus, the services are 
always releasing secrets about their own 
projects. 

This has lead to some weird situa- 
tions. For instance, a BUSINESS WEEK 
reporter once called the Pentagon to 
find out who manufactured the “Nike” 
guided missile. ‘The Pentagon said: 
S 5 Sx ] “Sorry, that’s classified. But why don’t 
Ne S wey | you check with Aviation Week (a Mc- 

aS Graw-Hill publication)?” The reporter 
BSS ; f | did. Aviation Week said: “Nike? Doug- 
las makes it.” 
e Technical Problems—The big tech- 
nical trouble with guided missiles is 
that they're balky about going from 
the lab to the production line. Experi- 
mental models are built practically by 
hand. Each part is painstakingly worked 
MAKE [20 BRIGHT COPIES fi |." 


1 rechecked to micro- 
scopic tolerances 


Engineers wonder 
how they're going to get that kind of 
A MINUTE OF accuracy Out of mass production. 
ANYTHING At the Acrophysics Laboratory of 
North American Aviation, Inc., for in- 
YOU TYPE, WRITE OR DRAW stance, engineers building guidance 
mechanisms worl 


rk with tolerances of a 
few millionths of an inch. The thick- 


Aig 


minnie 


MI 


ws 


yin 


..-No stencils, no mats 


S 
BS 


ness of a thumbprint can throw 
Ts calculations off. They work in special 
no inking, no make-ready dust-free rooms. That’s going to be 
hard to duplicat f 


ew in a factory. 
¢ Testing Trouble—Another thorn in 
the missile engineer's side is this: With 
8 loving care, he builds 
® 


himself a mis- 
sile. Then he has to test fly it, stand 
by while it smashes itself to pieces. It’s 
not like an airplane, which you 
test over and ov 
The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, most eco- proye until it 
nomical and the most satisfactory way to make copies. want it to. I 
It’s ready for immediate use—no stencil to cut, no type as es aeial 
to set, no inking, no make-ready. to be made wi 
It copies directly from your original writing, typing If missiles ev 
or drawing; one, two, three or four colors in one opera- though, this d: 
tion; 120 copies per minute; 300 or more from each idvantage. Sin 
master; on varying weights of paper or card stock; , ~» * ager 
3” x 5” up to 9" x 14” in size. ; Th vo aug 
rev don't h t 
PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE near Stan sey. Seenalited © OF 
Z f ei ar. € no rt g ge 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worthiness within. light And t sa j t 
It has smooth, balanced action. It has wear- and cor- =a : 1 Se ee 
rosion-resisting stainless steel parts. Sure and all the costly requirements of the pilot. 
simple, it makes an expert of any user. Mail the coupon 
for a fascinating free folder providing more details. 


canine catia lll. Where the U.S. Stands 
* Postcards 


* Sales Letters * Bulletins Missile development in the U.S. has 
* Quotations, Bids * Blank Forms ae been spotty Som companies are 
* Sketches * Statements * Graphs ‘ al 1 f ther Cos 
* Music Scores * House Orgons * Notices eee ree — 
* Radio Scripts * Drawings * Examination Questions Y 4) 
i] 


their 
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DIRECT PROCESS “LIQUID” DUPLICATOR 


can 
wain, gradually im- 
behaves the way you 
nissile test flight has 
new missile 
cc 
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SS 
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action im a war, 
back will become an 
nissiles fly only once, 

more economically. 
o take prolonged 


VS) WLLL 


*Maps * Price Sheets 
* Estimates 


* Specifications 


* Menus 


«Peiiats missiles are in 
pilot production already; others have 
barelv left the tchpad. If vou look 

at the whole picture 
; MMineis 
sean St., Chicago 12, Hl though, the spot 

pitto, inc. 2293 w. ara Toronto, Ontario } 5 > I 

in Conodo Ditto of Canada, Lté.. thing like this 

in . 4 ° 

; obligation, Ditto D-10 + . _ . 

Gentlemen: Wither eauure featuring INE FQ i ing to come out of the experimental 

) Pleas les of wor Pp 
licator and samp 


of the new Dito D-10 stage Little by little, it’s beginning to 
a = 
) Arrange demonstranie tool up. 
§ e. 
plicator for ™ 


¢ Builders—You can sce the beginnings 
of this tooling-up 


tage in some of the 
big aircraft companies. Consolidated 
cexee SUBLE...---n0-00- 


Count Vultee Aircraft Corp., for instance, is 
Post Office SS eee building a $50-million plant at Pomona, 


from a, distance, 
blur together some- 
Ihe U.S. is just start- 


Name — 
Company 
Address 
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You can see it immediately. The difference 
in Steelcase shows in design and engineer- 
ing...in new and better sizes...in the 
ultimate of working efficiency that marks 
every Steelcase desk. And it remains con- 
stant through the valuable economies you 
effect as a result of Steelcase’s exclusive, 
standardized, interchangeable parts. See 


STEELCASE 


your Steelcase dealer! Let him show you 
these differences. And let him tell you about 
the modest cost. That’s very important! 
Only Steelcase provides steel desks, 
chairs, files and accessory office furniture 
coordinated in design, style and finish— 
assuring complete harmony now and in any 
additional furniture the future may require. 


Voy Look for Steelcase in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 


— = a eee 


Busiriess ff quipimiierntr 


For new ideas in office planning, write for ‘‘Tooling Up Your Office’”’ 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





a” 


... not all the companies 
working on guided missiles 


ul 


are aircraft outfits... 


MISSILES starts on p. 108 


Calif., exclusively for guided missiles. 
The company expects to finish tooling 
this vear. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., likewise, has 
built a missile plant at Tucson, Ariz 
The building is finished, but Hughes 
hasn’t tooled it vet 
e Other Companies—Not all the com- 
panies working on guided missiles are 
aircraft outfits. Reaction Motors, Inc., 
Rockaway, N. J., specializes in rocket 
motors and was originally formed for 
just that purpose. Allegheny Ballistics, 
a division of Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., is doing development 
work on rocket fuels 

There are oil companies in the pic- 
ture, too. Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) and 
Phillips Petroleum Corp. are two. 
They're interested in missiles because 
many of the fuels are made from chemi- 
cals allied to petroleum 

Other companies get in on the elec- 
tronics that go into missiles. Here you 


They’re worth money find names like Bell Telephone Labora 


tories, Western Electric, Sperry Gvyro- 
*. be e scope. 

eHow Much Production?—Because 
in your usiness, too there are still so many unsolved prob- 
lems involved in guided missile work, 
most of these companies are spending 
Are materials or finished products their time solving problems rather than 
moved from one place to another in YALE hes the enewers actually producing. Says Hugh Clary, 
your business? Do you employ three president of Clary Multiplier Corp. 


men or more at handling, moving or (electronics): “These new weapons are 
stacking? How did special YaLe equipment save fantastically complicated: thev are as 


oi ee $196,000 for an important California iffere mm Wo Ww \ 
If your answer is “yes”, you can make P different from tld War II weapons 


; > : 
profitable use of Yale Lift Trucks (gaso- ites ; ; h sn Jatter were from the horse and 
: ae , , ow did YaLe equipment reduce han- ugey. 
line, electric or Diesel) and Yale Hoists. dling man-hours 50%—saving money Just which production problem is 
Send the coupon for full details on how for a bottling company? paramount you can’t tell by talking to 
you can cut handling costs 50 to 75%. . men in the business. Companies in 
Then depend on Yale to solve your spe- each segment of the program claim the 
cific handling problems...with equip- ‘ ; : other segments are holding things back 
ment ranging from giant Ram Trucks What combination of YALE equipment Electronics makers. for instance. sav 
to compact Worksavers designed for ee oe ne money their end of missile guidance is pretty 
use in confined areas where floor ca- in the sugar industry! well licked; but an efficient mechanical 
pacities are limited. control | system still has to be worked 
out. You get a different picture from 
an aircraft manufacturer who has been 
plagued by late deliveries of electronic 
components: “We have the know-how 
to build the airframe and enginc—now 


| 
! 
* Please send my free copy of The Picture Story | if the electronics people would just get 
of Yale Materials Handling Equipment. | on the hall _~ =" 
I am interested in: 1) Yave Lift Trucks ; e Small But Growing—Because of all 
! 
ner | 
! 
| 
| 





(Mail the coupon below) 


What Yave Hoist made one-man manu- 


facturing easy? 











SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 9 p= = — — — — MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY- ———— — 


OFFERED IN COUPON The {ZYXSL Manufacturing Co.,Dept. 1410 
Roosevelt Blvd. and Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. 


YALE Hoists this, missile work doesn’t vet represent 
MATERIALS HANDLING too big a chunk of any one company’s 
EQUIPMENT activities 
Yale Hoists are sold ened a __ City State. 


Northrop A ft, Inc., for instance, 
exclusively through in Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 


reports that only 14% of its employees 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS Box 337—Postal Station *'A,"’ Toronto ire assigned to missile work. At Con 
# Regiatered trademark vair, the figure 


but 67% 
GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS »* WORKSAVERS + HAND TRUCKS + HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS + PUL-LIFTS Still, the program is growing. Con- 





Company 


_——————— ————— 
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Let’s swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 


Pinholes trace source of 
unsigned questionnaires ! 


In order to increase the number of replies 
to a questionnaire or survey and get more 
honest opinions, it is Common practice to 
eliminate the need for signatures. How- 
ever, if the names of respondents would 
be helpful in interpreting your returns, 
try this ingenious system of pinholes. 
Somewhere on the answer sheet, run 
three or four lines of dots or periods, per- 
haps in a section titled ‘' Remarks.’’ Give 
each name on the mailing list a number, 
then make pinholes within the dots so as 
to proncrad ~ identify the questionnaire. 
For example, number 538 would have 
pinholes in the fifth dot, top line. . . 
third dot, middle line . . . and eighth dor, 
bottom line. Thus, when the question- 
naire is returned, you simply locate the 

inholes to determine the number, then 
“ up the name registered after that 
number! Note: kiss impressions should 
be used in preparing forms. 


Charles P. Fitz-Patrick, 1007 N. 64th St., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Want more bounce in your printing ? 


Try Kimberly-Clark enamels and coated 
= pe They're packed with pep— 
full of fire — made especially to give 
each printing job a bright new person- 





ality! Colors that snap, sing, sparkle— 
blacks that bristle with deep, rich beauty 
—it’s all standard when you print on 
Kimberly-Clark quality papers. And you 
won't pay a premium for old-fashioned 
papermaking methods. The modern, one- 
step process at Kimberly-Clark gives you 
a far better sheet at far, far less cost. Ask 
about Kimberly-Clark papers today— 
there’s one for every printing need. 








Supplies salesmen with 
hot-off-the press case histories 


As manufacturers of high pressure steam 
cleaners, our client provides application 
information to jobbers and prospects in 
many widely differing fields. Naturally, it 
would be far too expensive and time con- 
suming to produce a new folder or even a 
revision of an existing folder every time 
the sales force uncovers additional data. 
To solve the problem, we suggested 
blank data sheets with a standard mast- 
head. As specific studies are received, they 
are multiliched on these forms and re- 
leased immediately. This keeps fresh in- 
formation in the salesmen’s hands so that 
they can assemble case histories pertinent 
to any prospect’s individual problem. 
Also, inquiries can be answered immedi- 
ately with up-to-date information. 


George C. McNutt, 
George C. McNutt Advertising, Oakland, Cal. 


Calendar helps keep stock up to date 


Through a simple revision of their calen- 
dars, manufacturers can increase sales and 
provide a service to their retail and whole- 
sale outlets as well. Add, under the day, 
date and month, a checklist of several 


© ximpency-crare coer. 





items your company sells—adjusted of 
course, for each particular outlet. Then as 
clerks or purchasing agents turn the page 
in the morning, they'll be reminded of 
the items that should be checked and re- 
ordered if necessary. Each month (or 
week) should cover all of the manufac- 
turers’ items, so that within the given 

iod of time, a complete inventory will 

ave been made. 


Fred Lettino, 45-15 Broadway, 
Astoria, Long Island, New York 


Bo you have an idea to swap ? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items become the 
property of age 
Clark. For each pu 

lished item, a $50 De- 
fense Bond will be 
awarded to the sender. 
In case of duplicate 
contributions, only the 
first received will be 
eligible for an award. 
Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 
240, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


Products of 





proved uses for 
NEW PLYRON 


Assembly tables, cutting tables, wrapping 
tables, counters, chutes ... bins, shelves... 
signs, displays, cabinets, fixtures. 


Base for decorative laminates for restau- 
rant counters ond bors . . . wainscoting, 
booths, banquet tables . . . truck bodies, 
boat decks and superstructures. 


Exterior siding, floor construction, parti- 
tions... cabinet doors, wardrobes, built- 
ins . . . re-usable concrete forms for 
extremely smooth concrete surfaces. 


Farm structures: bins, cribs, hoppers, chutes, 
stalls. Toys and novelties, patterns, tem- 
plates... railroad car siding, lining, floors. 


we Only Plywood Brings You 
Two-Way Strengt 


> 


Wood's natural along-the-grain strength 


works both ways in plywood makes it 


strong, rigid, splitproof, puncture- proof 
dimensionally stable gives it large 


size, high strength-weight ratio 





combines the advantages of 
plywood and hardboard! 


IN PLYRON, you get the best features of 
two proved panel materials. For Plyron is 
plywood with permanently bonded faces 
of smooth, uniform, durable hardboard. 

Plywood gives Plyron strength, * rigidity 
and lightness. It won’t split or puncture, 
won't shatter or crack. It’s dimensionally 
stable, easy to handle, requires only stand- 
ard woodworking tools. 

Plyron has the surface smoothness of 
hardboard. It resists wear, won’t dent. It’s 
hard, dense, tough. Pleasing in color. An 
excellent base, too, for super-smooth paint 
or enamel jobs. 

Plyron comes in standard plywood panel 
sizes, in thicknesses of 4%", %”", %” and 
heavier. Produced in two types: moisture- 
resistant Interior and waterproof-bond 
Exterior. Glue bond meets performance 
requirements of U. S. CS45-48. 

Plyron is your choice for jobs requiring 
both strength and surface quality. See 
your regular plywood supply source, or 
mail the coupon below. 


_ * ol 
(Plyron) 
HAROBOARD FACED 
PLYWOOD 


D.F.RA. INSPECTED 














A Product of the Plywood Industry 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4110A, Tacoma 2, Washington 
Please send me more information concerning NEW PLYRON panels. I'm interested | 


in the following uses: 


> 





when it starts produc- 
it Pomona, it will have 
18% of its pe inel working on mis 
siles. Reaction Motors, one of the few 
outfits working almost exclusively on 
missiles, reports that its staff has mul- 
tiplied by six in the last six years. 

e Entrants—Here’s a list of U.S. mis 
siles that are cither in production or 
fairly close to it 

Ground to ground: 

e Matador (picture, page 109), a 
medium-range missile in volume pro 
duction for the Air Force by Glenn L 
Martin Co. It has a turbojet engine, 
is guided by radar 

e Snark long-range weapon in 
development stages at Northrop Au 
craft, Inc 

e Hern 1 short to medium 
range missile with General Electric Co. 
as prime contractor 

Ground to air 

bd Nike 
Army by Do 
say it will tra 
enemy planc mi. away. 

e Terrier, a Navy 
Convair will turn out 
plant. 

Air to air: 

¢ Sparr to be made for the 
Navy by Sperry-Farragut Corp. The 
Navy says it can be fired from one 
plane, will seek out and destroy another 
4 mi. away 

Air to ground: 

e Rascal, to be built for the Air 
Force by Bell Aircraft Corp. It’s 
launched fr 4 conventional plane, 
has a motor of its it to its 
target. 

e Azon, Razon, and 
ture, page 109) radio-directed 
bombs that used first in 
War II. 

In this category, too, 
cluded the h-publicized “drones” 
that are now operating in Korca 
are simply worn-out World War II 
planes carrying an explosive charge 
They’re guided to their targets bv radio 
signals fror other plane 
e Russian Lez d—E1 gineers figure that 
Russia is probabh he id of the U.S 
in intercon ntal missile work 

Dr. Louis N. Ridenour of the Air 
Force’s Scientific Advisory Board recalls 
that the Ge were just about ready 
to fire an ntinental rocket when 
World W II ended The scientists 
who worked that rocket, Ridenour 
savs, wert ted off to Russia 

What pr Russia has made since 
then isn’t known. But in the vear 1947, 
Moscow b to put a lot of emphasis 
on figuring guidance system for an 
intercontinental missile Soviet engi 
neers als t into top-gear develop 
ment of rocket fuels. What they're 
working on, Moscow is the ulti- 
mate weapo 


vair figures that 
tion next yea! 


production for the 
Aircraft Co. Officials 
; 


down and destroy an 


missile that 
at its Pomona 


own to carr 

Tarzon (pi 
glide 

World 


might be in 
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... to find New Savings with SPEED NUTS! 


Magic Chef, Incorporated, St. Louis, Missouri, 
veteran user of Speep Nurs, adds still another 
Savings Story to a long list! 


Magic Chef engineers and designers have come to rely 
on assembly and material savings through the use of 
Tinnerman SPEED NUTS. That’s why they again turned 
to Tinnerman when looking for better fastening methods 
for the back splasher assembly on a new line of ranges. 
The result—a neat 22% savings—sold them more than 
ever on the SPEED NUT economy factor. 


Formerly, the back splasher was held in place with two- 
piece support brackets, threaded nuts and lockwashers. 
Now, the SPEED NUT WAY, simplified one-piece brackets 
and “U” type SPEED NUTS do the job better, faster and 


THE OLD WAY Sup 
port A and Bracket B 
were required to attach 
the back splasher at each 
end, using 4 nuts and 4 


lock washers 


THE SPEED NUT WAY. 
Now, one support C and 
2 "'U" type SPEED NUTS 
attach each end of back 
splasher 


at less cost! “U” type SPEED NUTS are self-retaining, one- 
piece, self-locking fasteners that snap quickly and easily 
in place on the panel in screw-receiving position. They 
tighten down without being held...eliminate lockwashers 
...reduce materials handling to a minimum. 


No matter what you manufacture, turn to Tinnerman 
for fastening efficiency and economy. The Tinnerman 
representative in your area is ready to assist you. Call 
him in, he can arrange a FREE FASTENING ANALYSIS of 
your product to iron out your fastening problems. Con- 
tact him today! Or write direct to: Tinnerman Products, 
Inc., Dept. 12, Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. Jn Great 


Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. In France: 
A ires Si ds,S.A.—7 rue Henry Barbusse, Levallois(Seine.) 

















THE MARTS 
Potato Futures Give Bulls a Bad Day 


? 
fen 


OCT. 14 was rough day for bulls at 9:45 AM Before trading started, 10:00 \s market opened, prices went 


N. Y. Mercantile Exchange. 
Washington had forecast bigger spud crop. 


ONE MEMBER'S DAY: 


Meanwhile, Jack Speiser (center), a new 
broker who does some trading on his own, 
watches market opening with partner John 
Farnham. They worried about a price drop. 


122 


Speiser (shaken by the volume of selling): 


“Suppose they go down three or four days— 
you can’t even sell.” Farnham: “You have to 


expect them to drop awhile. 
traders get out.” 


Wait till the 


brokers drew lots to set “down the limit’”—25¢ per 100 
order in which they could offer contracts. Jb. from Friday's closing. 


Speiser: “They'll call for margin tomorrow, 
and that'll knock prices some more.” Farn- 
ham (who believes there will be a shortage 
of potatoes later on): “Look at Chicago 
spot prices. ‘They're pretty steady.” 
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Floor brokers passed the word to their offices that there were few bids for the 


10:05 600-odd carloads offered at the opening. 


Since potatoes couldn’t be offered 


any lower that day, trading dragged from then on for lack of bids. 


But some bids came in. This 
10:20 broker took a long view of the 
blackboards where bids and offers are posted. 


A “buy” order came in over phone. Speiser, 
an ex-dress manufacturer, executes potato 
orders for N. Y. Stock Exchange house of 
Bache & Co. Farnham, not a member, 
helps with trading strategy. 
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One broker found an error in 
10:24 posting offers on the November 
contract, shouted to have it fixed. 


Farnham handed Speiser the order. Speiser: 
“So he buys one carload. So what? This 
market is dead; it’s no good.” Farnham: 
“If they open down tomorrow, we can buy 
some more.” (Story continues on page 124) 


AMPRO 477" 


Optical-Magnetic Recording Projector 


Now you can produce customized, 
pin-pointed narration, music, or any 
sound on a 16mm. motion picture 
film! You can record, erase 
and re-record! 


a 


Dramatic new self-produced 
sound, with exclusive 
professional quality 


Basic studio techniques made easy. 
One film can be narrated and re- 
narrated, at low cost, to speak the 
language of the audience . . . whether 
doctors or dowagers, stockholders or 
students, management or man in the 
street. Customize your sound with the 
amazing Ampro “477.” 


AMPRO 


Famous. For The Fost 
TOT 


Ampro Corporation BW-10-25-52 
(A General Precision Equipment Corp. Subsidiary) 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chic 18, Ulinois 
Gentlemen: Send literature and full details 
about the new Ampro “477” Optical-Mag- 
netic Recording Projector (1) Arrange for a 
demonstration and showing of all-magnetic- 
sound film “Now Hear This!" [ 


Name 
Address 


State 








| 
POINT your sales 


PROMOTIONS 


with specially designed 





TRACE wenn, 
Show your Product, Trade 
Mark or Slogan, with faithful 
reproduction, on Individual- 
ly Created ‘‘ADVER-TIES” 
. . They're Catchy, Subtie 
and give the ‘‘Umph"’ and 
Spork you need at Conven- 
tions, Anniversaries, Prod- 
uct Introduction, or for 
Dealer Programs 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED to 
exacting wishes, 
“"ADVER-TIES'’ are 
HAND MADE by Leaders 
in the Field for 33 years. 
NINE DIFFERENT PROC- 
ESSES to assure Maxi- 
mum Reproduction Ef- 
fect . . . . Only finest 
quality materials are 
wused in ‘‘ADVER- 
Van” ces 








—~| 


SEND SAMPLE of Adv. Matter. | 
State approximate quantity de- | 
sired. Full details and prices | 

! 





cheerfully sent. 








a. 
American 
Neckwear Mig. Co. 


(Original “AdversTies” makers) 
320 S. Franklin St. Dept. BW 


Chicago 6, TI. 
From here on until trading ended at 1:30, things were dull. Only an 
- = 10:35 A.M. occasional order came in over the phones. Brokers gabbed with each 


other, discussed sports, crop prospects, hoping for their telephones to ring. 








BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


Convenient 

to business and social 

activities, the Essex House over- 
looks famous Central Park and 
offers an address of distinction. 
Beautifully redecorated and re- 
furnished. Console Television 
available in all rooms and suites. 


Speiser: “This is going to lose some potato 
farmers’ votes.” Farnham: “Look, the spot 
market's all right. They could turn tomor- 
row. Wouldn't take much. We're still 4- 
million bu. under estimated consumption.” 


Trader X: “I was nervous—ya’ know what 
I mean? I sold 20 cars. I still made money. 
Sell "em, buy ’em back later, that’s the way 
to do it. That's the I trade. I don’t 
wait for the long swings.” 


way 


Single from $8, Double from $11. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846. 


ESSEX 


What Happened to Spuds at 


Harrison Street, on New York City’s 


is the New Y 


rk Mercantile Exchange. 
Since the 


at H@USE 
on-the-park 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir 


124 


lower West Side, runs a couple of hun- 
dred vards from Hudson St. to the Hud 


son River, to the docks where farm 
produce is unloaded and marketed for 
the citv’s millions. At No. 6 Harrison 


St., in a gnmy old building with a 





fancv Greck portico (picture, top right), 


ear 1872, the exchange has 
served as a cash market for butter and 
gg And 1941, the exchange 
has run a futures market in Maine 
potatoes 

e Re-Routed—Most of the 
themselves 1 


eggs. 


potatoes 
r reach the lower West 
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1PM They kept an eye on the 
“e** translux ticker, which shows 
ptices on the spot market in Chicago. 


Speiser: “Here it’s the close and only 300 
contracts sold. I think we oughta try to get 
out.” Farnham: “Take it easy, fella. One 
day doesn’t make a market. Wait and see; 
they'll be short later.” 





2:30 After settling their accounts for 
: the day, floor members returned 
to their offices. Some were glum. 


Speiser: “Yeah, looks like some guys offered 
more than they had in real sell orders, just 
to take care of any that might come in.” 
Farnham: “Sure, if some bids come in to- 
morrow, you'll see ’em run to cover.” 


No. 6 Harrison Street 


Side. A cash market operates in the 
Harlem River rail yard just north of 
Manhattan. 

From there, the spuds are distributed 
either in New York or (by through 
rates from Maine) to points farther 
west. But what goes on at 6 Harrison 
St. has a great deal to do with getting 
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the potato crop to the dinner table. 

The futures market at 6 Harrison is 
a method of shifting the risk of price 
fluctuation: from (1) those people who 
must either hold potatoes for awhile or 
(2) those who want to be sure of get- 
ting them on a definite future date at a 
definite price—to the speculators, who 


Price of mass production§ 


articles depends on the cost § 
of men, machines, materials 
and ORGANIZATION. 


You can’t do much about the first 
three, but the possibilities for cost 
reduction in ORGANIZATION are 


a real challenge to management. 


Conveyors do help to organize— 
tie the several processes together 
and regulate rate of production. 
Properly applied conveyors can 
blend processing and handling 
operations at larger savings in 


man and machine hours. 








NEW KITCHEN BEAUTY ! Revolutionary new G-E Textolite* 
MONOTOP counter surfaces resist attack by dirt, dents and 
small daughters. @ Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


FOR INDUSTRY-—NEW FLEXIBLE LAMINATES are made 
possible by G.E.’s rubber-phenolic varnish, which imparts about 
twice the resilience obtained from conventional varnishes. 


General Electric Company 
Section 100-5A, Chemical Division 


Pittsfield. M s 





Please send me FREE literature describing recent G-E 
plastics laminating developments for home and industry. 


Name 

Firm__ 

Street 

City— . Zone__State 














ORROW’S KITCHEN—-TODAY 


= THANKS TO G-E CHEMICAL PROGRESS 
IN PLASTICS LAMINATES 


It’s the biggest news in kitchen equipment in years! G-E Textolite 
MONOTOP surfacing, a brand-new contribution of General 
Electric chemical progress, is a counter top and backsplash 
molded in one piece! The “no-drip” lip keeps spilled liquids 
from running down cabinet fronts and there are no cracks or 
crevices in the unit to collect food particles or dust. 

Other G-E contributions in plastics laminates include light- 
weight refrigerator “inner doors,” many specialized parts for 
the electronics industry, and a complete line of laminated sheets, 
tubes and rods for a variety of industrial applications. Look to 


General Electric chemical progress for the latest developments in: 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS AND RESINS « SILICONES 
INSULATING MATERIALS + COATING RESINS 
PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING AND EXTRUDING 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





will take the price risk in the hope of 
profit. 
¢Spuds Are Hot—This year interest 
in the futures markets at No. 6 Har- 
rison—as measured by volume of trad- 
ing—has more than doubled. In re- 
cent years, until 1952, potato prices 
were either held up at a Fixed level by 
government price supports, or held 
down by government price ceilings. ‘The 
supports were withdrawn starting with 
the 1951-1952 crop. But for various 
controversial reasons, there were no 
potatoes around when the crop closed 
out this spring (BW—May31"52,p34). 
To be sure of getting their spuds 
from this season’s crop and at prices 
they are sure of now, the major con- 
sumers (grocery chains, and _potato- 
chip manufacturers, for instance) are 
buying more futures “contracts” than 
ever before. At 6 Harrison, the con- 
tract—the trading unit—is a carload of 
500 bags, cach weighing 100 Ib., of 
U.S. No. 1, size A, Maine potatoes. 
¢ Fixed Price—For cach contract, its 
buyer will receive 50,000 Ib. of Katah- AT FO 4 
dins, Green Mts., Katahdin Chippewas, TH FOLDS 
or Kennebecs, delivered in a oie car wn ee eee 
in the Harlem yards or at certain cold- 
storage warehouses in the New York 
arca. The buyer knows the price now. 
If he buys a November contract, de- 
livery will be sometime in November. 
But he can buy as far ahead as May. Undoubtedly, you've wished for 
¢ In the Bag—The buyer may not care a chair like this many times. 
particularly whether he uses Maine - Now it’s here—perfected-- 


tatoes (Long Island, New Jersey, Idaho, ras aa uate Gao 
California, and many other regional aay a? ~~ 


types are also popular). By selling his Here is permanent convenience 
futures at the proper time, he can get and comfort adapted for emergency 
the cash to buy what he does want, use—the greatest advance in the 
where he wants it—say, Idalios laid ; ; : 
down at the Chicago yards. All this “in- — a , 
surance” against price fluctuation costs The tablet arm is a built-in feature of the chair, not an attachment. 
is the brokerage fee. It is strong, easy to operate, a marvel of engineering ingenuity (patent 

Many potato growers have also taken pending). For ordinary chair use when the arm is not needed, it folds 
an interest in hedging themselves this down, out of the way, beside the chair, and flat against the chair for 
year, according to the brokers at 6 Har- . : sé 

quick, safe stacking. The flat, folded depth of the chair is only 3 


rison. Up until the time of last year’s ; , : 
crop season, they could always store inches. The chair can be folded or unfolded in a matter of seconds. 


potatoes with the government on crop It is exceptionally easy to get into and out of. 


loan if prices got down to the support Built throughout with all the famous Clarin insistence on utmost 
level. Now it makes sense to hedge 


against a price drop. quality, the Clarin Tablet Arm Folding Chair will give years of faithful 
The grower doesn’t have to be rais- service. It is a supremely strong X-type chair, self-leveling, welded 
ing Maine potatoes to use the market to insure exceptional strength and quietness. Its cushioned rubber 
to hedge. The prices of all kinds of feet, a Clarin exclusive, can’t mar the finest floor. It comes with 
potatoes will move up or down more Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply plywood, or it can be had 

or less together. And so the grower is ‘ ° , 
with fine quality leatherette on seat and back, or on seat alone. Avail- 


protected from price changes by his baer 
contract. able in wide range of frame and upholstery colors. 


* Gauging the Crop—The number of Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 44, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


contracts which growers have for sale 


doesn’t necessarily match the number : : f i ; 
of contracts which consumers want to There is eo, paver Seref vl sac /y hy oo ona _— Write teday 
buy. Here’s where the speculator, the FREE Catalog of the complete line. 


risk-taker, comes in. He has an opin- tS 
ion on whether the spud crop will be WO) Wiest _ 
too small or too large later on, as the SUMNCE 1925...THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLOING CHAIRS 
crop is finally marketed. 

Speculators who think the crop will 


& 


4 oo 
Par Mo 
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KEYED TO SPEEE 


The Remington Rand All-Electric Addimg Machine 4s in 
tune with today’s tempo. It’s keyed to speed,..the 10 keys on 


the touch control keyboard speed the way to more figure output 
with less effort. With all-electric ease and efficiency you add, 
subtract and multiply like lightning! 

For fast, accurate, simplified figure production that’s easy on 
Operators’ nerves — and slashes figuring costs — you can’t beat 
the All-Electric. Call your Remington Rand representative for 
a demonstration ...or mail the coupon below. 


Room 2408, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
Please send me the free informative booklet on the 
Remington Rand All-Electric Adding Machine. 





Name Title 
Company 


Address. 
City Zone State 














be too large are willing to sell futures 
contracts—to consumers Or anyone— 
promising to deliver in future at what 
they think will be lower prices. Traders 
who think the crop will be too short 
buy futures from growers or speculators 
on the other side of the fence, promis 
ing to receive spuds at a future time, 
when they (the bullish traders) believe 
thev'll be worth more 

Many traders don’t have a long 

term opinion. They move in and out 
of the market, perhaps as often as 
several times a day. They try to judge 
the general reaction to news (like 
weather reports, crop estimates, plans 
of consumers) which might change the 
supply-demand balance. Their aim: a 
quick profit. 
e Favorite—Potatoes attract a lot of 
traders, since (1) you can buy and sell 
futures on a much smaller margin than 
stocks (15%-25%) depending on 
whether you’re a floor trader or do 
business through a brokerage firm; and 
(2) potatoes are a big crop, where prices 
may fluctuate rapidly and there’s usually 
a market. 

Together, the long-term and short 
term traders help to make a fluid mat 
ket, in which businessmen who want 
either to sell or buy actual potatoes can 
et insurance through selling or buying 
tog 
e Upset Cart—This, however, is just 
what didn’t happen on Tuesday, Oct. 
14. After the close of trading on the 
previous Friday, the Dept. of Agri 
culture put out its monthly crop esti 
mates. For potatoes, it figured that 
8-million more bushels would be pro- 
duced than previously expected. Total 
crop was estimated at 346-million. 

The N. Y. Mercantile Exchange was 
closed for the weekend and on Monday, 
Columbus Da Before it opened on 
Tuesday, those extra estimated 8-mil 
lion bu. had badly tipped the balance 
in favor of the bears. That’s why brok 
ers had to draw lots to see who could 
offer his futures first (picture, page 122) 
To keep trading orderly and prevent 
panic, the Exchange has a rule that lim 
its price drops to 25¢ a day. The first 
brokers to make an offer would get rid 
of their futures first. And they would 
almost surely absorb all the offers avail 
able at that price. 

As soon as the market opened, about 
600 carloads were offered “down the 
limit” in the various months from No 
vember through May. Only about 300 
were taken all day. Hence the anxiety 
of Jack Speiser (pictures, starting page 
122), a broker who had _ obviously 
bought futures contracts for himself. If 
he wanted to sell, he couldn’t get out 
till he found bidder, perhaps after 
several days of declining prices. Hence 
his all-day debate with his partner Farn 
ham, a mor mstant bull, on what 
their strategy should be. 
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Where’s the limit to the versatility of 


“MAN-MADE MINERALS” 2 


SUPER-FILTER? FU RNACE LINING? ELECTRICAL INSULATOR? Al! these and more are potential applications 
of FIBERFRAX fiber, nevest development of continuing research on the “man-made minerals,” silicon carbide and aluminum oxide 
by CARBORUNDw.s. This light and fluffy ceramic fiber is 25 times as fine as human hair. In addition to the bulk fiber, other forms 
might well be developed, such as those pictured here. Its extraordinary filtration efficiency and its thermal, electrical, sound- and 
vibration-damping properties have unusual possibilities in the aviation, electrical, chemical, pees | and other industries. 
There seems to be no limit to the versatility of “man-made minerals.” Product of the Refractories Division 


SCRUBBING. Taking the grime off stone- GRINDING. Ever admire the smooth contours of your toaster, your 
work needn't be hazardous or messy. New car's body? Walk back with us a little: that smoothness depends on the 
York’s famed Public Library got a “face lifting” surface of the metal; the metal gets its satiny surface from the finishing 
with Abrasive Discs by CARBORUNDUM — and rolls of the cold reduction mill; the rolls get their mirror finish and per 
the job was done neatly and quickly, without ) fect roundness from Roll Grinding Wheels under one brand name— 
throat-choking dust or ear-splitting noise. one type out of thousands from the only maker of ALL abrasive products. 

Made by the Coated Products Division Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


Keep your eye on CARBORUNDUM 


RADE MARK 


for significant duasieaumeile based on “man-made minerals”’ 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Dises and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts... Abrasive Grain and Pow- 
ders ond other abrasive products... Electric Heating Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel and iron... Super 
Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes, Cements and Ceramic Fibers... Porous Filter Media and Diffusers—and ore marketed under the following trademarks: 


CARBORUNDUM + ALOXITE + MX + RED-I-CUT + TEXALOX + GLOBAR + FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX + MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX + FIBERFRAX 











New Municipal Financing 
(Billions of Dollars) 
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Outstanding State and Local Government Debt 4 
(Billions of Dollars) a 


... So has the amount 
of outstanding state 
and local debt... 





i i i i | i 
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Data: Moody's investors Service. 





Municipal Bond Yields (Percent) 





Low borrowing rates 
once helped 
this trend .. . But it 
looks like a 
turning point has 
come 

2 
! i i 1 i Bs L l i ui CSS Fae 
1929 °3t 33 ‘3S ‘37 ‘39 ‘st ‘43 ‘85 «647 «(89 6°51 °S2 
Data: Standard and Poor's Corp. _Oousiness weex 


Where Will the States Get the Money? 


ilr thrown these pro 


outlavs 








There’s a boom coming in the ex- think, it means a lot of bond business Defense 
penditures of state and local govern for underwriting houses from coast to grams _ behin dule. Huge 
coast are m prospect t to meet accumu- 
lite aside from the 
d accompany U.S. 


ments. Some soothsayers even expect 
these outlays on public works to ward You can set just about any estimate lated deficien 
off a slump in general business when you like on the dollar total. One view step-up that 
defense spending and industry's record is that close to $100-billion must be population gr 
capital outlays tail off. spent over a period of vears (variously e Fears Remain—An increasing num- 

Whether or not this is the boom- estimated) for new highways, schools, ber of Wall Streeters, traders and in- 
preserver the optimists would like to water and sewage svstems, and the like. _ vestors, and ¢ rate officials are won- 
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In the critical Cigar Conditioning Room of D. W. G. Cigar Corporation, 
Lima, O. (home of such famous cigars as R. G. DUN, EL VERSO, and 
SAN FELICE), walls are %4"’ “Century” APAC. This asbestos-cement structural 
board is also used in the Cigar Machine Room and Tobac7o Conditioning Tunn4l. 


“These walls of Century.” APAC are 


an added safeguard where temperature and 
humidity must be accurately controlled,” 
says J. P. Weller, Master Mechanic — 


No nurse in an infants’ ward ever guarded her charges more 
jealously than D. W. G. Cigar Corporation watches over the 
thousands of quality cigars they turn out every day. 


So when J. P. Weller, D. W. G.’s Master Mechanic, chooses 
*Century’’ APAC for the walls of the important Cigar Condi- 
tioning Room, you can take his word that APAC is an ideal mate- 
rial where temperature and humidity are accurately controlled. 


And because APAC is made of mineral asbestos and portland 
cement, you know fire can’t burn it... water can’t soak it and 
termites can’t eat it. 

You’ll find this asbestos-cement structural board gives you as low 
a first cost and maintenance expense (never needs painting!) as 
any comparable material you can use for interior or exterior 
walls . . . ceilings . . . partitions... and linings. 


It goes on fast, too—big sheets (standard 4’ x 8’) can be cut or 
drilled and fastened easily with screws or ring-fettered nails. 
Write us for details about “Century” APAC... and name of 
your nearest distributer 


Nature made 
Asbestos ... 


keene, Us, KEASBEY & MATTISON 


since 1873. & : Px COMPANY © AMBLER © PENNSYLVANIA 
- In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 








Always ready, le white... 
needs ink only 4 times 
a year in normal desk use 


WRITES FULL PAGE 
WITHOUT RE-DIPPING. 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
HERE'S All YOU DO 


Finger grip never touches ink. No chance for ink to 
touch you. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeoe 


“Ink-Locked” against accidental spillage. Can't leak. 
Won't flood. 


eeeeeeeeeeeee eee 

Base holds 40 times more ink than 
ordinary fountain desk pen sets. 
Easy to clean as a saucer. 


Single and double sets in service 
ond executive models to 
harmonize with ony desk. 


“CHOOSE the rignt point 


for the way you write 





Only more-popular point styles shown. All points instantly replaceable in case of damage. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION AT ANY PEN COUNTER 











— 6. 4 torbrook, — 


"444" DESK PEN SETS 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden 1, New Jersey 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


dering whether it will be that simple. 
The hopeful predictions about munici- 
pal spending haven’t quieted their un- 
easiness about what is ahead for business 
in general. Those fears, according to 
many shrewd Streeters, may well have 
been the main force behind last week’s 
serious shake-out in the stock market 
(page 140). 

he fears are natural enough. For a 
long time, the economy has_ been 
pushed to and held at all time boom 
levels by defense buying plus industry's 
capital spending. Now the turning 
point for both seems to be in sight. If 
state and municipal spending is to take 
up the slack, the worriers say it will 
have to hurry. 
e How and Where?—Another aspect of 
the situation has the pessimists mutter 
ing. They wonder 

e How will states and municipali 
ties pay for all the predicted construc 
tion? 

e Won't a lot of the money have 
to come from higher taxes plus tre 
mendous borrowing? 

e Are many municipalities in a 
financial position to do the needed bor 
rowing? 

e Will taxpavers generally stand 
the tax gaff or approve the borrowing? 

These question iren’t academic 
Since V J-Day, states and cities have 
been spending at a terrific clip for new 
facilities and wement of existing 
services. ‘That has dumped a heavier tax 
load on the citizenry, and has boosted 
state and local debt to record highs 
e Taxes . . .—State revenues last vear 
reached $13.5-billion; in 1940 they just 
topped $5-billion, and local govern- 
ments had an estimated 1951 tax take 
of $9-billion, al t double the $4.9 
billion of 11 \ before. Despite this. 
manv states municipalities failed 
to live within th means; 27 states ran 
in the red, cor 1 with 16 in 1948, 
and one in 194 
e... And Debt—Interest-bearing debt 
of states and n yalitics has now sect 
an estimated rc f $30-billion (chart 
page 130). Att nd of World War II 
the figure w $16-billion 

Up to now e in debt has not 
had a matchings in carrying charges 
Easy mone litions have played a 
part in that. But the federal income 
tax exemption of the municipals has 
been far more important. Exemption 
has put an artificial value on these 
bonds—raising prices and thereby lower 
ing interest charges. Tax exemption 
has also helped ite the demand nec 
essarv to float the huge amount of 
municipals which have been coming to 
market 
e Rates Rise—There are signs now that 
this honevmoon has ended. Mone\ 
rates generally have been stiffening 
BW ’—Sep.27'52,p114). The municipal 
market has be no exception. The 
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Like the works of Auguste Rodin, Emeco 
chairs offer a third-dimensional beauty, 
captured forever in diamond-hard Eme- 
coated aluminum with a lustrous finish. 
Light but amazingly strong; endurance 
tested to the highest known standards. 
Deftly welded and hand-sculptured, 
fashioned with flair, good taste and 
flowing grace of line, blending harmoni- 
ously into any office decor, Emeco chairs 
convey character and prestige. They are 
truly sculptured masterworks. 





MAIL THIS COUPON .. . TODAY 


EMECO CORPORATION 
HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 10 


| am interested in EMECO aluminum office 
furniture. Please send me literature and NAME 
OF THE EMECO DEALER IN THIS AREA. 


Name 





Position 





C Y 


iP 


























Call in a 


FINANCIAL 
SPECIALIST 





LONG-TERM FINANCING— 


Direct placement loans are the most economical, most flexible 
method of obtaining long-term financing. If your business 
needs funds for expansion, an acquisition, working capital, or 
other corporate financing, and your net worth exceeds $500,000, 
use our method of direct placement financing. We will endeavor 
to obtain the necessary funds for you whether they be in the 
form of bonds, notes or preferred stock. 


To Represent You in 


THE SALE OR MERGER 
OF YOUR CORPORATION 


Current taxes underscore the importance of buying, selling, or 
merging many closely-held businesses. If your company’s 
present operations would benefit from diversification, we can 
locate the firm that meets your requirements and negotiate a 
sale or merger. Often a tax-free merger helps solve the problem 
of salahility of an equity interest. In cases where a controlling 
stockholder’s affairs are not arranged to meet all tax situations 
and to provide continuity of income, a merger may be the 
right solution. We specialize in confidential counsel and nego- 
tiation in cases where net worth exceeds $250,000. 





Call or write for an immediate discussion of your case. 





W.T. Grimm & Go. 


INSTITUTIONAL INVESTMENTS 


SPECIALISTS IN THE NEGOTIATION OF 
PRIVATE PLACEMENT LOANS ¢ MERGERS ¢ SALE OF COMPANIES 


231 So. LASALLE ST., 714 W. OLyYmpPic BLvp. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. Los ANGELES 15, CALIF 
FINANCIAL 6-5265 PRospect 3809 





Dow Jones mun pal bond yield index 
closed last week at 46%, close to the 
highest rate of return since the war. 
This same index had placed the cost of 
raising tax-exempt money at 1.37% in 
the spring of 194¢ 

Obviously, part of this is due to the 
same thing that has been causing moncy 
rates generally to rise: Demand for loans 
has permitted lenders to charge a higher 
rent on their fund 

Many invest expect some reduc 
tions in income tax rates next year, no 
matter who is elected President. As one 
bond man puts it: “Just as soon as the 
market begins to look fairly good, one or 
the other of the candidates scares away 
buyers by starting to talk about tax 
cuts.” 
¢ Who Will Buy?—The possible future 
supply of new municipals also plays a 
part. Many smart economists now think 
the outstanding volume may bounce to 
as much as $60-billion by 1960, or twice 
the present level. And a number of 
them don’t think that much can be sold 
without boosting present yields 

They point out. that the difference 
between borrowing on a 2% and a 24% 
coupon for 3 cars amounts to a re 
duction of over 114 points in the mar 
ket price. Why load up on bonds, thes 
ask, when in the vears ahead they ar¢ 
apt to go so much cheaper 

Since the war the principal buyers 
of municipals have been rich individuals 
(if you're in the 50% tax bracket a 24% 
yield on municipals is as good as 4% 
on a blue chip stock), commercial banks, 
state and local funds, and insurance 
companies. 

In one sense, these groups will prob 

ably continue to be the top buyers. But 
there will be a difference. Many people 
believe that their absorption of munici 
pals is not going to increase dollarwise 
—unless the supply of other types of 
investment should begin to dry up. 
e New Customers—This means that 
other sorts of buyers, notably the pen 
sion funds, will have to be attracted 
to cope with the predicted flood of new 
municipals. But tax exemption has littl 
or no value to the huge and still growing 
pension funds (BW—Oct.18’52,p130) 
They will find municipals attractive 
only when they offer viclds roughly 
equal to those of corporate obligations 
of similar quality. When that is true, 
managers of pension funds may turn to 
municipals for diversification 

Banks might prove buyers of more 
municipals—should corporate demand 
for loans drop off. Yet banks are pri- 
marily buyers of short- and intermedi- 
ate-term bonds. And municipalities, like 
other borrow¢ I irc now tending to bor- 
row for longer terms; where 10, 15, and 
20-year serial issues were usual not long 
ago, the more recent tendency on new 
offerings is to arrange maturities on a 
30, 35, and 40-year basis. 
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65 different types of business 


—thousands of concerns—now using Recordak microfilming 


. .. to photograph documents instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent apiece; to sim- 
plify accounting routines; to save up to 99% in filing space; to increase protection. 


.-. are using Recordak microfilming to sim- 
plify their operations from start to finish... 
and save up to 2 cents per book handled. 


Books are “charged out” three times 
faster than was possible with the old pencil- 
wielding, rubber-stamping routine. Now, the 
borrower’s card, the book card, and a pre- 
dated and pre-numbered transaction card 
are placed ina Recordak Junior Microfilmer. 
A button is pressed—and the library gets a 
photographically accurate and complete rec- 
ord .. . and the borrower departs with the 
three cards in the book “pocket”. 


When books are returned, they are ready 
for re-circulation immediately because the 
book card is in the pocket—not in the files 
as before. Overdue books can be checked 
faster, too, simply by viewing the microfilms 


in a Recordak Film Reader. 


Regardless of its type or size, you should investigate Write today for detailed information on the process . . . 
Recordak microfilming soon. For the chances are this truly and the complete line of Recordak Microfilmers now offered 
remarkable photographic process is already simplifying on a surprisingly low-cost purchase or rental basis. Recordak 
routines which are similar to yours . . . doing a more Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
efficient job at a fraction of your present costs. 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


a8 








in WIRE ROPE, too, it takes 
the RIGHT KIND of muscle 


The long flat muscles of the black panther give him 
the spring and suppleness he needs to survive in his 
particular environment. They’re ideal for the job 
they’re called upon to perform. 

So, too, with wire rope! Specific jobs call for the 
right kind of muscle; the right construction and 
lay of the rope; the right grade of steel and size 
of wire ...to best withstand the destructive forces 
encountered. 

Wickwire Rope gives you the benefit of long 
experience and specialized know-how which assures 


you of exactly the right kind of rope your particular 


A YELLOW TRIANGLE job demands. 
ON THE REEL 
IDENTIFIES 
WICKWIRE ROPE 


See your Wickwire Rope distributor or contact 


our nearest sales office. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) * Denver * Houston * Odessa (Tex.) * Phoenix * Salt Lake City * Tulsa 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Los Angeles * Oakland * Portland * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston * Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) * New York * Philadelphia 


WICKWIRE ROPE 
(| 





New SEC Rules 


The commission proposes 
to make changes in quarterly 
reporting requirements and 
proxy regulations. 


The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, one of whose jobs is to look after 
investors’ interests, has decided that it 
needs more information on earnings. 
So last week it announced proposed re- 
visions in its quarterly reporting re- 
quirements and in its proxy rules 
e Earnings Statements—If the revisions 
go through (SEC has power to put 
them through after interested parties 
lave had a chance to comment) all 
companies now subject to SEC rules 
would have to issue quarterly earnings 
statements. A lot of U.S. corporations, 
and most of the big ones, are under 
SEC’s wing. This wing covers: (1) all 
companies wh securities are listed on 
national exchanges, and (2) all com- 
panies who have registered securities 
with SEC 

Since it w tarted as a war measure 
in 1944, su ompanies have been 
reporting quarterly gross sales and oper- 
ating revenues to SEC. Now the 
commission ints them to include 
quarterly profit and loss statements, and 
related statements of earned surplus for 
the quarter 1 for the current fiscal 
vear up to th id of the latest quarter. 
SEC would specifically exempt com- 
mercial and trial companies in the 
promotional levelopment stage, and 
mining companies not in production. 

This requirement would affect only 
a few of th mpanies listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. About 87% of 
them already publish much the same 
data. (Some companies whose securi- 
ties were listed long ago still haven’t 
adopted the 1 tice 
¢ Proxies—SEC also proposes to amend 
its proxy rule. It now requires that se 
curity hold yet an annual report be 
fore—or at tl ume time as—they arc 
solicited for xxies for any annual 
meeting directors are to be 
elected. SE( v proposes that, when 
one or more fiscal quarters have gone 
by since the period covered by the an- 
nual report urity holders get a re 
port covering the latest quarters. 

Observers think the N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change will fight the proposed changes 
in quarterly reporting. At present, com- 
panies listed on the Curb don’t have 
to report earnings on a quarterly basis. 
If they were required to report, they 
might consider tl 


themselves discriminated 
against if unlisted companies that have 
never registered securities with SEC 
should continue to be exempt from the 


’ 
reporting ruil 
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THE RIGHT FABRICS 100 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MODERN MILLS 


Seven Reasons Why 
Wellington Sears nt 


is First Some people say it's because Wellington 
Sears always seems to have the construction 
eee they want. 

Others have simply been doing business 
| s s with us for almost a century . . . growing 
in Industria Fabrics with us... relying on us 43 an essential and 
experienced resource. 

If it's a big job, many firms turn to Wel- 
lington Sears because the mills we represent 
are among the largest and most modern in 
the industrial textile field. 

And other customers look at it this way: 
Service is the answer. They like the fact that 
our sales and technical personnel take care 
of their needs—promptly. 

Those with a particularly tough industrial 
fabric problem like the way it’s handled by 
our technical staff—speedily, thoroughly and 
resultfully. 

Then, too, everyone is interested in our 
reliably competitive prices . . . which di- 
rectly reflect the efficiency of our parent or- 
ganization, West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

But there's another reason why so many 
important firms like to buy from Wellington 
Sears. Call it dependability—or loyalry—or 
what you will. It’s the sense of being sure. 
It's the something that makes you “easy-in- 
your-mind” that is the essential ingredient 
in all good business relations. 

We think you'll find it in dealing with 
Wellington Sears. In lots of ways we think 
it’s our greatest asset. 








Wellington Sears has prepared an il- 
lustrated 24-page booklet filled with 
valuable facts on fabric development 


COMPETITIVE PRICES and applications which will of 


interest to present and potential 
users of industrial fabrics. Write 
for a free copy of “Modern Tex- 


e tiles For Industry” tc Wellington Vf, 
ellington Sears = 32.55 
Street, New York 13. | 
A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA * BOSTON ®* CHICAGO ® DETROIT* LOS ANGELES* NEW ORLEANS © PHILADELPHIA® SAN FRANCISCO® ST. LOUIS 








What will 


Estate Taxes 
do to 
your business ? 


That will depend, to a great extent, upon the valuation of your holdings. 
If you have a bona fide “buy and sell agreement,” estate taxes will apply 
to a known valuation — to a valuation you have established. Without 
such an agreement, estate taxes cannot be estimated in advance, for 
the valuation would then be set largely by an outside agency. 


A tested and certain means of establishing the valuation of your 
holdings is a New England Mutual “Business Security Plan.” This 
plan not only establishes a valuation, it also provides the cash that 
will be needed by survivors to acquire the holdings. 

There are many other great advantages in a New England Mutual 
“Business Security Plan.” Such a plan can strengthen the finances of 
your company to help it survive the economic shock of the sudden loss 
of a key man, a partner or principal stockholder. It can help you 


1 prevent a forced liquidation or reorganization 

2 maintain control by surviving partners 

3 provide emergency reserves, protect firm credit 
4 acquire the deceased’s holdings on set terms 

5 settle estate taxes on known valuation 


New England Mutual is one of the nation’s most experienced com- 
panies in providing policy contracts for special business purposes. At 
every office, men specially trained to set up “Business Security Plans” 
are available for consultation with you, your attorney, or the trust 
officer of your bank. They will be glad to make a study of your problem 
— without obligation. For further information, mail the coupon below. 


m NEW ENGLAND 
M UTUAL Life Insurance Company of Boston 


At the end of 1951, more than 12% of all insured individual policy Pension 
Plans in the U. S. were insured in New England Mutual. 


[on 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL = Send me, without cost or obligation, your “Business Security 
0. @. Gen 3888 Plan” for the type of situation indicated: (C Key Man 


Sesten 37, Mass, (C Sole Proprietorship () Partnership (| Close Corporation 
. 


Locos ap einnenenenenatigadl 





Name. 





Company. 


Address 
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Pru Breaks Records 
With a Utility Loan 


Even if you're one of the biggest 
lenders in the world, $110-million is a 
lot of dough to put out in one lump. 
That’s the amount of the check Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, No. 
Z U.S. life underwriter, handed over 
last week to Dechard A. Hulcy, presi- 
dent of Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas. 

It was the biggest check Pru had 

ever written, and the biggest loan it 
ever made to a public utility. Even in 
Texas, a state accustomed to big deals, 
this rates as a king-size transaction. 
e The Details—The money has been 
loaned to Lone Star for 25 years at 34% 
interest. Most of it will go to refund 
loans made in 1950 by Pru and a group 
of banks. Back then, Pru bought 
$65-million of 3% notes, due from 
1960 to 1975, and the banks bought 
$20-million of 24% notes, due from 
1952 to 1960. You can see that it has 
become a bit more expensive to borrow, 
even though the term is longer 

After paying off these loans, Lone 
Star will have $25-million to put into 
what is now a $100-million expansion 
program. The company produces and 
sells gas to about 600,000 customers in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Otis wins: The Supreme Court has re- 
fused to review an appeals decision 
against Kaiser-Frazer Corp. in its long 
battle with Cyrus Eaton’s underwriting 
house of Otis & Co. In effect, this 
kills a court ruling that had given K-F 
$3-million damages for Otis’ role in the 
abortive K-F stock offer in 1948 (BW— 
Jul.7’51,p21). 

e 
New York’s Curb Exchange is asking 
members to approve a change of name 
to the American Stock Exchange. 

« 
National Distillers Corp. has arranged 
for a $30-million revolving credit with 
nine banks. Current rate is 3% on 
90-dav renewable notes. But the rate 
hereafter will depend on the “prime 
rate” of a majority of the lenders. 

* 


Dow Chemical Co. will offer $19.4-mil- 
lion worth of new common to em- 
ployees and stockholders. 
+ 

Deposits in New York State savings 
banks increased more during the Sep- 
tember quarter than in anv other such 
post-war quarter. Gain was $218-mil 
lion; deposits are now $12.9-billion. 
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This glass drives home a point 
... it's strong 


Sure, it’s easier to drive a nail with a hammer. But, the point is—g/ass 
can be made strong enough to stand such a blow. 

This characteristic of PYREX brand glass No. 7740 makes it prac- 
tical for pipelines, sight glasses, mixer bowls, explosion-proof globes 
and other products that must withstand pressure or mechanical shock. 

Physical strength is just one property Corning can build into glass. 
There are many others that make its application to design problems prac- 
tically unlimited. For example, glass can be made to withstand tempera- 
ture extremes, conduct or insulate electrical charges, control light, repel 
corrosion, or give you new “eyes” through its optical properties. In short, 
glass by Corning is a mew engineering material. We suggest that you send 
for the illustrated bulletin on “Glass, its increasing importance in product 
design.” Just mail the coupon. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, NEW YORK 


Corning meant ceseacch ie Gledt 


Besides providing “eye appeal,” PYREX mixing 
bowls give you extra protection against 
physical and thermal shock. 


* Made to withstand various boiler pressures up 


to 2000 psi., PYREX, MACBETH and CORNING 
brand gauge glasses illustrate the ruggedness 
Corning builds into glass. 


Refineries and chemical plants handling highly 
volatile solvents depend on Underwriters’ 
opproved PYREX brand explosion-proof globes 
for safe, efficient lighting. 





CORNING GLASS WORKS 

30 Crystal Street 

Corning, N. Y. 

Please send me your 12-page illustrated 
booklet, “Gloss, its increasing importance 
in product design.” 

Nome 

Title. 

Cc 











id 


Add. 








City, 
Stote 


PYREX is a registered trade-mark in the 
U. S. of Corning Glass Works. 








NEW OLTRIBUTOR T H E MA RK E T S 


OPPORTUNITY 
iene 


Industrials have been taking a beating 
YOU CAN STRIKE the last 2 months... 


IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc, 
manufacturer of the world’s 
most complete line of auto- 
matic coffee dispensing equip- 
ment can offer this unusual 
opportunity to profit by the 
tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dis- industrials 
pensers for factories, offices, 
stores. gas stations, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. Distributor 
sells, services or leases equip- 
ment—sells K wik-Kafé Coffee 
and supplies. 


7 Bearers Daily Stock index (1926 = 100) 
275 











Send for free 20-page 
catalog-brochure, 
wh ich tells the Rudd- 
Melikian story. 1 9 5 2 


225 tt 
Jan. 








RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 


i 1 i i i i i i lL i j 
Dept. B., 1949 N. Howerd Stree! Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Philedeiphie 22, Pa. 





Key territories stilt available 


Cincinnati, ‘Marvisburg. ‘Writs ...-But utilities and rails haven't 
for full details. 

been hurt as much 5 
” ea Standard & Poor's Daily Stock indexes (1926 = 100) 
100 ; 











Utilities 








MEMORANDUM TO: 


The Financial 
Vice 2D ‘d, , Rails 


1952 


Over $1 billion - — cb A oe 1 L i i Beata j i 

~ e : . July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
of freight cars, passenger Apr. May uly Aug. Sep lov. Dec 
cars and diesels 


This is the amount of equipment Sh k Tt a M k +? 
urchased by railroads, includin: 

anata oun major system ~ a eou or ear ar e w 
the United States, from funds ob- 
tained through the public sale and Sometimes it pays to forget about mid-September. Best off are the utili- 
Private placement of Equipment the day-to-day swings in the stock mar- _ ties, which ma their Korean market 
Trust Certificates and Conditional ket, and look at the big picture: the high a month af the other two 


Sale Contracts by Salomon Bros. & tide a | . Bc! : . ; Mad : ’ p 
Hutsier end associates during the ides over a longer period of time. groups. Sinc« , they have declined 
past sixteen years. Look, for instance, at the market's gently, along with the general downturn 
The ability of our firm to obtain longer moves so far this year (charts, of the market 
financing for industry is amply in- above). ¢ Defensive—It pretty obvious why 
dicated by this accomplishment. The industrials, as measured by _ the utilities h me down least. They 
We shall be pleased to discuss your Standard & Poor's daily index of 50 are defensive stocks—the type whose 
Snencing asede with you and eng stocks, have declined over 6% since earnings normally hold up pretty well 
gest a plan adapted to your par- — o» ? : 
ticular requirements, be they large they made their “Korean Market” high in a_ busines ssion (BW—Oct.11 
or small. in early August. Last week’s shake- °52,p144). When people get worried 
out—the worst this vear—was only an- about the po ties of a recession— 
other stage in this sleighride. as some are n they buy _ utilities. 
SALOMON Bros. & HUTZLER S&P’s daily rail ha has also moved In getting ready for a recession, some 
Members Now York Stock Exchange down from its high, though in last investors also switch from stocks to 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 week’s shakeout the rails never quite bonds. So it may be no coincidence 


broke through the low thev sank to in _ that in the last few davs there has been 
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VMP 


MOBILWALLS 


Engineering and Erection Service , 


ee fs 


« 


oa 


a 


7 


-TO-COAST 


Now VMP steel MOBILWALLS are installed and serviced coast-to-coast by VMP, 
who provide the nation’s finest engineering and erection service. 

The most complete line of movable steel partitions, VMP MOBILWALLS 
include all types plus matching wainscot, MOBILRAILS, and MOBILSCREENS 
to precisely fit requirements for office, factory, laboratory, hospital, school, and 
governmental buildings. 

Designed for maximum flexibility, VMP MOBILWALLS can be entirely re- 
arranged, often overnight, to solve present as well as future partition requirements. 
Flexibility of such high order means real economy. And rugged steel construction 
assures minimum maintenance. 

Behind every MOBILWALL installation stands the experienced coast-to-coast 
VMP service organization, ready for action, whenever, wherever needed. 

YOURS ON REQUEST: MOBILWALL portfolio gives valuable information about efficient 
partitioning. Write, without obligation, today to Virginia Metal Products Corporation, 
Department BWro, 1112 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Pacemaker to progress in partition design and engineering 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
also leading manufacturers of steel doors and frames, library stacks and equipment, and 
conveyors for vertical and horizontal transmission. 











Because one man, 
using Hypressure 
ENNY, can do 
more cleaning in 
an hour than 10 
men can accom- 
plish in the same 
time by hand-clean- 
ing methods, man- 
hour savings like 
these are common: 





IN A HOSIERY COMPANY 
CLEANING CALENDER MACHINERY 
Previous Method 
HYPRESSURE JENNY 


Time saved 
IN AN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CLEANING SCREW MACHINERY 


Previous Method 
HYPRESSURE JENNY 


Time Saved 








IN AN AUTO PLANT 
CLEANING 40 TON PRESS 
Previous Met’ 


hod 64 hours 
HYPRESSURE JENNY 


3 hours 
_ BT hours 
IN A REFINERY 
STRIPPING PAINT FROM 
GASOUNE TRUCK 
Previous Method 
HYPRESSURE JENNY 
Time Saved 


IN A MANUFACTURING PLANT 
CLEANING 8 TON 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINE 

Previous Method 
HYPRESSURE JENNY 
Time Saved 





hours 
WO hours 





“Names on request 


You can make similar savings in your 
plant. In factories, mills, food plants, 
shops, garages and on the farm, Hypres- 
sure Jenny cleans ten times faster—and 
better—than any other cleaning meth 
JENNY steam cleaning steps-up pro- 
duction without increasing man-hours 
. ++ promotes safety .. . lowers fire insur- 
ance premiums... increases personnel 
efficiency. 
Write today for information packed booklet 
“1001 WAYS TO EXTRA PROFITS with HYPRES- 
SURE JENNY STEAM CLEANER.” It's yours FREE, 
and without obligation. 


HYPRESSURE JENNY DIVISION 


Homestead Valve Manufacturing Co 
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a sudden revival of interest in new 
issues of high-grade corporate bonds. 
Some of this buying could be coming 
from former stock investors who have 
got out of that market. 

¢ Fair Ratio—This may, 
be a bear market now. 

able to tell for a long time. 


or may not, 
You won't be 
Stocks 


have been selling at pretty reasonable 
price-earnings ratios, compared to where 
they were in 1929, 1937, and 1946. 
The spread between stock and bond 
yields is still a lot wider than at earlier 
bull market turning points. This is his- 
tory as far as the market goes. It tries to 
gear itself to the future, not the past. 


How Some “Pro” Investors Have Done Lately 


It’s pretty hard to figure just how 
most “pro’s”’ are doing in their current 
stock operations. Few ever publicize 
their moves. 

But you can always get an idea of the 
results of one group of experts: those 
handling the investment trust trade’s 
portfolios. Just do this: Get the most 
recent list published of the trusts’ 50 
most favored common holdings; the 
next step is to figure out, as BUSINESS 
wEEK has done below, how they have 
fared lately. 


Shares Held 
*Rank (in thousands) Common Stock Issue 
468 Amerada Petroleum 
659 Standard Oil (N. J.). 
717 Continental Oil 
742 Gulf Oil 


28 International Paper 


546 B. F. Goodrich 
Texas Company 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 
General Electric. . 
Kennecott Copper 


cane Vr one 


Phillips Petroleum 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Dow Chemical 

Southern Pacific. . 
General Motors 


Standard Oil (Ind.) 

E. I. du Pont 

United Gas 
Monsanto Chemical 
Westinghouse Electric 


Montgomery Ward 
Sears Roebuck 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 
Bethlehem Steel 
Aluminum, Ltd 


Middle South Utilities 

Skelly Oil 

Niagara Mohawk Power 
hrysler Corp 

Humble Oi] & Refining 


American Gas & Electric 
Johns- Manville 
American Cyanamid 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Panhandle Eastern P. L 


Shell Oil ive bs 
Central & Sou thwest Corp... 
Cities Service 

International Nickel 
American Viscose 


Seaboard Air Line R. R 
Illinois Central 
General Public Utilities 
International Bus. Machines 
Pure Oil 
Phelps Dodge 

492 National Lead... . 

389 United States Steel . 

132 Union Pacific 

254 Ohio Oil 


* Rating based on market value of mid-1952 


investment trust holdings acc 


According to this crude vardstick, 
that group’s 1952 showing so far has 
proved above-average only where a few 
utility and rails have been concerned. 
Its choices of industrials, which at mid- 
vear accounted for 38 of the “favorite 
50,” tell a different story. Two-thirds 
(25) now show 1952 losses, 18% (7) 
revealing over 10% drops. All 38 also 
show a 2.6% average decline compared 
with the 0.8% 1952 rise still listed in 
Standard & Poor’s daily 50-industrial 
index. 

1952 Gains 
Recen tly 


1951 d Recent 
Close Level 
25 $235 6 $197 00 59 6% 33 

75 ~ 72 12.2 

59 33.3 

48 7.3 

48 2 5.6 


* Maximum 


50 33 
42.2 7.87 
100.00 121 00 
$4.75 60.87 2.00 


igeltinger & Co. 
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Converts Wastelands 
into Asset Acres 


Every year farmers and ranchers add hundreds of 
thousands of productive acres to the U. S. bread- 
basket. 

They do it by turning badlands into good lands. 

Contractors in farm communities are experts in 
helping their farmer customers by using crawler 
power to clear land that used to be too tough to 
tackle. 

The big red machines, like the International 
crawler tractor you see here, economically perform 
land reclamation services that would be too costly 
by other methods. They supplant axes and dyna- 
mite in clearing the land. They build terraces, fill 
gullies, grade for irrigation, excavate for ponds— 
reshaping the land to suit farmers’ needs for 
greater production at lower costs. 

Farming today is big business, and enterprising 


contractors with big red crawlers are helping for- { N T x R N AT ] oO N A L 


ward-looking farmers make it bigger. 


Wherever a job calls for brute power and lots of H A RV E ST — 


it, the familiar red machines with the IH trade- 


mark are ready, willing and able. Wherever you ’ meng ta. Pag Form 
see them, you know a good job of work is being done. we ar sree rt sscrcigdammaa 


INTERNATIONAL rower rwar Pars 


CRASH! Over she goes, easy as you please, 
nudged by the ‘dozer blade of a rugged red 
International crawler. The one you see here 
is a TD-14A. On this particular farm near 
Nashville, two days’ work with the tractor 
cleared seven acres in time for spring plowing. 








THE BUSINES Is Business by and large is a local 


affair, and local news takes a 


9 large place in every business- 
hore ’s thinkin 
1s IT? mans t g. 


Here, from a sampling of cities 
around the country, are some of 


DP Siicteatt hae steaned cumier ta 80r tn the local events that made news 
transom ... if selling is no longer just a matter of taking orders last week. 
... if competition is stiffening up and you can see the time coming 
when you will really have to scratch for orders—then, now is the . 
time to find out how Dodge Reports can help you do a better Turning Around 


sales job. 

Dodge Reports cover every phase of new construction—every- SAN ANTONI O-During the 
where east of the Rockies. Dodge Reports tell you daily who and decade from 1940 to 1950, San An- 
where your best prospects are ... what they’re going to build and tonio’s growth was fifth-largest, percent- 
when you should sell them. agewise, among the nation’s major 
For 62 years Dodge Reports have kept most of Construction’s cities. Its population increase was more 
a i pam —_ as - wenag Rnd the market—led them to than 65%. 

right people a e right time. en you emplo i ‘ 

field staff to take the Pin Sian inoating — pe — During that period, and for a good 
current need, you provide more time for your salesmen to many years before that, most of the de- 
negotiate for business where the business is ... make it possible velopment of the city has been north- 
for them to get more business. Write for the free informative ward. North Side roads have been bet- 
Dodge booklet, Dodge Reports, How to Use Them Effectively. ter maintained; North Side housing 
projects lmve been favored; retailers 


D oO D G E R E Pp oO R » s p planning suburban branches have gen- 
erally gone north 


Dept. BW-10, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. It hasn't all been in one direction of 
course. The area’s two major Air Force 


Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service bases, Kelly and Lackland, are both 

THE VINGT STEP IN EVERY SALE south. The city has averaged 6,000 new 
houses a year for the past eight years; 
a lot of them were built way south. Big 
zest deterrent to the South Side has 
Jet Plane Flew in 1942 eee caus that there’s never been a decent 
way to get there; the roads that should 
have been traffic arteries were little more 


+ 
than heavily clogged veins. 
Had Been Producing But now the pendulum seems to be 
swinging the other way. The South 
b-Contract Side has had three big boosts in quick 


succession. A major freeway southward 


nents For Many Years through the stockyards will be opened 


next month, and appropriations for two 
more southbound freeways have been 
, ’ ’ : : O.K.’d. Sears is now building its sec- 
in our reach for speed, Bridgwater’s contract service was helping ond San Antonio retail store, a $6-mil- 


busy manufacturers build the aircraft required by the lion project at the far south edge of the 
city. And last week the San Antonio 


Today, manufacturers of both jet and . branch of the | ederal Reserve Bank an- 
: nounced plans to build a new $2-mil- 


propeller driven aircraft, as well as lion building five times the size of its 
manufacturers in many other industries, present quarters. The location: the 
look to Bridgwater for the outside help southern edge of the business district. 
which enables them to meet heavier 

production demands without expanding plants, 




















Long before the first jet plane created new horizons 


Nation's military and air commerce. 


| Price of Self-Service 
or throwing stabilized labor forces 4 CHICAGO-—For years, while self- 


service meat counters have been in- 
creasing in retail stores in city after city 
years they have learned that gar & 

; eet throughout the country, Chicago has 
Bridgwater's skilled personnel , done without. Eventually it became 


out of balance. Through the 


and completely equipped > pa . the only major city in which you 
plants assure precision ma- SRL) ai couldn’t find self-service meat counters 
iiiee fda teeaiiel ene ' ie in at least the big chain stores. The 

inp toe ea q Y reason: adamant opposition to the idea 


. at favorable cost. id by the AFL meat cutters’ and butcher 
workmen’s union. Chicago chain stores 
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Torrington Needle Beqrings are light in weight, compact. 
' They effect weight and space savings in housings and other 
related parts—without sacrificing strength or efficiency. 


The reason is simple: Needle Bearings have greater 
rated radial load capacity in relation to size than any other 
type of anti-friction bearings. 


So if your design needs a bearing light in weight to 
handle heavy loads, investigate the advantages of Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings. Our engineers will welcome the op- 
portunity to assist you. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities of United States and Canada 





TORRINGTON ////7/; BEARINGS 


Needle « oat on Roller © Tapered Roller ¢ Straight Roller ¢ Ball © Needle Rollers 











1 Makes office reports 
more accurate 


2 Speeds them to 
your desk 


3 Shows how to 
save 200%-300 
on record forms 


It’s National Blank Book’s 
NEW Records Catalog 


You, your accountants and department heads will all agree that 
the dollar spent for this new Records catalog is the best invest- 
ment in office efficiency ever made! Apart from more accurate 
and time-saving reports, you’ll cut record-keeping costs to the 
bone by using National’s inexpensive stock forms as against 
high cost special forms. What’s more, you’ll save on inventory — 
your NATIONALStationer has them available instantly. Printed 
in 4 colors, this 100 page, fully indexed ‘‘bible of record-keeping 

systems” contains over 2,000 items including 

binders and accessory items. Get your copy 
Every Department from your NATIONAL Stationer . . . or clip 

Con Use It! a dollar bill to coupon and mail — today! 


Accounting - = 


Advertising & ° 
Promotion a STSGTET National Blank Book 
Credit se COMPANY 

i pen 525 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Please send me NEW RECORDS CATALOG. Dollar is 





have tried for 11 years to install the 
system, but the union has refused to 
sign any contract unless it contained a 
clause specifically prohibiting self-service 
sale of fresh meat 

This week Chicagoans learned that 
they would finally get self-service meat, 
starting Dec. 1. Jewel Tea Co., which 
operates 156 stores in and around Chi- 
cago, was the firm that finally broke the 
ice. To do it, Jewel had to sign a con- 
tract giving butchers substantially more 
than they get from various other Chi- 
cago stores 

The new Jewel contract gives jour- 
neymen butchers $94.50 a week, man- 
agers $101, which amounts to a $10-a- 
week raise. Apprentices get $64 for 
their first vear. The work week is cut 
from 424 hr. to 40 hr., effective im- 
mediately. The union also signed a new 
contract covering 8,000 butchers in 
5.000 other Chicago retail stores. It 
calls for only a $3 raise, to $87.50 for 
journevmen, $94 for managers. Appren- 
tices in these stores will get $2 a week 
less than those at Jewel. And the 40- 
hour week won't go into cffect until 
Oct. 3, 1953 

Both contracts are subject to WSB 
approval. 


Drying Up 

DALLAS-The drought has been 
pretty bad in Texas this vear, and local 
residents have known that it was affect- 
ing the city’s water supply. They've 
been fairly complacent about it, how- 
ever; the City Engineer recently re- 
ported that Lake Dallas still held an 
eight months’ supply. 

Last week they got a rude shock. 
U.S. Army Engineers surveved the 
lake, announced that it held only a 
four months’ supply. Some city coun- 
cilmen immediately called for restric- 
tions on lawn sprinkling, air condition- 
ing, and other “luxury” uses of water. 
An emergency meeting of the council 
to deal with the problem was called for 
this week 


Fight for Savings 
BUFFALO-Competition for sav- 


ings deposits between savings banks and 


commercial banks has been keen here in 
recent years. Last vear the commercial 
banks, which had generally been paying 
only 1%, boosted their rate to 2%— 
equal to that of the savings banks. Early 
this year the savings banks retaliated, 
upping their rate to 2}%, under author- 
ity of a newly passed state law. 

Now Buffalo hears that the savings 
banks are planning still another boost, 
this time to 24%. 

It’s hard to tell what the commercial 
banks would do if the boost did go 
through. They stayed at 2% when the 


710 


savings bank rate went up to 24% carly 
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Gentlemen prefer BRUNLE 


Bronze is naturally first choice for an elegant handrail. Your 
eye tells you why. But bronze is best, too, for a lot of 
products you can’t see . . . like bolts, nuts, cogs and springs. 


Chase bronze . . . like Chase brass and copper . . . 

lasts longer because it resists corrosion. And each Chase 
alloy is carefully “tailor-made” by Chase research 
metallurgists to fit a specific industrial need. 


Chase rod, sheet, wire and tube are available, subject to 
government controls, through 23 Chase mill warehouses as 
well as through dealers and wholesalers across the nation. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Incorporated, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Chase bronzes are widely used for 
clamps and accessories to conduct 
electric power. Blending of copper 
and other basic metals gives bronze 
the exact properties needed. 


Chase research metallurgists are 
constantly at work to develop and 
test copper and brass alloys that 
will save production time and cut 
costs for American industry. 


ad < o P: The Nation's Headquarters for 
e BRASS & COPPER 


Subsidiary of KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN. " : i Boston Chicago Cincinnati Gevelend Galles Denvert Detroit Houstont indianapolis 
Providence Rechestert St. Louis Sen Francioce Seattle Waterbury (tT sales office only) 





° When STEAM Ruled 
«The Road 
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...and in 
modern 
industrial 


plants 


In the day of the Stanley Steamer, Manzel Oil Pumps 
were essential to dependable performance of automobiles and 
steam traction engines for road building, farming, and 
construction. Today they are even more vital in presses, 
engines and other industrial machinery. . . saving oil, reducing 
“down-time”— adding years of trouble-free service. Insist 
on Manzel-lubricated machinery. For further information 
write Manzel, 333 Babcock Street, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


an FORCE FEED 
LUBRICATION 


A DIVISION OF FRONTIER INDUSTRIES, INC. 





this year. They were reluctant even to 
go up to 2% last year, and they're even 
more reluctant to go up further now. 
But if one of the commercials does 
boost the rate, the competitive pressure 
would be on the others to go along. 


Higher Electricity Rates 
HARTFORD-For the first time in 


over 30 years, Hartford residents are get- 
ting an increase in their electricity rates. 
Last week the state Public Utilities 
Commission O.K.’d a $1,571,000 rate 
boost for the Hartford Electric Light 
Co., to take effect Nov. 1. Last time 
the company got a rate boost was in 
1921; there have been several cuts since 
then. 

More than half of the increased cost 
—$852,000—will be borne by residential 
power users Commercial customers 
will pay an added $478,000, and in- 
dustry gets off the easiest: only $240,- 
000 more. 

One of the reasons why the boost 
was needed is the huge increase in use 
of electricity in Hartford, and the re- 
sulting need for greatly expanded ca- 
pacity. Since 1945, residential use has 
gone up 53%, industrial use 50%. 
Commercial consumption has gone up 
only 114%. 


Lost Opportunity? 
MINNEAPOLIS-A hassle _ be- 


tween the business community and lo- 
cal homeowners and nature lovers, plus 
indecisiveness by public officials, may 
have cost the city a new 1,300-man em- 
ployer. 

On Monday of last week, Prudential 
Insurance Co. announced plans to build 
a $6-million office building in Minne- 
apolis. It would serve as the company’s 
regional headquarters, which would em- 
ploy about 1,300. The site the com- 
pany picked was a 32-acre wooded plot 
overlooking a lake. The plot was in a 
park area owned by the city; Prudenty4l 
offered the city $190,000 for it. 

The Board of Park Commissioners 
had to approve the sale. And that’s 
where the hassle started. Some nearby 
residents objected; some commissioners 
quibbled about the price; other com- 
missioners felt there was no need for 
haste. On the same day the offer was 
made, the board tentatively rejected it 
by a one-vote margin, and set a Nov. 5 
date to review the matter 

Local businessmen and chamber of 
commerce officials fumed, had_night- 
mares about a 1,300-emplovee office 
building going elsewhere. Thev almost 
had apoplexy when Prudential officials 
crossed the river and inspected several 
sites in St. Paul. The company men- 
tioned other cities: Omaha and Des 
Moines. 

The heat was on, with the park board 
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CUT THE COST OF PAPERWORK 


more done. by making 


and get 


DIRECT COPIES WITH OZALID! 


The amazing Desk-Top OZAMATIC makes low-cost, 


HE entirely self-contained 

OZAMATIC brings you a low-cost, 
high-speed method of making clear 
copies of anything typed, written, 
printed or drawn on ordinary translu- 
cent paper! No darkroom, no stencils, 
no messy inks are required! 


Any girl in your office can learn to 
operate the OZAMATIC in five min- 
utes. You get your first copy in seconds 
—clean and dry—or 1,000 letter-size 
copies per hour, at 11/2¢ each! 


The OZAMATIC makes low-cost 
high-quality copies up to 16 inches 
wide and any desired length. Opaque 
originals require a simple intermediate 
step. Larger Ozalid machines make 
wider copies, and have greater capacity. 


Write for full details, or call the 
Ozalid distributor listed under Dupli- 


high-quality direct copies 


of letters, reports, invoices 


and records! 


NO RETYPING! NO PROOFREADING! 
NO COSTLY “HUMAN ERRORS”! 
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OZALID CUTS COSTS AND SPEEDS 
UP WORK IN COUNTLESS ACCOUNTING OPERATIONS! 


A Broadcasting Company uses 
one clerk for three hours to prepare 
bills that took two clerks 28 hours 
before installing Ozalid! 


A Life Insurance Company finds 
that Ozalid speeds up the issuance 
of new policies 50%! 


An Insurance Company saves 
58% by submitting Ozalid copies 
of handwritten workmen's com- 
pensation reports to 47 state in- 
surance departments! 


A Container Manufacturer now 
prepares accounting records in 1/6 
the time with Ozalid! 


A Hospital uses Ozalid to make 
new patients’ records immediately 
available to receptionist and insur- 
ance companies! 


A Wholesale Hardware Firm 
now finds that one girl can process 
1,000 bills a day—nine times as 
many as before installing Ozalid! 


A Department Store earns special 
“anticipation” discounts by using 
Ozalid to pay bills the same day 
merchandise is received! 
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cating Equipment and Supplies in the 
classified section of your phone book. 
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Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality’ 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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catching so much of it that it was forced 
to call a special meeting for Wednes- 
day, Oct. 17. By getting one com- 
missioner out of the hospital, there 
would be enough ayes for approval of 
the sale. 

But fifteen minutes before the meet- 
ing, Prudential withdrew its offer be- 
cause of the opposition which had 
arisen. 

The board met, and voted unani- 
mously to make an offer to sell to Pru- 
dential, at Prudential’s price. But com- 
pany officials said they wanted “to stop, 
look, and listen before we do anything 
more.” They did indicate that an 
answer might be forthcoming within 


60 days. 


Dream Bridge 
DETROIT-—It scems likely that a 


dream will be coming true for Michi- 
gan’s Upper Pe insula very soon now. 
After many years of argument and legis- 
lative haggling, a bridge joining the 
state’s two peninsulas now seems almost 
certain. 

B. J. VanIngen & Co., New York 
investment banking firm, has agreed to 
underwrite 33 revenue bonds to fi- 
nance the $100-million structure. Pre- 
liminary work i expe cted to begin this 


Sharpshooting Files with winter, and th ucture will be com- 


pleted in about five years. 


The bridge will cross the Straits of 
NEW G/W 4 as Mackinac, whi mnect Lakes Mich- 
igan and Huron, at their narrowest 


point; it will run from Mackinaw City 


on the Lower Peninsula to a point two 
NOW — another retriever of golden sec- mi. west of St. Ignace on the Upper 
onds!—the new G/W trigger action file Peninsula. Total length will be about 
drawer latch!—activated by the simple, five mi., wit 3,800-ft. suspension 
normal action of grasping the drawer span. 

pull. Nothing to look for—feel for. Every 
file drawer opening—countless times a : - h 

dey — sina releases the latch Running Fig t 

through the sensitive control of the con- NEW ORLEANS — The running 
cealed trigger, and when closed is held battle between New Orleans’ two news- 
by the positive latch. } papers—the Times-Picayune and the 
it's ANOTHER G/W File Cabinet PLUS— Item—flared u the courts again this 
added to extra-rigid reinforced con- week. The Item won the first court 
struction, smooth, easy, quiet drawer ac- round back in May when a federal court 
tion—styling and finish to meet the most Gf cew ween ones empenh held the Time Pic ivune was violating 
exacting demands of modern offices. instantly to the simple grasping of the the antitrust laws by forcing advertisers 
drawer pull—automatic latch release to buy space i ifternoon paper, the 
for easier, faster filing operations. States, if the ted to advertise in the 
morning Times-Picayune itself (BW— 
Jun.7’52,p50). The Times-Picayune is 
now appealing that verdict 











your pepenpasie G/W dealer can show 
you the famous G/W 7000 Line steel file 
cabinets with new, patented trigger 
action; and file cabinet styles and sizes to under “Office Equipment.” Or 
meet every requirement; also 4000 other write direct to The Globe- [ ON as Oe: 
. eG, , : , . : n the n yvsuit, the Times-Pica 
G/W aids to better business. Find him in Wernicke Co., Dept. 12-B, Cin- etia ta-nell tr tontiinei Whee Uien 
your classified telephone book listed  cinnati 12, Ohio. save it. slaned atvect ‘with Dewhie 
day & Co. giving it exclusive rights in 
New Orleans to publish excerpts from 
a recent book, “Dear Dorothv Dix.” 
Now, the It iys, Doubleday has 
given the Times-Picayune permission to 
quote freely from the book. So the 
Engineering Specialists in P — Item is suing to force Doubleday to 

Office Equipment, Systems : a honor what the Item says is an exclusive 

and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio contract. 
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QUAINT THOUGHT? Perhaps. For a 
moment, let’s slip back some forty- 
odd years and see for ourselves. 

Back in that first Twentieth Century 
decade, nearly everything you ate, 
wore or used was hauled by horses. 
There were upwards of 22,000,000 
horses in the United States some 
400,000 in Manhattan alone. In 
Chicago, 10,000 teams passed a single 
intersection every weekday. Horses 
were big business. One dealer sold more 
than 50,000 draft animals a year. 
America had an estimated two billion, 
two hundred million dollars invested 
in horses. 

As the man in the picture would 
testify, it was not always obvious that 
the new-born motor truck was here to 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
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stay. It took engineering resources of 
the finest—like those of The Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company—to give it the 
advantages we take for granted today: 
power, speed, efficiency, dependability. 
Motor trucks now serve all America— 
from farm to factory, from crossroads 
village to mighty metropolis. Trucking 
is a fundamental phase of our entire 
economy. Timken-Detroit’s contribu- 
tion to the progress of motor transport 
has constantly grown. This Company’s 


TIMKEN 
Ax 


AXLES 
DETROM 32, MICHIGAN 


jne this. culy, wie: horses / : 


endless program of research, develop- 
ment and testing has heavily influenced 
the evelution of today’s great trucks 
America’s transport vehicles of the 
future, the still better trucks of tomor- 
row, will certainly bear its imprint also. 
& 
Your standard of living depends on 
adequate highways. 


SUPPORT PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS! 
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Burroughs Sensimatic has been found to be 
exceedingly fast and a great time-saver in posting 
the customer ledgers of The Bayer Company, 


Division of Sterling Drug 


At Western Uni 
wired money ser 
Burroughs Sens 
machines on po 
money order se’ 


savings they produ 


for themselves 


, Ine. 


n’s headquarters office for 

ices in Minneapolis, two 

natics do the work of three older 
ng control totals of national 
ice. Through this and other 

ced, the Sensimatics paid 

about a year. 


Accounts receivable from all over 
he world are handled quickly ana 
urately on Burroughs Sensimat 
hines at Minnesota Mining 
Manufacturing Company 
St. Paul and New York, 


Cousimuatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


In these, and thousands of 


Burroughs Sensimatic acc 


are doing accounting faste: 


than it has ever been done 
wide versatility, remarkal 
outstanding performance 


its ability to save time and 


of accounting. Burroughs 
Company, Detroit 32, M 
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U.S. ties with Western Europe will be strained in the months ahead. 

It will be ticklish business for Washington to avoid an open rift with 
Paris. 

The French are threatening to scuttle German rearmament, thus upset 
NATO’s defense program. And they are enraged over what looks like U.S. 
support for independence in their North African territories. 

There may be some friction with London, too. Churchill is peeved that 
Secretary of State Acheson left Britain out of the Pacific Defense Pact. 
Also, Churchill is lending a sympathetic ear to the French case on Germany. 


French opposition to the joint European army has been growing by 
leaps and bounds. It threatens to upset the Pinay government. 

The French fear that West Germany, once rearmed, will be the domi- 
nant power in Western Europe. So they are angling for these things before 
they give their O.K.: 

* Guarantees that the U.S. will keep France strong enough in the years 
ahead to keep pace with Germany. 

¢ U.S. support for Paris in the row with Bonn over the Saar. 

¢ More U.S. military aid in Indo-China to help French forces meet the‘ 
new pressure from the Communists. 


.Y 


You can expect the French to present their case in Washington once’ 
the U.S. elections are over. 
They will also repeat earlier warnings that the U.S. ‘had better not 


' go too far in backing North African independence. 


The French are determined to hang on in this area. They figure that 
without North Africa, France would soon become a third-rate power. 

Washington knows this. So we won’t do more than back the right of 
Tunisia and Morocco to be heard in the U.N. 


London won’t quit trying to get in on the Pacifie Defense Pact. 

Churchill resents being left out of this club, especially when Australia 
and New Zealand already are in. 

But the State Dept. has no intention of letting the British join up 
soon. For one thing, that might commit the U.S. to defend Hong Kong 
and Malaya. Right now Washington isn’t prepared for that. 

Eventually the U.S. may expand and strengthen this defense organiza- 
tion. But the British aren’t likely to get a bid until Japan, the Philippines, 
and perhaps Formosa join up. 

o 

The Russians will use the U. N. General ‘Assembly to foment trouble 
in the Western camp. 

Never in the history of the U.N., have Soviet diplomats done so much 
lobbying as right now. They are courting every delegation—except our 
own. 

Soon all the free world’s skeletons will be dragged out of the closet. 
The Russians won’t miss a chance to rattle them. 


In the colonial uproar, the Russians will shoot primarily at the U.S. 
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When we back the right of colonial countries to be heard in the U.N., 
we will be accused of trying to steal French. and British possessions. 

When we back the French against concrete U.N, action in North 
Africa, we will be calied the front for all the imperialist powers. 


Don’t miss the significance of Stalin’s move disbanding the Cominform. 
It’s part of his latest shift in cold war tactics. 

From now on Communist parties in Europe and the western hemi- 
sphere will get their line direct from Moscow, not from Cominform head- 
quarters in Bucharest. In fact, the orders will come from the new Presidium 
which Stalin has just set up to replace the Politburo (page 156). 

Stalin has picked an ex-Finn, Otto Kuusinnen, to run the new show. 
Kuusinnen is an old-time specialist in U.S. affairs. For many years he 
headed the American section of the prewar Comintern. 

Under a deal with the Chinese Reds, propaganda and subversion in 
Asia will be run from Peiping (BW-Oct.4’52,p147). 


e 

Pan American Airways’ purchase of three de Havilland Comet jet- 
liners (page 33) has sparked British criticism of DH’s long delivery 
schedule. 

Under present plans, production of the Series 3 Comet that Pan Am 
ordered can’t begin before late 1956. DH can’t speed up delivery mainly 
because much of its capacity is earmarked for military planes. 

Critics say the government should let DH drop defense stuff, go 


all out on Comets. They warn that the U.S. aircraft industry can produce 
its own jetliners by 1957-58. 

But U.S. planemakers, also tied down by defense contracts, would be 
sure to holler if de Havilland was let off the hook. 


Mossadegh has gone through with his threat to break diplomatic 
relations with Britain. That could mean he will now try to make an oil deal 
with U.S. independents. 

But the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. hasn’t been letting any grass grow under 
its feet. 

London insiders report that Anglo-Iranian has been nailing down 
supply contracts with almost all independent European refineries—on con- 
dition they buy no Iranian crude. 

Other big companies backed AIOC’s-negotiations. If true, that vir- 
tually excludes sale of Iranian oil in Western Europe. 

‘Shipments to the U.S., these Londoners add, would be economical only 
if the cost at Abadan were $1 a bbl. Mossadegh might sell a little at that 
price, but he would have to charge more for important tonnage. ‘ 


Britain is having trouble in Africa. Some 40,000 colored mineworkers 
in the Northern Rhodesia copper belt struck for higher wages this week. 

The strike is the first trial of strength for the native union. For- 
tunately, the two sides aren’t far apart and a settlement is due soon. 

Much worse is the situation in Kenya colony. British troopers landed 
there this week to quell a marauding, murdering anti-white society called 
Mau Mau. 

These problems are sure to open old sores of colonial resentment. 
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Stee!: 90,000 Ibs. Rubber: 1,800 ibs. 


A single blast from a 105 mm. howitzer can 
reduce a pillbox to smoldering silence! This tre- 
mendous firepower is awesome...only a mount 
of great strength can withstand its recoil. 
American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany’s vast manufacturing facilities guide the 
production of these mounts from initial stage 


Copper: 2,000 Ibs. 
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Bronze: 100 ibs. Specialized Personnel: 5 


to the time they’re ready for action. 

AMF is pleased to make its contribution to 
Army Ordnance. Along with thousands of 
other companies we are utilizing industrial 
skill and speed to insure America’s military 
readiness. 

Above figures are given with due regard to security. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
AMF does it better—automatically! 
CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units « automatic 


loaders for Army and Navy weapons « elevating and azimuth mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts « mobile ovens « electronic 
training devices « naval ordnance « rolled and welded steel products « shell components « silver-zinc batteries * special military projects. 
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THE COMMUNIST CONGRUSS. 





larcus in the N. Y. Times 


Building a Soviet Superstate 


That's what Stalin means to make of Soviet Russia. He 
plans to strengthen his own grip by abolishing the division 
between Communist party and state bureaucracy. 


Despite his 72 years, Joseph Stalin is 
still top dog in Russia—so much so that 
he has just launched the most sweeping 
reform in the Soviet administration 
since the early days of the Bolshevik 
revolution. 

Stalin aims now to complete the to- 
talitarian superstate in Russia by fusing 
the Communist party and the state bu 
reaucracy, the two great power machines 
in the Soviet Union today. By this re- 
form Stalin hopes to put an end to the 
duplication of effort and waste of man- 
power produced by the kind of dual 
administration Communist Russia has 
had since Lenin. The state is not to 
wither away under communism, as Marx 
predicted, it is to fasten itself more 
firmly on the whole Soviet society. 

That is the most important domestic 
news to come out of the 19th Congress 


156 


of the Communist Party, which just 
closed in Moscow. In the long run 
it might prove just as important as 
the foreign policy switch Stalin also 
launched at the Congress (BW—Oct.11 
"52,p30). 

¢ The Presidium—It’s too soon to tell 
just how far and how fast Stalin plans 
to push his reorganization plans. But 
you can spot his goal by taking a close 
look at the new Communist Party Pres- 
idium approved by the Congress. 

From now on the 36-man Presidium 
will be the source of real power in the 
Soviet Union. It will take over the job 
of unifving the party and the govern- 
ment administration. 

It replaces the Politburo, long the 
center of political power, and the Org- 
buro, which formerly controlled the 
party organization. 


It’s the composition of the Presidium 
that gives the real clue to Stalin’s in- 
tentions. Included are all the Politburo 
members except one. But the ruling 
body of the party now contains, for the 
first time in Communist history, men 
whose careers were built outside the 
party—in the government bureaucracy, 
in industry, in foreign affairs and in 
science. It provides for a much broader 
representation of government depart- 
ments than did the old Politburo, and 
also for a group of important regional 
leaders. 
¢ Tightening Up—What Stalin clearly 
wants is a unified power apparatus. He’s 
starting at the top with the Presidium. 
And vou can expect the unification proc- 
ess to be carried down to the lower 
levels of party and government, where 
administrative duplication is more wide- 
spread than at the top 

It’s also that Stalin aims at 
tightening up control over the far-flung 
regions of the Soviet Union. Fast-grow- 
ing industrial regions like the trans- 
Urals now have a representative on the 
Presidium. That means that they will 
be controlled at the top Moscow level 
as never before. In addition, the Pre 
sidium will have governor-commissars in 
all administrative centers with full pow- 
ers to fuse party ind government organs 
¢ Theory and Practice—To understand 
the sweeping scope of Stalin’s present 
reform, you have to look back into the 
history of Soviet power. 

As Lenin saw things, Communist 
Russia should be ruled by a central 
government, with executive power in 
Council of Peoples 


the hands of th 
ouncil was intended 


Commissars. This 
to be the executive organ of freely 
peoples’ councils. 


clear 


elected Sovicts 
In contrast, the Bolshevik party had no 
legal standing in the Lenin setup. It 
was to be the brain guiding Russia, but 
not an organ of the state 

In practice, were different. 
Lenin himself became both head of the 
Soviet government and head of the 
Communist Party. A dual administra- 
tion began to grow while he was still in 
power. 

The bureaucra 
lem. Russia’s bureaucracy plagued the 
Czars for generations often the 
dominating influence within the gov 
emment. It continued to be a prob- 
lem under Lenin. For one thing, 
enemies of the Bolshevik partv saw a 
good chance of entrenching themselves 
in the state apparatus. 

e Enter Stalin—After Lenin died in 
1924, the situation got worse. Stalin 
took over Lenin’s position in the party; 
and a bitter enemy of Stalin, Rykov, 
took over the government. It wasn’t 


things 


was a growing prob- 


was 
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until 1929 that Stalin got rid of Rykov 
and put his own hentai Molotov, 
in charge of the state apparatus. Then 
in 1941, just before the Nazis invaded 
Russia, Stalin finally took over the uni- 
fied power—leadership of both state and 
party—that Lenin had held. 

But meanwhile the state administra- 
tion had grown like a mushroom, largely 
as a result of the vast industrialization 
and farm collectivization schemes car- 
ried out after 1929. There wasn’t much 
that the Communist Party could do 
about this bureaucratic growth since it 
didn’t have the people to fill all the 
new administrative posts. 

Though Stalin managed during the 
war to fuse the two machines in the all- 
powerful Defense Council, the pre-war 
setup was restored early in 1946. Since 
that time, the duplication has involved 
a tremendous waste of manpower. 
Moreover, the postwar job of economic 
reconstruction and industrial expansion 
has made the old frictions between gov- 
erment and party worse than ever 
before. 
¢ Two Bosses—Here’s the sort of thing 
that happens: 

In the state administration there’s a 
Ministry of Heavy Industry. Its control 
runs from Moscow down through re- 
gional headquarters until it finally 
reaches the manager of a machine tool 
plant. 

But the party has a committee on 
heavy industry, which has the job of 
watching what the ministry is up to. 
It has party men all along the line, down 
to the same machine tool plant, where 
its agent may be the union leader or a 
special commissar. 

Many a time there are sharp clashes 
between the plant manager—whose job 
gives him an approach not too far dif- 
ferent from his American counterpart— 
and the party agent, who is likely to be 
a doctrinaire Communist. 

Or take agriculture. Over the past 
year the Ministry of Agriculture has had 
a program of building huge collective 
farms by merging the smaller ones. The 
ministry has hundreds of officials on 
the spot to do this job. They don’t 
often agree with the men sent out by 
the agriculture committee of the party 
to supervise the mergers. 
¢ Fusion Process — Today there are 
probably 250,000 party bureaucrats in 
the Soviet Union. On the other hand, 
there are probably 3-million to 4-million 
bureaucrats in the state administration 
—and at least half of these are non- 
party people. The chief interest of these 
non-party bureaucrats is to hang on to 
a sinecure or to do some empire build- 
ing in the bureaucracy. 

Apparently Stalin plans to bring the 
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If you’re using cooling water just “once-through and down 
the drain,” a Marley cooling tower will save 95% of the water 
you pay for! For Marley cooling towers recirculate water with 
such efficiency that each gallon does its job over, and over, 
and over again. 


Marley, moreover, offers the only complete line of water 
cooling towers and DriCooler air cooled heat exchangers to 
conserve water economically in any capacity. That’s why busi- 
nessmen buy more Marley towers than any other make, whether 
they use 10 gallons of water per minute for an air conditioning 
unit or 100,000 gallons per minute for process cooling. 


Savings of 95% are well worthwhile at 
today’s water rates. So investigate ... let a 
Marley application engineer assist in evaluating 
the cost of cold water in your business. Bring 
your cooling problem to the Marley Company, 
world’s leading producer of water cooling 
equipment. 


ENGINEERING SALES OFFICES IN 50 CITIES 


The Marley Company 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 








Don’t let waste gases 
injure the good name 
of your plant! 


e Your plant’s neighborhood reputa- 
tion may be going up the stack that 
spews waste gases into the surround- 
ing community. Odors, smarting eyes, 
and perhaps even withered trees 
must be eliminated if your plant 
wants a good name. It’s the sensible 
way to protect your big investment! 

Many prominent authorities agree 
that extremely small traces of sulfur 
dioxide (SOz) are sufficient to make 
stack gases dangerous. To protect 
plants against such mishaps, L&N 
supplies an “electronic recording 
brain” called the Thomas Autometer. 
This instrument continuously ana- 
lyzes stack gases and automatically 
records SOz concentration. Because 
the Autometer measures all changes 
in only 30 seconds . . . changes as 
small as 1/20th part per million SO2 

. it gives warning before harmful 
air pollution can occur. 

The Thomas Autometer has al- 
ready strengthened the public rela- 
tions of petroleum, chemical, power, 
timber, smelting and refining com- 
panies. Its accuracy is so well known 
that chart records are accepted as 
positive proof of safe gas disposal. 

Assure your plant’s good name 
now. The coupon will speed informa- 
tion about the Thomas Autometer to 
you or any person of your choice. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY 

4911 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Please send your pamphlet which shows 
how the Thomas Autometer helps many 
plants prevent air pollution and protect 
their public relations. 


Vame 
Tide 
Company 
Address 





Dept. 
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“. .. there’s no doubt that 

Stalin plans to direct the 

operation himself . . .” 
SUPERSTATE starts on p. 156 


whole bureaucracy within the party as 
part of his fusion process. He has 
already prepared the ground for this 
by having the party drop the word Bol- 
shevik. From now on, the party is not 
merely to represent the toiling indus- 
trial workers—which was the Bolsheviks’ 
specialty. It is to be the party of in- 
dustrial workers, farmworkers, and 
brainworkers alike. 

If Stalin can in fact unify and ration- 
alize the governmental setup in the So- 
vict Union—it’ll take time, of course— 
he should reap rich dividends, both in 
the administrative and economic fields. 
But he will also suffocate the last rem- 
nants of “party democracy” which have 
survived up to now in Russia. The new 
Presidium and its secretariat have been 
put beyond any criticism from the party 
itself. Criticism is to be directed only 
at the lower levels of the new Soviet 
machine. 
¢ Management—There is no doubt that 
Stalin plans to direct this vast operation 
himself. He is the chairman of the new 
Presidium and sits on its secretariat. 
Also, he is chairman of the committee 
which is to write a new program for 
the Communist Party. 

True, Stalin will lean heavily on 
Malenkoy. He’s the man who will run 
the Presidium’s secretariat for Stalin. 
But the new secretariat, although larger 
than the old one, is a watered-down 
version. It no longer controls party 
activities in the army or the secret po- 
lice. Thus, these two instruments of 
Stalin’s power have been put out of 
Malenkov’s reach. Stalin himself will 
keep track of the army and the MVD 
through his control of the Presidium, 
where both are represented. 

Molotov’s position under the new 
setup is even harder to figure out. There 
will be fewer of his buddies at the top 
than of Malenkov’s. But vou will have 
to wait for a reshuffle of the Soviet ad- 
ministration, which follows every part 
Congress, to know where Molotov 
stands. It’s at the top of the state 
bureaucracy that the extent of his in- 
fluence will show up. 

There’s not the slightest indication 
in all this that the Soviet dictator plans 
to pass on his power any time soon. 
Nor was there any clear sign at the 
Communist Congress that he had 
picked Malenkov or anyone else as the 
heir-apparent. Stalin let his lieutenants 
do most of the talking. But they spoke 
with his accent. He stole the show 
more completely at this Congress than 
at any other. 
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There may be “gold” 
in your plant’s 
liquid wastes 


e@ Many industrial plants have al- 
ready found “gold” by neutralizing 
acidic or alkaline wastes before they 
flow into streams. These 
plants are not only meeting local 
standards of stream purity . .. finding 
hidden treasures such as good public 
relations and publicity . . . but often 
profiting from by-product recovery. 

Your plant can share in the same 
benefits others through 
L&N’s instrumentation technique for 
A free “L&N 


first shows 


nearby 


have 


waste neutralization. 
controllability 
the layout of the treating system re- 
quired for successful results. It pre- 
vents selection of an under-sized sys- 
tem that would fail . . . but keeps 
your plant from spending needless 


analysis” 


sums on an over-sized system. 

L&N then “electronic 
brains” which can automatically op- 
erate the neutralizing set-up. These 
master instruments control remote 
devices the right 
amount of neutralizing chemical. If 


supplies 


to admit just 
your plant prefers manual control, 
electronic recorders provide the basic 
measurement of acidity or alkalinity. 
L&N’s engineering assures 
that either type of equipment is in- 
stalled for best results. 

Your plant, too, may find hidden 
benefits by neutralizing liquid wastes. 
The coupon will speed information. 


service 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY 

4911 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Please send your booklet which shows 
how the L&N technique is helping many 
industrial plants to neutralize liquid 
wastes and discover extra benefits. 


Name__ 
 ——— 
Company_— — 


Address 


Dept. 
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It's Farmer Peron Now 


@ With Argentine exports withering and economy on 
the skids, dictator reverses policy. 

@ He turns cold shoulder to industry, and offers every 
break to long-snubbed agriculture. 


@ But critics say he’s going to extremes again, with 
heavy factory unemployment in the cards. 


The new 20-centavo piece in Peron’s 
Argentina bears a portrait of San Mar- 
tin, the libertor; the old coin bore a 
sprig of wheat, a bull, and the classic 
figure of Liberty. AntisPeronistas jeer: 
“We used to have wheat, beef, and 
liberty. Now all we have is a dead 
hero.” ‘ 

It’s more than a joke. Peron’s op- 
ponents fear that the Argentine econ- 
omy is on the skids. 

For two years the nation’s export 
trade, backbone of the economy, has 
been going to pot. Peron’s emphasis on 
industry at the expense of agriculture 
started the swing; last year’s drought, 
all but ruining the wheat crop, was the 
climax. 
¢ Unemployment—Now Peron is re- 
versing his field. He’s going all out for 
agriculture, with industry shoved into 
the back seat. His critics say this will 
mean heavy unemployment ‘as over- 
expanded industties are forced to cut 
down or shut down. 

Here’s how the Argentine economy 
stands as Peron starts his policy switch: 

e In the first six months of 1952 
Argentina spent $503-million more for 
imports than it was paid for exports. 
The deficit would have been much 
higher if imports had not been held to 
necessities. 

e This trade deficit has cut deeply 
into Argentina’s reserves of foreign ex- 
change. On Oct. 1 it had reserves of 
about 2.3-billion pesos, but it owed 
over 1.5-billion pesos. 

e The cost of living is more than 
six times higher than in 1943; it went 
up 52% last year, is still climbing. 

e Argentina is suffering from a 
raging currency inflation. As of Sept. 
30, the public held more than 46.2-bil- 
lion pesos. In 1943 only about 9.1-bil- 
lion pesos were in circulation, but then 
the peso was worth 28¢, this week it 
hovered around 7¢. Bank loans are 
contributing to the inflationary trend. 
On Sept. 30 they were well over 46-bil- 
lion pesos—up almost 4-billion pesos 
since the end of last year. 

e Five-Year Plan—All this trouble really 
started back in 1946 when Peron laid 
down his “Five Year Plan” for indus- 
trial development and set up the Ar- 
gentine Trade Promotion Institute to 
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monopolize exports and channel profits 
into industrial subsidies. 

For the next five years industry got 
just about everything it wanted, while 
agriculture was slighted. Ground sown 
to Argentina’s ten major crops fell to 
50-million acres last year, against the 
70-million acre average for the 10 years 
before 1946. This, plus the drought, 
dropped 1951 agricultural production 
to the lowest depths within memory 
of the once well-fed Argentinians. 
Wheat exports dropped steadily; last 
August Argentina imported 7.6-million 
bu. of the grain that was once its top 
money earner. Output of meat, corn, 
and other agricultural products also suf- 
fered. Some meat has been left over 
for export but only after Peron imposed 
meatless days at home. 

Argentina does have a surplus of 
wool but that isn’t helping much. 
Shrinking markets and falling prices 
have held exports to a minimum. Ar- 
gentina now has an inventory of 300,- 
000 tons, with 500,000 tons more com- 
ing up from the next clip. Peron hopes 
to remedy this by setting up a special ex- 
change rate for wool exports. 
¢ Credits Cut—This year, Peron finally 
decided that he had to step up agricul- 
tural production. That meant cutting 
down on industrial expansion. Some 
bank credits that had been going to in- 
dustry had to be eaniliesel to agricul- 
ture. And it looks as though Peron will 
go a few steps further. Recent measures 
—such as the virtual shutting down of all 
credits to industry—suggest that he will 
repeat his 1946 mistake in reverse. This 
time agriculture will be the fairhaired 
child, industry will get the crust. 

Last month Peron announced that 
private companies can get no further 
credits from the banks (all state con- 
trolled) unless they take the govern- 
ment into partnership, and give workers 
a share in management. Companies 
that need funds and won’t meet these 
requirements can sell their inventories 
at a loss. Peron says if they go bank- 
rupt it is of no importance. They can 
be liquidated and then the government 
and the workers will take them over. 
¢ Protection—Peron still claims to be a 
pal of industry. As evidence he can 
point to the Oct. 7 decree of the Cen- 





Business can’t run smoothly on 
rough floors. Materials handling 
is especially tough—unless the 
floor has been especially tough- 
ened, as this one was, in the 
immaculate plant of Wildroot, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


|TREMCO MEN [om 
E EXPERIENCE wd 
E ...gained by solv- 

S ing floor problems 

S fora quarter centu- 


4 ry, makes effective | | | ‘3 
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& low cost. Tremco : 

» Man J.P. Hurd pl d this ical 3 
floor saving program. There is aTremeo 3 
Man like him near you—and there is no § 
obligation for his inspection and advice. 3 





Inspection, by Tremco Man Hurd, 
showed that impact and scuffing of 
heavy drums caused severe dusting 
and splintering. He recommended 
“mechanical hardening” and sealing 
of the wood surface with Penetrem 
to obtain a smooth, durable, easy to 
clean floor. Tremco methods keep 
Wildroot’s floors—both concrete 
and wood—smoother, harder, easier 
to clean. For your copy of “Indus- 
trial Floor Maintenance,” write The 
Tremco Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio or The Tremco Manufac- 
turing Co. (Canada) Led., Toronto. 


TREIMNCO 








A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY © ONE OF A 


SERIES 


How PROSPEROUS 
Is The USA? 


Just how prosperous are the people of the 
United States? 

The sole purpose of this message is to help 
clear up the confusion and controversy that 
surrounds this important question. 

To find out how much prosperity, or mate- 
rial well-being, the people of the United States 
now enjoy, it is necessary to get answers to 
these questions: 


1. As compared with other times, what is the 
total amount of goods and services that we 
have available for our enjoyment? 

2. How great, on the average, is the share of 
each American in this prosperity? 

3. How does our prosperity compare with 
that of other nations? 


National Product at Peak 


The government statisticians who do the 
bookkeeping for the nation produce a figure 
called the Gross National Product. It is sup- 
posed to be the total obtained when you mul- 
tiply the amounts of everything we produce by 
the prices of everything produced. This year 
the GNP, as it is commonly tagged, will add up 
to something like $345 billion. 

Since this will be the highest total that GNP 
has ever attained, some people will acclaim it 
as evidence that we now are enjoying the 
greatest prosperity on record. 


The GNP, however, is not an accurate yard- 
stick of prosperity. It may go up because of 
price inflation alone without any increase at 
all in the output of goods and services. Also 
the GNP includes very large amounts of 
goods and services, such as those for the mili- 
tary, which are in fact a result of misfortune 
rather than of a condition that might properly 
be called prosperity. Moreover, there is no de- 
duction from the GNP to make allowance for 
the equipment that is worn out in producing it. 


Little Recent Progress 


When we make adjustments such as these — 
to find out how much of our production really 
is available for the use and enjoyment of the 
civilian population —the adjusted national 
product since the beginning of World War II 
comes out about as follows. The effects of price 
inflation have been removed from these figures. 





ADJUSTED NATIONAL PRODUCT 
| Index (1946 = 100) 





Billions 1951 Dollars 


$176.2 76 
232.5 100 
240.7 
244.3 
239.7 
260.9 
267.9 
264.3 

















From this table the fact stands out that prog- 
ress in raising our level of prosperity has been 
halting. What progress we have made came in 
a few dramatic increases before or after a mili- 
tary build-up. Aside from those, the progress 
has been fairly slow. This year, 1952, it has 
been particularly discouraging. 

Again, when account is taken of the number 
of people who must share in the goods and 
services that are available, our progress is 
even less marked. This is shown by the follow- 
ing table which gives the share of the average 
American in the national product. This, as the 
table indicates, is arrived at simply by dividing 
the total of available goods and services by 
the population on hand to share in them. 





ADJUSTED 
NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 


Billions 
Millions 1951 Dollars 


132.0 $176.2 
141.3 232.5 
144.0 240.7 
146.6 244.3 
149.2 239.7 
150.6 260.9 1,732 
1951 154.4 267.9 1,735 
1952 156.9 264.3 1.685 

















Here it is clear that we have made little or 
no headway since the end of World War II. 


U.S. Compared to Other Nations 


Although we are making slow progress in 
increasing our prosperity, as measured during 
recent years by the amount of goods per 
person, we still are by long odds the most 
prosperous people on earth. This can be seen 
from the following table. It offers a rough 
measure of how the adjusted output of goods 
and services per person in the United States 
compared in 1951 with that in a number of 
other countries: 





PER PERSON 


$1,735 
1,231 
614 
510 











To figure more closely ‘““How Prosperous is 
the U.S.A.?” we must answer a number of 


other questions. One of the most important 
will be the subject of a later editorial in this 
series, It is “Who Gets What?” How have va- 
rious income classes and occupational groups 
shared the total available goods? 

Another question that has a basic bearing 
on the quality and durability of our prosperity 
is “How fast are we using up irreplaceable 
natural resources, such as oil, iron ore, and 
copper, to sustain it?” Any attempt to deal 
with this very complicated question must also 
be deferred. 


A Problem for the Future 


In the meantime, however, key facts about 
our prosperity are that: 


1. Most of the increase in the nation’s total 
production in recent years has been to meet 
military requirements rather than to improve 
the American standard of living. 


2. The increase in the supply of goods and 
services actually available for the average 
American has been slow and halting. 


3. We Americans are still extremely well 
provided with the good material things of life, 
as compared with peoples in other lands. 


' These three facts bring to mind a whole 
series of policy questions. What can be done 
to speed up progress in improving our pros- 
perity? What—to repeat the question discussed 
in the previous editorial in this series — can be 
done to make our prosperity less precarious? 

Here, however, the purpose is not to pre- 
scribe. It is simply to indicate as accurately as 
it can be done in a brief article the actual state 
of the nation’s prosperity. 

In doing this much, it can properly be re- 
marked that the record presents to the Ameri- 
can economy both a problem and an oppor- 
tunity of surpassing importance. It is that of 
building a prosperity that will be both more 
progressive and more secure than any we have 
known in recent years. In the light of what 
clearly remains to be done, we shall make a 
grave mistake if we use up any of our energy 
in congratulating ourselves on the relatively 
meager progress here recorded. 
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Making a product easy to buy 


«Good aol 
CT 


Quick reference to facts about 
your product is best provided by 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts . . . pull a tab or 
rotate a disc and information is available 
in one compact unit... easy to read . 
easy to uname, They uncover new 
pees ts and help make sales For a 
errygraf Shde-Chart on your product, 
submit facts and explain what you want a 
Slide-Chart to do. We will advise how it 
can be made and the estimated cost. 


Write for New Booklet 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP, MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 





POLITICAL | 
MAILINGS 


the smart vote is for 
DUPLISTICKERS. 


If you have a candidate to support in the 
coming election or a product to sell with direct 
advertising, DUPLISTICKERS will save you time 
and money 


Convenient, easy-to-use...33 labels on perfo 
rated gummed lettersize sheets 25 sheets (825 
labels) 60¢ at Stationery stores...white and 5 colors— 
Write today for free sample package 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
534 ELECTRIC STREET, SCRANTON 9, PA. 


DUPLISTICKERS 


are made only by 
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“... with industry backed 
against the wall farmers get 
every break .. .” 

ARGENTINA starts on p. 159 


tral Bank making Argentine industry 
one of the most protected in the world. 
This decree banned the importing of 
any product that is also manufactured 
in Argentina: The preface said that 
Peron, “propellant of industry,” couldn’t 
put up with trade that might affect 
“our healthy industry and high employ- 
ment index.” 

Businessmen weren’t fooled. They 
know that six times more finns went 
bankrupt this year than last, 250,000 
workers in Buenos Aires—one out of 
every six—are jobless. They know that 
Argentina can’t meet all its own needs, 
and that the new law will create severe 
shortages. Thus, no matter what Peron 
says, Argentine industry knows that the 
decree Tee only one purpose: to cut 
down the trade deficit at the expense 
of the standard of living. 

The feelings of business and indus 
try about the new law were vividly re- 
flected on the Buenos Aires stock mar- 
ket. On the day it went into effect, the 
market hit an all-time low. The index 
of 20 leading issues fell four points to 
99.7, compared to 190.1 exactly a vear 
before. The collapse was headed by a 
textile stock which dropped 17% in 
one day 
¢ Concessions—With industry backed 
against the wall, the farmers are getting 
every break—not only credits, but fixed 
prices, and the right to transport their 
harvest in their own vehicles instead 
of in government-owned, union-run 
trucks. Thus encouraged, farmers are 
ready to harvest 15-million acres of 
wheat. That's 1-million more than last 
year, but 3-million under the goal set 
by Peron at the beginning of this year. 

The good growing year gives promise 
of a 6.5-million-ton harvest. Just the 
same, rationing will probably be neces- 
sary, since domestic needs are about 
4-million tons, plus reserve require 
ments of 1-million, and promised ex- 
ports of 3-million. To build up the 
nation’s foreign exchange reserves, Ar- 
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gentinians will continue to eat the black 
bread introduced this year as “more 
healthful than white.” 

e Austerity—W hite 
they'll do without 


bread isn’t all 
Peron’s program of 
“inflexible austerity,” proclaimed in 
February, is still the rule. The Argen- 
tine people are asked to give up many 
things, but always for their own good. 
They're told that meatless days help 
them get a better balanced diet. Gov 
ernment newspapers tell once-pampered 
workers who complain of the high cost 
of living that they should cut expenses. 
People are urged to walk instead of 
ride—it saves money, is good exercise; 
to stay home—it’s cheaper and more fun 
than the movies; to shave themselves 
and escape the threat of infection. 

Amidst austerity, Peron promises the 
worker a better future. Earlier this 
month the Air Force at Cordoba began 
producing 2-cylinder autos. Peron says 
the goal is “a car for every worker.” But 
industrial workers, with average weekly 
wages of 822 needn’t look for 
garage space yet. The new cars will cost 


30,000 pesos. 


pesos, 


Central American Trade 
Slipping Away from U.S. 


Businessmen from Western Europe, 
Canada, and Japan are busy hunting in 
what the U.S. thinks of as its private 
preserve. They're making sales, too. Re 
cent figures sh that they are cutting 
deepls ‘into U.S exports to the five 
Central American republics. 

Newspapers in Honduras, Guate- 
mala, E] Salvador, Costa Rica, and 
Nicaragua are chockablock with dail; 
offerings by West German, Japanese, 
British, French, Belgian, and Canadian 
exporters. U.S. business seems to be 
spending a lot less on advertising. 

Take Guatemala. In a recent bulle 
tin of the Guatemalan Chamber of 
Commerce 34 foreign producers took 
space; only seven of them were from the 
U.S. And during the first six months 
of the year, Guatemala’s imports from 
the U.S. slid off $4-million from the 
same period 1951 to $21.2-million 
The country’s total purchases abroad 
held steady at $42-million. 

West Germans, in particular, are put 
ting on the hard-sell. Bonn has just 
appointed an ambassador accredited to 
all five republics—whose primary job is 
to encourage trade. Japan has a trade 
mission in Latin America which calls 
on Central Americans 1 month. 
Both Canada and France maintain 
permanent tr ide embassies that are in 
constant touch with Central American 
businessmen, and never miss a trick 
in pushing their countries’ goods. 
Czech exporters are getting some of the 
gravy, too. 


once 
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Made in Japan: Fast Freighter... 
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... AU. S.-Designed Fighting Flivver 


Japan—already back on the sealanes 
—plans to buzz the airlanes soon. The 
11,036-ton Mexico Maru (top), newest 
and fastest of Japan’s postwar merchant 
marine, is shown at a Baltimore dock 
last week. Built at Kobe, it’s one of 
seven ships now sailing the Yokohama- 
Baltimore-New York run for OSK line. 
Mexico Maru averaged 17.8 knots (it is 
capable of 22 knots) on its maiden voy- 
age, bringing a cargo of chrome ore 
and manganese ore to the U.S. 

The baby bomber (below) is likely 
to be the first postwar airplane manu- 
factured in Japan. This week Pasadena’s 
Fletcher Aviation Corp., designer of 
the plane, announced that Tovo Air- 
craft Co., Tokvo, would build i* under 
license. Called the Fletcher Defender, 
the plane is billed as a cheap, casy-to-fly 
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rocket launcher and machine gun plat- 
form, ideal for chasing guerrillas and 
for close ground support. Wendell 
i'letcher, president of Fletcher Aviation, 
says “‘there’s no reason why a hot rod 
airplane of this type should not be used 
in the Cadillac war we are now fighting. 
It will deliver more punch per dollar in- 
vested than anything now in use.” 
When it’s not designing “hot rod” 
bombers, Fletcher builds wing tanks 
and fire-bomb tanks for the Air lorce. 
Tovo Aircraft is a new outfit, formed 
in June as a joint U.S.-Japanese enter- 
prise. Two U.S. concerns, Air Carrier 
Service Corp., and Air Design & Engi- 
neering Co., owns 40% of the stock. 
Toyo plans to make 10 small trans- 
ports, helicopters, etc. monthly, with 
some parts imported from the U.S. 














Floor-saving for homes! 


It’s amazing how noiselessly and easily 
furniture moves when it is on Bassick 
Rubber-Cushion Glides. Anyone can at- 
tach them in a jiffy. The broad flat base 
of polished, hardened steel gives smooth, 
scratch-free sliding, sure protection to 
floors and rugs. There’s rubber between 
the glide’s base and the leg to cushion 
the load . . . an extra safeguard. There's 
no finer glide made, 
and Bassick’s are 
not expensive. Ask 
for them at your 
hardware or office 
supply store. 


Money-saving 
for industry! 


You'll save money by using Bassick 
Casters and Wheels to reduce the “Re- 
ducible 30%” (material-handling costs). 
Bassick “Super 99" Casters make light of 
medium-heavy loads, shock absorbing 
Bassick “Floating-Hub” Casters cushion 
loads, and Bassick “Grooved - Wheel” 
Casters on angle track efficiently handle 
loads moved frequently in the same direc- 

, tion. There are types for 
» every need at your Bas- 
sick industrial distributor. 
THe Bassick ComMPANy, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. Jn 
Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick 
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A Mexican oil deposit has been dis- 
covered in the state of Tamaulipas near 
the Gulf coast—an area that has never 
before produced oil. The discovery was 
made by Shar-Mex, a Mexican com- 
pany backed by U.S. interests. The oil 
is low grade, but the one well that is 
now in operation is producing some 
800 bbl. daily. 
; 2 
Alfred Krupp, the German industrialist, 
won't be allowed to get back into the 
iron and steel business. The Western 
Allies have turned down a German plea 
that he be permitted to buy his way 
back into the industry he led before 
and during the war. Instead, his hold- 
ings—cstimated at $84-million—will be 
split into fou Lit Chat will still 
leave him with about $140-million in 
other interests 
- 

Westinghouse and General Electric 
have orders from Japan for $31.8-mil- 
q lion worth of steam power gencrating 
: equipment. Westinghouse will supply 


You can now chrome plate $25.3-million worth, GE the rest. 


= 

worn gages IN YOUR OWN SHOP In Australia: | en contractors must 
use Australian workers if they want to 

do business. That’s the result of a re- 

cent upsurge in un¢ mplovment. Only 

a few highly qualified technicians can be 


. This compact new chrome plating unit is 
saving real money for leading engineering 
and manufacturing concerns throughout the 
country. For instance, here’s what Taller and brought in S. capital is going 
Cooper, Inc., foremost makers of toll col- 50-50 with Australian investors in an 
lection equipment and builders of electro- : ‘ " extensive oil search over a 200,000 sq. 
mechanical measuring and recording devices 3 , ' mi. area. About $4-million will be 
say about their Chromaster installation: “Se = @ yn Vk +] one 
2. pent annually on the survey. 


“Within one hour from the time a space , a * 
was arranged for the unit, the Chromaster - Syria doubts that it can accept the $10- 
was in operation. In the very first day over : “he. : 4 ; 
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inspection department. Syria must provide some development 
ind he’s afraid the 
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million earmarked for it under Point 
Foreign Minister 
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free information today! parts with areas up to 125 sq. in. 


is being ruined by the importation of 
inferior pearls from Japan. They advo- 
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| Industrial Chrome Division 

Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
I 68 South Street, sf India invited New York City’s Board 
| Mount Vernon, N. Y. ares seat at a road ae of Transportation head, Col. Sidney H. 
r Bingham, to come to West Bengal in 
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| Chromaster industrial fe pean eeatie ihe. subway in metropolitan Calcutta. The 
chrome plating proposed subway would be the first in 
Asia. 
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With politics hot and stockpiles high, the White House 
isn't likely to act quickly in the current mine stoppage. 


The government this week is up 
against an old, familiar problem: what 
to do about John L. Lewis. 

Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions have faced this problem before— 
and usually solved it by using seizure or 
an injunction to keep coal mines oper- 
ating. But there’s a difference this 
time. The dispute arises in the critical 
last days of a heated presidential cam- 
paign. No step can be taken at the 
White House without a careful weigh- 
ing of the possible political conse- 
quences. 
¢ Big Stockpile—Moreover, there is a 
large stockpile above ground now, an 
average 77-day supply. There will be 
no “national emergency” if coal isn’t 
produced for more than a month. And 
it is no secret that many mine operators 
would welcome a shutdown for a month 
or so, until the market firms up and 
prices are stabilized. 

All this means: 

e No quick efforts by the White 
House to get mines, pretty tightly 
closed this midweek, into operation 
again—unless somebody comes up with 
a facesaving formula for giving the 
miners their negotiated $1.90-a-day 
raise without killing the Wage Stabi- 
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lization Board, which cut the $1.90 to 
an “allowable” $1.50 a day. 

¢A mine shutdown continuing 
well beyond election day, and probably 
into December or January. 

¢ A possible coal crisis for the new 
Congress to cope with when it con- 
venes in January. 

Trouble began brewing in the coal- 
fields last week when miners refused to 
work after getting paychecks without 
the $1.90 increase—due Oct. 1, but 
dependent on WSB approval. 

Few doubted then that the miners 

would get their $1.90. The only ques- 
tion seemed to be, how would it be 
justified? Certainly, the Administration 
was not expected to provoke a general 
coal strike just before the election, 
especially after UMW had endorsed 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson’s _ presidential 
candidacy just a week before. 
* New Members—That way of think- 
ing disregarded one element important 
to any WSB decision: The board’s new 
public members, who proved to be less 
interested in politics than in applying 
stabilization rules as they see them. 

The public members decided the 
miners should get only $1.50—40¢ a day 
less than their negotiated raise. With 


REACTION of John L. Lewis (left) and the UMW to a WSB decision pruning a negotiated $1.90-a-day pay rise means a . 


Coal Crisis for Next Congress? 


industry board members voting with 
public members in an 8-to-4 decision 
(laborites dissenting), WSB rejected a 
joint industry-UMW petition to ap- 
prove the full $1.90. Overnight, a full- 
fledged work stoppage was under way. 
Lewis announced miners were “acting 
as individuals” and “‘free-born Amer- 
icans” in refusing to work, considering 
their contract canceled through the 
failure of operators to pay the wages 
called for. 

¢ Escape Hatch—There was a loophole 
in the WSB decision: It left the way 
open for the disallowed 40¢ of the 
$1.90 raise to be paid in some different 
form, as another 10¢-a-ton  rovalty 
raise, for instance, or as vacation pay. 
WSB would not have to act on these, 
using its stabilization yardstick. 

But Lewis apparently plugged that 
loophole by announcing that miners 
wouldn’t return to the pits unless they 
were granted the full wage increase 
negotiated for them—a basic wage of 
$18.25 a day. 

And he bitterly, and colorfully, as- 
sailed WSB’s public members for trying 
to “filch” milk from miners’ children by 
cutting the $1.90 raise to $1.50. 
¢ WSB’s Decision—The main reason 
WSB cut the coal wage increase was to 
give the miners “equality of treatment” 
with respect to increases in other in- 
dustries. Not counting the 70¢ a day 
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METAL STAMPINGS they got in March, 1950, which was 
IN SMALL LOTS charged against 1949, the amount ap- 
proved by WSB gives the miners a 
total increase of 39¢ an hour in wages 
since January, 1950. 
This just about matches increases in 
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without Administration intervention. deliene 
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PRESIDENTS: Daniel Tobin (left) steps aside for Dave Beck. Thus starts a... 


Changeover for the Teamsters 


Beck is an aggressive, ambitious leader, but he's well 
liked by businessmen. He'll bring the AFL union new ideas 


and new, younger lieutenants. 


Note: Keep a close eye on AFL’s big, 
bustling Brotherhood of Teamsters now 
that Dave Beck is officially the top man. 


This memorandum might well be 
en the desk of every businessman this 
week, for Beck’s succession to the team- 
sters’ presidency (BW-—Sep.1 3’52,p163) 
is important to everyone who uses—or 
depends on—trucking. Today, that in- 
cludes almost everybody. 
¢ What It Means—There will be no 
quick changes in the teamsters’ union 
or in its general policies, but sooner or 
later Beck’s accession will mean: 

e A push to expand the teamsters’ 
jurisdiction still further afield from its 
hard core of truck drivers and ware- 
housemen. Beck is an aggressive, am- 
bitious leader. He would like to build 
and head a union that would, in effect, 
be a federation of workers in a wide 
range of occupations—within the almost 
limitless industry grouping called “‘dis- 
tribution.” 

¢ More bargaining on company- 
wide, regional, and eventually perhaps 
national or industrywide lines. Beck 
firmly believes in bargaining on the 
broadest scale possible, with the parent 
union sitting in. 

eA centralized, businesslike ad- 
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ministration of union affairs—once Beck 
is sitting in the teamsters’ saddle. Beck 
is regarded by West Coast employers as 
a businessman’s labor leader. 

There has been a slight trend in 
these directions since Beck became the 
recognized crown prince in Daniel To- 
bin’s reign five years ago (BW-—Jan.24 
’48,p74). However, Tobin disagreed 
with his protege on many policy ques- 
tions. So Beck moved carefully, waiting 
until the man he affectionately calls his 
“severe taskmaster” should retire to an 
emeritus status. That was last week. 
¢ Preparations—Although ‘Tobin, an 
admitted 77 and a probable 83, an- 
nounced months ago that he intended 
to retire, nobody was sure that he would 
do it. But Beck made preparations. He 
did a lot of traveling around the country 
to get acquainted with the different 
teamster regions—and to rid himself of 
a reputation of being western in his 
interests. 

He also sought to reassure oldtimers 
in the union—long afraid of Beck’s tak- 
ing over because of what it might mean 
to them personally. Beck promised that, 
if elected, he would not purge leaders 
who owe jobs to Tobin appointments 
made years ago. 

When Tobin declined another 5-yr. 





Another Clarage Installation 
in One of America’s* Largest 


Industrial Enterprises 


Above you see one of the twelve 
Clarage Improved Exhausters on 
a vital-to-production dust col- 
lecting job in Monroe, Mich. plant 
of the Ford Motor Company. 
These fans operate in connection 
with twelve American Air Filter Com- 
pany's Roto-Clone installations. 
Ford Motor Company has used 
Clarage equipment. for over a 
quarter century. . 
Counting all of this Company's 
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LIFTS FAST TO LOWER COSTS 


At the push of a button, the “Series 700” 
‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist lifts a 1000 
lb. load a foot a second—boosts defense 
and civilian output, cuts costs. 

Break production deadlocks. Stop shift- 
ing men job-to-job to help lift heavy 
loads. Use the ‘Load Lifter’. Save time 
and effort—keep workers “fit as a fiddle.” 
The heavy-duty ‘Load Lifter’ is rugged, 
safe—has steel suspension, powerful load 
and motor brakes and only 24 volts at 
the push button. Capacities: % ton and 
up; single and two-speed control. Send 
for Bulletin 399. 
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ELECTRIC HOISTS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box"’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 
‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
“Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and 
‘American’ Ind ial Instr 
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term and nominated Beck as a succes- 
sor, Beck won election without opposi- 
tion. There are, however, some strong 


i centers where future support depends 


on political fence mending—in New 
York, Newark, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Pittsburgh, for instance. But while 
eastern opposition might make it 
harder for Beck to develop a program, 
it isn’t likely to stop him. 

e What Next?—Before the next con- 
vention in 1957, teamster leadership 
under Beck will take on a new look. 
Under Tobin, the union officialdom 
has been thick with men in their 70’s 
and 80's. Beck, on the other hand, sur- 
rounded himself with men averaging 
just under 40 in his Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. Nationally, now, 
oldtimers are on their way oyt—though 
probably with liberal retirement allow- 
ances. 

For management, that means new- 
comers to deal with. If the West Coast 
is a fair example, it means young, ag- 
gressive, businesslike newcomers. 

Their leadership will be evident in 

organizing, too. However, over the past 
five years, teamster membership rose 
from 880,000 to a claimed 1.2-million. 
That’s a substantial increase, but it’s 
nothing compared with Beck’s goal: 
a 3-million membership by 1957. 
e Hard Driver—Nobody who knows 
Beck scoffs at this figure, although 
some discount it a little. They recog- 
nize that Beck has set a goal and will 
fight for it with all his drive and abilitv. 
The West, with just 7% of the nation’s 
population, is so tightly organized un 
der Beck that it provides one-third of 
the teamsters’ total membership. 

Similar organizing success nationall\ 
would go a long wav toward mecting 
Beck’s goal. And, mind, Beck considers 
teamsters and warehousemen just the 
starting place for organizing: In th« 
West, he has taken in auto salesmen 
and servicemen, retail clerks, workers 
in brewery, bakery, and food processing 
industries, and other groups even more 
remotely allied to trucking. 

Organizing in each of these ficlds 
means jurisdictional battles—and man- 
agement problems. 
¢ Enigma—Beck’s stand on bargaining 
represents a strange combination of 
ideas. He drives a hard bargain, but 
backs it up by insisting that his union 
stick by the contract. He conducts a 
tough strike, yet opposes mass picket- 
ing, sitdown tactics, and strikes against 
the government 

He demands high worker efficiency 
and mechanization—provided labor 
participates in the greater profits of 
management. Similarly, he believes in 
high wages, but also in keeping the 
industry with which he deals profitable 

Because he feels strongly about these 
things, he prefers negotiating through 
joint conferences—in which the inter- 


national union can exercise 2 fair 
amount of control. 
¢ Employer Relations—Beck’s policy 
creates a lot of employer goodwill— 
and makes him always welcome 4s a 
speaker before business st He’s 
introduced as a ‘‘practical” labor leader, 
one who sees management’s side of the 
question. 
Competitors 
Beck protest at 
too well, that he 
a protective arm 
man who deals 
the strength of his 
thing on 
turn out to be an 
competitive business, it is charged. 
Beck is always ready to throw the 
weight of his union behind the indus- 
tries that employ his members. When 
this is done such high places as 
legislative halls, Beck’s influence is 
considerable. Hence, an employer can 
high wage as msurance against 
labor do so with full as- 
surance that the union stands ready to 
support his bid for higher prices to 
cover increased labor costs, and to keep 
him prosperou 
All this be 
nploy« 


§ those who deal with 
times that he sees it 
is inclined to throw 
iround the business- 
with him. Backed by 
control over every- 
this protection can 
effective deterrent to 
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UNION PRINTER setting “bogus” that will be dumped without being used, and. . . 


STANDBY MUSICIANS who get paid but don’t play will be at issue soon in . . 


High Court Test for Featherbedding 


Congress writes laws—but, as often 
as not, courts must determine through 
vears of litigation just what the law 
is intended to do—and how. 

That was sharply true of the Wagner 
act, which was still being contested 
in federal courts more than a decade 
after its passage in 1935. It’s equally 
true of the successor Taft-Hartlev act. 

The period of constitutional tests 
involving T-H’s key provisions is about 
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over. The Supreme Court is getting 
down to bedrock on the law, determin- 
ing what specific provisions mean and 
how they are to work. 
¢ Upheld in Part—The highest court has 
already upheld such basic parts of T-H 
as its provisions for labor injunctions, 
non-Communist affidavits from union 
officials, a ban on the closed shop, and 
employer suits against unions. 

In its last term, the court began get- 
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= 


Tell ws your problem. Filmsort 
con help you. Write today! 


FILMSORT : 
ndividuatizes Microfien® 


. It's in the cards 








You can depend upon Emery 


the world’s fastest 
transportation system 


For All Air Shipments—inbound or Outbound 
Call for immediate Pick-up 


24 hours a day service, rain or shine! 


SH 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. 
Consult your ‘phone book 














Patrick Henry would 
back our platform of 
economy and freedom 
from chaos in business. 


Spend less to store more! 
Keep inactive records 
systematically safe, 
clean and accessible the 
low-cost LIBERTY way. 
Over 90,000 firms are 
using LIBERTY BOXES 
25 stock sizes for every 
popular form. 


Clip this ad to your letterhead for 
FREE BOOKLET “Monat of 
Record Storage Practice”. Tells how 
long to keep specific records. Shows 
best methods of record storage 


nlp SOx wrhach toads vt! 
a er r Bu 
Se A Séarborn 


See Clues on page 190 


DIRECT from my orchard 
LOW COST 


BUSINESS Christmas 


100% Pure 
Vermont 
MAPLE 
SYRUP 


Your customers 

and employees 

will appreciate 

° this different Christmas 

Gift: Order t my Golden-clear 100% PURE Ver- 

mont MAPLE SYRUP. Vacuum Packed for top 

flavor. Recipes on my colorful, lithographed 
cans. 

Low Cost @ Postpaid @ Unusual Gift 

No easier way to order Business Firm's or personal 

Christmas gifts. Just send me your list. I'll do 

oli wrapping, addressing, mailing. Delivery just be- 

fore Christmas. Send me check, M.O. and list TODAY. 

POSTPAID QUART 


$2.65 
“ ome $4.35 « hs $7.45 
10% We a8 


Postpaid SPECIAL Prices 
rd 


tf over 10 Gation Total Order 


. $2.45; '2 Gal. $4.15; Gal. $7.10 
Add 10% West of Miss 


List attached Enclosed is $ for 


Qts ...... % Gals Gallons 


Name 


Address 
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“... cases likely to attract 
widest attention at this ses- 
sion of Supreme Court. . .” 


FEATHERBEDDING starts on p. 169 


ting cases based on interpretations of 
specific provisions. It ruled on the in- 
tent and operation of the T-H ban on 
secondary boycotts, the right of workers 
to refuse to cross picket lines, and 
management's right to insist on a “man- 
agement prerogative” clause in bargain- 
ing on a new contract. That was just 
the beginning of a job that can be ex- 
pected “to last for years. 

On its 1952-1953 docket the court 
has placed cases ovine such issues 
as: 

¢ Does the anti-featherbedding rule 
in T-H cover the “bogus” type prac- 
tice of union printers, and the in- 
sistence of the musicians’ union on 
standby orchestras? 

¢ Can state courts issue injunctions 
against T-H violations? 

¢ What, exactly, did Congress in- 
tend to permit, and curb, in picketing? 

e Can a union force members out 
of jobs or work assignments to discipline 
them for breaking unions rules? 
e Refusals—The court refused to review 
another group of cases, thereby leaving 
in effect rulings by lower courts. By 
these decisions, the high court upheld: 

¢ A Michigan ban on strikes by 
public employees 

eA Texas law making it a crime 
to use force or violence to keep a per- 
son from working. 

eA National Labor Relations 
Board ruling that the printers’ union 
violated T-H’s closed-shop ban by in- 
sisting on the right to strike if a news 
paper hired a nonunion printer. In a 
related case dating back ‘to the 22- 
month strike against Chicago news- 
papers in 1948 and 1949, the court 
upheld a decision absolving the na 
tional union of charges of bringing 
pressure on locals to conform to its 
policy 
¢ Featherbedding—The two featherbed- 
ding cases appear likely to attract the 
widest attention at this session. 

T-H says it is an unfair labor prac 
tice for a union to force an employer 
to pay money “in the nature of an 
exaction, for services which are not per 
formed.” 

Traditionally, the International Tvpo 
graphical Union (AFL) has enforced a 
“bogus” rule in print shops. It works 
this way: A shop often gets ads, particu 
larly, in matrix or plate form, so that 
little or no new typesetting is re 
quired. Since that would cut into the 
work—and pay—of the shop’s union 
printers, [TU requires that the ad be 
duplicated in tvpe in the shop—even if 


the matrix or plate is used and the reset 
type is thrown away. 

The American New spaper Publishers 
Assn. contends that this insistence on 
“bogus” type is a violation of the feath- 
erbedding curb in T-H. First NLRB 
and later the lower federal courts dis- 
agreed. They held that the printer who 
sets “bogus performing a service— 
even though the service is not actually 
needed~and so there is no violation of 
the featherbedding rule. The Supreme 
Court accepted the case on an appeal. 
e Musicians, Too—A similar feather- 
bedding charge is involved in another 
case—accepted by the high court on an 
appeal by an Akron (O.) local of Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians (AFL). 

In common with other AFM locals, 
the Akron group insists that any em- 
ployer who hires an outside “name” 
band must also employ local musicians 
on a standby basis. It suggests that they 
play during intermissions, and before 
and after the outsiders’ performance. 

Gamble Enterprises, which operates 
a chain of theaters, booked several 
“name” bands but refused to employ 
standby musi A rule in AFM’s 
constitution b utside bandmen from 
plaving a th without the consent 
of the local n. The Akron local 
withheld its O.K., so the “name” bands 
refused to app Gamble filed charges 
against the local union 

NLRB di d the charges, be 
cause, it said local musicians were 
not asking p which they would 
perform no they were merely 
seeking employment 

Gamble appealed to 

court, which greed 
The court decided the local violated 
I-H_ by trving force the theater to 
employ musici t did not need. 
e State Cases—The high court will also 
rule on whether an Alabama court was 
within its ju tion in enjoming a 
secondary boycott, by AFL _ building 
trades unionists against Ledbetter Erec 
tion Co., a itractor (he unions 
contend the state judiciary couldn't 
step in, legally, since the case involved 
charges of a T-H violation. State courts 
said they could prevent “irreparable 
damage” (BW-—Sep.13’52,p162) 

It will also decide whether Virginia 
courts acted properly, under Virginia’s 
right-to-work | in issuing an injune- 
tion preventing AFL plumbers from 
picketing a cor iction job, when the 
sole purpose to advertise the fact 
that a subcontr i Was nonunion. 

In two un liscipline cases, the 
Radio Officer ion (AFL) is appeal- 
ing NLRB lower-court decisions 
that it illegall id a member ousted 
from a job he got without union clear- 
ance; and NLRB appealing a lower- 
court decision that a union member 
was rightfull ypped in seniority for 
falling behind i payments. 


a lower federal 


with NLRB 


n dues 
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This steel saves money in a tube bank 


g ys clean a boiler’s bank of tubes, 
power plants use a device called a 
soot blower. Its business end is a nozzle- 
tipped steel lance that moves in and out 
of the tube bank, blasting off soot with 
jets of air or steam. 

These lances were causing trouble for 
one manufacturer. Furnace gases at 2700° 
made them soften and change shape. And 
because the lances travel more than 25 
feet, supported only at one end, they 
would bend from stresses of 30,000 lbs. 
per square inch. Replacing these damaged 
lances proved too costly. A longer lasting 


steel had to be found. 

The manufacturer took his problem to 
metallurgists of The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, who analyzed the require- 
ments. They had just the steel—‘l7-22A,” 
a special alloy steel developed by the 
Timken Company. Its outstanding resis- 
tance to high temperatures and stresses 
had been proved again and again in high 
temperature bolting applications. 

Put to the test, ‘17-22A” easily with- 
stood the 2700° temperatures and 30,000 
Ib. stresses. The manufacturer found that 
it was easier to machine and weld, gave 





COPR. 1952 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE ALLOY STEELS, GRAPHITIC 








good resistance to corrosion. And it cost 
less to begin with because it is a low-alloy 
steel, contains less than 3% alloys. 

This is just one more problem that can 
be stamped: ‘‘Solved—by Timken Alloy 
Steel”. It’s a record unmatched by any 
other steel producer. If you have a prob- 
lem, we'd like to add it to the list. Just 
write The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. 
Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Removable 


Rock Bits. 


TOOL STEELS AND SEAMLESS TUBING 





This “Salesman” Presells 


ee 





Your Salesman’s Prospects 


The front line function of your salesman is 
to make sales. But the build-up . . . the 
finding and conditioning of prospects... 
takes time. 


Of course, given enough time, a good 
salesman can contact all key executives 
and handle all the steps toward making a 
sale. But management has found that ad- 
vertising can be employed to perform the 
preliminary steps more economically and 
efficiently. 


The consistent use of Business Publica- 
tion Advertising, which we call “‘Mecha- 
nized Selling”, enables the salesman to use 
his time more productively. Business Mag- 


azine Advertising is the high speed, low 
cost sales tool that multiplies individual ef- 
fort. It presells the buying influences. . . 
maintains contact... conditions customers 
... permits the salesman to concentrate his 
valuable time on making the proposal and 
closing the sale. Moreover, Mechanized 
Selling performs the all-important job of 
keeping buyers sold. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy 
of our 20-page booklet, ““Mechanizing Your 
Sales with Business Paper Advertising.” 
Also about our sound-slide film . . . ““Mech- 
anized Selling—Blueprint for Profits” 
which is available for showing at sales and 
management meetings. 


HOW “MECHANIZED SELLING” HELPED COMBAT COMPETITION AND BUILD SALES 


(Case history—WES 528) A manufacturer of heat- 
ing equipment developed a new heater which 
had to be sold to industrial and commercial 
users. Competition was keen from manufactur- 
ers of similar units as well as other types of 
heating systems. Using business publication ad- 
vertising based on case studies; direct mailing 
of ad reprints; printed case study reports for 
sales aids and technical bulletins, the company 
broke all previous sales records. Traceable sales 
volume amounted to over a quarter of a million 
dollars and sales showed an increase of 103% 
over the preceding year. 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


® 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N, Y. 
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EXTRA production EXTRA profits 


from DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING 


BETTER SEEING . . 


dh aa nn 


. BETTER SEWING. Soft-toned Color Conditioning greens in the Full Fashion Seaming 


Department at Magnet Mills, Clinton, Tennessee help employees do detailed stitching with a minimum of 
eye fatigue. 


FREE NeW 32-PAGE BOOK shows you how color can improve working efficiency 


“Color Conditioning has improved 
morale and working conditions 
throughout our completely air con- 
ditioned plant.” Mr. C. S. Kincaid, 
President of Magnet Mills, Clinton, 
Tenn., one of the South’s finest and 
most up-to-date hosiery plants, thus 
sums up his company’s experience 
with the scientific use of color. 

In hundreds of industrial plants, 
Color Conditioning is proving itself 
every day. It raises both the rate and 


r 
E. I ) 

D UJ P0 NT iy NTS Finishes Division, Dept. BW-210, Wilmington, Del. 
plants; © hospitals; 


Chemically Engineered 
to do the job better 


ee 6 et oF 


080% AnmnIversary 


quality of work in production areas 


_ and offices. In cafeterias, rest rooms 


and recreation halls, it strikes the 
right note of friendliness and relax- 
ation that boosts employee morale. 
And everywhere, Du Pont Color Con- 
ditioning makes for greater safety 
by pointing up accident hazards. 
In schools Color Conditioning 
works for both pupil and teacher by 
creating visual comfort and reduced 
emotional tension. In the hospital, it 


lends a cheery “‘get-well” atmosphere 
. .. raises the efficiency of the entire 
staff. In restaurants and hotels, 
Color Conditioning helps win repeat 
patronage through persuasive appe- 
tite-and-eye appeal. 

Whatever your particular main- 
tenance-painting problem, Color 
Conditioning can be of great value 
to you. Read how in the new 32-page 
book, Du Pont CoLor CoNDITION- 
ING. Mail the coupon today. 


. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc 


Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page book, ‘‘Du Pont Color 


Conditioning."’ I'm interested in Color Conditioning for 

0 hotels and apartment buildings; 
office buildings 

(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 


restaurants; 


Name 


©) stores; 


industrial 
schools; 





Title 
I crenastitensntnannen 


Address__ 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Most executives today do some business work at home—reading over 
Office reports, drafting letters, or even running a sideline of their own. One 
question that naturally crops up: If I use my home as an adjunct office, can I 
write off some of my house or apartment costs as a tax-deductible business 
expense? ; 

* 

Generally, the answer shapes up like this: 

* You can if you’re a top-flight executive and can prove that the work you 
do at home has some direct effect on your income. 

* You can if you’re a salesman or sales executive, particularly if you 
operate on commission. 

¢ You can if you have a profit-making sideline—counseling, writing, or 
working an income-producing hobby like dealing in stamps or coins. 

¢ You can if you’re a professional or nonprofessional who runs a practice 
or business with his home as a base of operations. 

* You can’t if you’re in a lower-level job where there’s no solid basis 
for showing that what you do at home increases your income. 


When you use your home for business work or to run a sideline, you 
ean write off a ratable portion of heat, light, depreciation, rent, or other 
costs. It’s a legitimate deduction for income tax purposes. 

But you can’t take the deduction if you merely see a customer now and 
then or rarely use the house for business operations. And you have to have 
a semblance of an office—something that takes up space in your home. 


* 

A businessman who keeps an office in his home will have more trouble 
proving his right to deductions than a doctor or lawyer. But the same rules 
apply. Here are some of the things you can do to prove your right to 
deductions: 

(1) Have some physical evidence of an office. A bare minimum is a 
desk, chair, and cabinet. 

(2) Keep' business mail directed to your home. 

(3) Keep a record of business phone calls, particularly long-distance 
ones. 

(4) Maintain a diary of business visitors. It won’t matter if your home- 
business hours are only at night, or if your main office is someplace else. 


Claiming a deduction for entertaining customers at home is a horse 
of another color, though, if you’re an employee. Unless you're in a sales 
job, the government usually contends the hosting has no effect on your 
income. 

If you get pay on a percentage basis—a commission on sales, or a share 
of profits—the courts seem to allow deductions. 


Either of two courses will trim down your out-of-pocket entertaining 
costs: 
Get your company to reimburse you for what you spend on business 
friends. 

Get some policy statement from the company that says you're expected 
to pay certain expenses out of salary. Then the outlay is clearly your 
expense, and you can deduct it for tax purposes. 
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Hunters this fall are up against a fairly tight supply situation im rifles 
and shotguns, It’s the result of both the munitions program and the steel 
losses last summer. 

At best, stocks are “adequate” for the moment. But two months of 
hunting season aren’t likely to leave much on the shelves. 

About the only models in good supply now are .22 caliber rifles. 


Hardest to get in the stores are the newer rifles—the improved designs 
that have come along in the last year or so. 

Winchester’s Featherweight Model 70 rifle, announced two months 
ago, is practically unobtainable. This is the much-touted heavy game rifle 
that uses the new .308 cartridge, a somewhat modified version of the Army’s 
smaller-case, high-powered T-65 cartridge. 

Remington’s bolt-action 721 A and 722 A and its high-powered slide 
action 760 are all in heavy demand. So are Marlin’s .35-cal. lever action 
repeaters and Savage’s big-game Model 99s. Browning’s Belgian-made 
automatic shotguns are in very tight supply. 


Unlike guns and rifles, ammunition looks to be in fairly good supply. 
Dealers pretty well filled up their empty bins of last spring during the 
summer slack. 

But don’t count on good supplies lasting too long. There may be 
another pinch after the first of the year. 


Fashion note for the woods: Red shows signs of fading as the hunter’s 
favorite protective color. The new daytime fluorescents, particularly fire 
orange and neon red, are catching shooters’ eyes. 

A study by the Pennsylvania Game Commission shows these colors are 
four times as bright as ordinary red or orange under poor light conditions. 


If you’re interested in getting modern original paintings for your home, 
check with the museums. Some of them have started, or added to, rental 
purchase plans. 

New York’s Museum of Modern Art, for instance, has just opened its 
rental collection of roughly 300 paintings, sculptures, and prints to museum 
members in eight eastern states. Rental fees, based on the insurance value 
of the art, range from $2 to $35 for a two-month period. The rent you pay 
applies to the purchase price ($25 to $750) if you decide to buy. 

Museums in Buffalo and San Francisco have similar rental collections. 

ae 

If you gave bounteously—more than $3,000—to any one fund for a 
political candidate, here’s an annoying reminder: You owe a federal gift tax. 

If the gift was a joint one with your wife, you’re in the clear up to 
$6,000. Or if you spread your giving around through various funds for one 
candidate, you’re not liable for tax even though you gave a total of more 
than $3,000 or $6,000. 

But remember this: You can’t deduct political contributions from 
federal income tax. You'll have to look beyond the Internal Revenue 
Bureau for your rewards. 
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How two inches of steel 


ERE is one of the busiest machines in our re- 

search laboratories. It is a constant-pressure 
test lathe that quickly provides an indication of 
how fast a steel can be machined. 


This unique testing device consists of a standard 
lathe fitted with special control equipment by 
which the horizontal pressure on the cutting tool 
is kept constant during the machining operation. 
By actually machining a test bar on this lathe and 
measuring the number of revolutions necessary to 
advance the cutting tool exactly two inches, we ob- 
tain—in a matter of minutes—a precise record of 
the steel’s machinability. 


Before this development, the normal way to test 
machinability was to machine a sample of steel 
until the cutting tool failed. This sometimes took 
days and often required more steel than was avail- 
able. Now, with the constant-pressure lathe, many 
steel compositions can be accurately checked in 
that time. 


: & D 


made a yardstick 


Typical of what this has meant to steel users is 
our development of MX Free-machining Bar Stock. 

Bar stock is used in producing the millions of 
machine parts that are made on screw machines— 
those high-speed automatic machines that can 
simultaneously perform many operations such as 
drilling, forming, threading, chamfering and tap- 
ping at a rate of 1000 or more parts per hour. 
Here, machinability is of first importance, and 
often spells the difference between profit and loss. 

So when we set out to give the screw machine 
industry steels that would have the utmost in ma- 
chinability, we called on the constant-pressure 
test lathe to speed up this research. With its help, 
hundreds of compositions were quickly and ac- 
curately screened. The result was MX—the fastest- 
cutting Bessemer screw stock yet developed, one 
that has enabled many screw machine operators 
not only to increase production and reduce tool 
wear but to cut their costs as well. 

The constant-pressure test is a good example of 
how far United States Steel research goes to as- 
sure that the steels we make will do the best job 
for you. United States Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


a 





GELLERT THE GAS MAN has a burning obsession. 


Bringing Natural Gas into th 


One day in the spring of 1947, N. 
Henry Gellert was sitting in his office 


at Seattle (Wash.) Gas Co. He was 
contented. In his six years as president, 
he had helped pul Seattle Gas out of a 
bad financial hole, watched it climb 
back onto its feet. It was now making a 
comfortable living, selling manufactured 
gas to a goodly number of customers in 
the Seattle area. 


178 


Then three men from New York 
walked into his office. ““There’s a lot of 
natural gas up in Alberta,” they said. 
“We're going to connect you with a 
pipeline.” 

From then on, Gellert ceased to be 
contented. The three men from New 
York never got their pipeline built, 
but they had given Gellert an idea that 
staved with him—and is still driving 


him today. The Northwest is the only 
major area of the U.S. without access 
to natural (BW—Jul.12°52,p86). 
On that day in 1947, Gellert embarked 
on a crusade to fill in the gap. 
e Pipeline—Now, after five years, it 
looks as though his dream is about to 
materialize 1 pipeline from the 
Southwest 

Builder of that pipeline—if all goes 
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..... over TV and radio, in classrooms. 


Northwest 


as planned—will be Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corp., run by Ray C. Fish 


of Houston, Tex. Fish proposes to 
bring gas from the San Juan Basin 

in the “Four Corners” area, where the 
states of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
and Colorado meet. He’ll run his pipe 
line by Salt Lake City, through south 
ern Idaho and up into Oregon and 
Washington, hitting all major cities 
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on the way. He plans to start with a 
26-in. line, cut it to 24 in. at Salt Lake, 
and trim to 16 in. from Portland on. 
To take the chanciness out of Fish’s 
project, Gellert has given the Texan 
a commitment to buy gas from the 
San Juan pipeline—provided Fish gets 
an O.K. on the line from the Federal 
Power Commission by Dec. 31. Other 
gas distributors in the Northwest have 
followed Gellert’s lead. 
¢ Motives—All of this makes Gellert 
very happy. From the start, his cru- 
sade for natural gas has been motivated 





with the best! 
positive proof... 


STROM™MBERG 


Today's biggest value in an electric 
time recorder is this Stromberg 14, 
It is built better, works easier, 
lasts longer and is low priced. It’s 
the timing answer for every size 
and type of business. 


get your copy of 
“for every working minute” 


Specialists 
in organic 
chemical 
plant design 


A few of SD’s current projects 
Cumene @ Ethylene Oxide & Glycol 
Chlorinated Organics @ Styrene 
Vinyl Chloride @ Amines 


SD handles complete project — 


From basic economic evaluations to ini- 
tial operation, SD takes full responsibil- 
ity for chemical processing projects for 
process or one of our own—on a 

ly confidential basis. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Executive Offices: 2 Park Ave., 
Engineering Offices: Newark, New Jersey 
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Produced by Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
with the Help of Viking Rotary Pumps 


Operating the most complete chocolate plant in the 
world, the Hershey Chocolate Corporation depends 
upon Viking Pumps for rugged service, pumping 
liquids and semi-solids in many steps of their choco- 
late products production. 


One Viking Pump has circulated chocolate liquor at 
Hershey's for 16 years, 16 hours a day, 5 days a week, 
all year around, with only one major overhaul. It is 
a typical Viking pumping performance. 


The Viking line is complete, with models designed to 
meet most pumping problems. For information, 
write for bulletin series 52. 


A Viking Model ZQ unit used in 
unloading chocolate milk paste 
from “conches.” Note unit is 
mounted on a truck. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS. IOWA 


~ ei. 


A Viking Model LQ-124 used 
@s a cocoa butter transfer 


Viking Model DQ pump, used 
on chocolate liquor return line, 
in use since 


THE ORIGINAL "“GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR”" ROTARY PUMP 





“... these motives have led 
Gellert down many strange 
paths .. .” 


NATURAL GAS starts on p. 178 


by two ambitions: (1) for his company, 
and (2) for the Northwest as a whole. 

The first ambition is simply a matter 
of jacking up sales. Right now, Seattle 
Gas Co. sells about 2.5-billion cu. ft. 
of manufactured gas a year. After it 
has been hooked into a natural gas 
pipeline for five years, Gellert predicts, 
sales will total 16-billion cu. ft. a year. 

Who will buy that extra 13.5-billion? 
The answer is, largely, industry. And 
this is where Gellert’s second ambition 
comes in. 

One of the Northwest’s major trou- 
bles is a shortage of power. Most ot 
what power it does have is hydroelec- 
tric. There’s barely enough to keep 
existing industries happy—let alone take 
care of any new industry that might 
want to come in. This shortage, ac- 
cording to Gellert, makes the North- 
west “the greatest promoter of indus- 
trial growth in California” (BW—Oct. 
11°52,p84) 

If the region gets natural gas, Gel- 
lert figures, industry will be able to use 
that for power instead of electricity. 
New industries will come pouring in. 
Gellert predicts that Seattle Gas Co. 
will eventually be selling about 70% of 
its output to industry—instead of only 
6%, as at present 
e Long Haul—These motives have led 
Gellert down many strange paths, and 
almost made him a figure in interna- 
tional politics 

When the three men from New 
York (who later formed Northwest Na- 
tural Gas Co.) came into Gellert’s of- 
fice back in 1947 with their pipeline 
scheme, they were reckoning without 
the government of Alberta. Officials 
of this government weren't sure they 
wanted any of their natural gas ex- 
ported. Thev made surveys, held hear- 
ings, argued back and forth. Finally, 
in 1949, they decided there were only 
44-trillion cu. ft. of reserves in their 
basin—not enough for export. They 
told Northwest Natural Gas Co. it 
would have to wait. Drilling and sur- 
veving went on 

Late in 1949, the Alberta govern 
ment set up a special agency to worry 
about the problem—the Petroleum & 
Natural Gas Board. In early 1951, this 
board came up with a new estimate of 
reserves: a little over 4.6-trillion cu. ft. 
This, the board said, was still not 
enough for export 
e In a Hurry—“‘By that time,” says Gel- 
lert, “I got tired of waiting. I do con- 
cede that Canadians are more patient 
than Americans. I decided that while 
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everyone to 
register so they 
can vote Nov. 4, 




















Dad's easy chair is empty 
—he's at the meeting of 

















Mother's helping her club make a tele- 
phone campaign telling everyone 
when and where to register. 





Grandma's sending 
registration reminders 

: to all the church mem- 
bers. Even little Sis is 
helping —rubber- 
messages on ~ 





the cords. 

















WOT THE FARM VOTE... 





& 
THE B/G-C/7V VOTE... 
aml THE LABOR VOTE... 
OR ANY PARTY VOFE... 


will elect the Next President 


Politicians talk a lot about this and that “bloc” of voters 
being decisive factors in this election. So do all the poll- 
sters. You can’t blame them for trying to dope it out that 
way in advance... but... 


YOU know you're going to vote your own sweet way 
when you get behind that voting booth curtain—that 
where you live or work hasn't got a blankety-bloc thing 
to do with how you'll vote. You'll vote for what you be- 
lieve to be in the best interests of your family—your kids 
—and your kids’ kids. 


So YOU know that this year—as always—it will be the 
FAMILY vote that really decides things. And families 


are working as never before to make sure every American 
votes. Right now in millions of American families, every- 
one from Little Sis to Grandma is pitching in to remind 
every eligible American to register to make sure of the 
opportunity to vote. And then they'll tackle the job of 
getting out the vote of every member of America’s 
44,000,000 families. They’re the biggest “bloc” in Amer- 
ica—they ARE America! 

If your family is already working at Py 
the job—congratulations! If you 
aren't, talk it over at supper tonight, %,¢ 
and pitch in tomorrow. 


+ 
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a Sad 





The Copywriter rode behind 100 cars and a 4,500 hp. diesel. 


“No story there! Rode almost like 


a passenger train,” 
said tie Copywriter to the Traffic Manager 


Assigned to riding freight trains, the 
Copywriter found his experience 
uneventful.‘‘Can’t see where I got an 
advertising slant out of that junket. 
It was just a smooth, fast ride.”’ 
Said the Freight Traffic Manager 
to the Copywriter, ‘‘...just a 
smooth, fast ride. There’s your copy 
slant. You had an experience we 


wish all shippers could have, so 
they’d know how swiftly and 
smoothly The Milwaukee Road 
handles freight.” 

Your nearest Milwaukee Road 
agent will welcome the opportunity 
of talking to you about your ship- 
ping. You’ll find him part of a 
smoothly running traffic organization. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 











Miles of line 

| Number of stations . 
Locomotives ..... 
Freight train cars. 


Sin at uxt CE) 


SAN FRANCISCO a 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Route of the HIAWATHAS 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 





“ .. the Petroleum & Natu- 
ral Gas Board decided it had 
better get to work . 


NATURAL GAS starts on p. 178 


they were waiting, I'd go down to 
Texas and get gas 

“My eve on Texas (that is, the 
Texas pool, h includes other South- 
west stat ecause practically every 
part of the U.S. gets gas from there 
except the Pacific Northwest ‘here 
is the pool of gas for the U.S.—191- 
trillion cu 

Gellert fig 1 that if he could tie 
into the 1 pool, he’d have 
ply of natural gas that—at least for sev- 
eral gencration yuld be practicall; 
unlimited. “B go to Alberta and 
gas runs short he told businessmen 
at the time ire left with a $150- 
million pip¢ ind with gas cut off at 
the bordc 
e Move and Counter-Move—So Gellert 
went down t lexas and started scout 
ing around vorked awful fast,”’ he 
recalls. ‘So fast that it troubled the 
Canadian 

So fast t, that the Petroleum 
& Natural Gas Board decided it had 
better get t irk itself The board 
started sun nd hearings again. This 
killed Gell Texas venture. Al- 
berta’s Pincl Creek gas field is closer 
to the North t states than the Texas 
pool; busin 1 working with Gellert 
felt that as g as there was a chance 
of getting Alberta gas, they should hold 
fire on the Texas deal. “I was left 
alone,” says Gellert. A group in Texas 
had given 1 month to make up 
his mind whether he wanted the 
Texas gas. At the end of the month, 
the gas was 1 to California 

Meanwhile, the Alberta board fin 
ished its hearings New estimate of 
Pincher Creek reserves: 6.8-trillion cu. 
ft.—still not enough for export. But, 
said the board, there’s another field 
at Peace ‘River—wav up in the north 
country—where we'll give you 500-bil 
lion cu. ft. fe 

Gellert turned the offer down. The 
Northwest, | iid, would need a lot 
more than that. Besides, to get gas to 
Northwestern cities from the Peace 
River field d have to build a pipe 
line system 1,900 mi. long. The Texas 
pool was only 1,500 to 1,600 pipeline 
mi. away. 
e Back to Texas—So Gellert turned 
back to the Southwest. This time, he 
made a deal with Rav Fish and his Pa- 
cific Northwest Pipeline Corp 

But Gellert still hasn’t stopped work. 
He has oth« is for the future. For 
one thing, he’s nervous about the idea 
of the Northwest’s becoming a captive, 
one-pipeline market. What he’d like 


1 sup 


t if we 


export 
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am. For sure attention —for fast results— 
—_ Ue WESTERN UNION 


No door is closed to a Telegr 
for the orderly, on-record conduct of business 








Otis, McAllister & Co. has been meeting the exacting 
requirements of America’s world famous coffee roasters 
for over three generations. Last year the coffee for more 
than 12 billion cups of America’s Favorite Beverage 
was selected or imported by Otis. 


Sixteen affiliated offices staffed with experts who have 
made a career of knowing coffee provide the industry 
with a thorough knowledge of conditions throughout the 
coffee growing countries of Central and South America. 


Coffee is the economic life blood of many Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. Coffee means dollars to these countries— 
enables them to buy—and Otis to assist in selling many 
famous American products, such as: Union Die Casting 
Plumbing Specialties, Trinity Portland Cements, Schlueter 
Household Metalware, Smoot-Holman Plumbing Ware, 
Crosby Chemicals, Clow-National Pressure Pipe and Fit- 
tings, to mention a few. 


OTIS, MSALLISTER & Co. 


Established 1892 


Importers of Selected Quality Coffees 
Exporters of Leading American Products 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK - NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 





to do, when Fish gets his line built, is 
to run another line down from Alberta. 
“Five years from now,” Gellert says, 
“there will be reserves of 20-trillion cu. 
ft. in Alberta.” At that time, he thinks, 
the Canadians will be ready to export. 

The Canadians may be ready before 
that. Reserves in the Peace River field 
are now assessed at 2.5-trillion cu. ft., 
over eight times what they were last 
spring, according to Ottawa’s Board of 
Transport Commissioners. Two weeks 
ago the board gave a final O.K. to the 
plan of Westcoast Transmission Co., 
Ltd., to build a Peace River-Vancouver 
pipeline. Frank McMahon, head of 
Westcoast, has been drilling like fury 
in his Peace River leascholds banking 
on just such a decision. Canadians feel 
that the new reserve figure would be 
enough to supply Westcoast’s expected 
markets in British Columbia and the 
U.S. Pacific Northwest for some 25 
years. 

With two competing lines in the 
Northwest, Gellert figures, the price of 
gas will be held down. Further, the 
Northwest will be assured of an abun 
dant suppl 

Gellert’s ideas don’t stop even here. 
In the future, he thinks, U.S. demand 
for natural gas may outrun the supply 
When that happens, the Northwest 
may actually be in a position to re 
verse the flow of its pipeline—bring gas 
down from the growing fields in Alberta 
and send it southward into California. 
“We'll say to our friends in California, 
‘we have 200-million cu. ft. to sell you 
every day—for a small profit.’ ” 

e The Man—Gellert, as his activities 
show, is a man of abundant energy. 
He was born in Baltimore, brought up 
in Connecticut 

He trained himself as a chemical en 
gineer, but he also has a lot of executive 
talent. That’s why, in 1941, Scattle 
bankers asked him to see what he 
could do about saving the tottering 
Seattle Gas Co. The company had been 
through bankruptcy in 1936, revived 
partially, and started heading for bank- 
ruptcy again 

After Gellert took over, the company 
came back to life. Common stock 
climbed from $1.50 a share to its pres- 
ent level of around $19. 

e Promoter—One of the methods Gel- 
lert used to revive the outfit has been 
to promote it actively. One of his gim- 
micks was to give Seattle schools, free, 
new gas cooking ranges for home eco- 
nomics classrooms. Gellert is an ac- 
complished cook himself; he once gave 
a classroom demonstration (picture, 
page 179). 

He’s also an accomplished speaker, 
estimates that he talks from rostrums 
and over radio and television about five 
times a week. This ability has gone a 
long way toward helping him put over 
the Northwest pipeline. 
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Before Oil-Mist: 100 hours was the aver- 
age life of spindle bearings on the pre- 
cision grinder of a leading manufacturer. 
Cost of each replacement —$85 for the 
bearing and labor. Plus downtime. 


Anti-Friction 





nae 


. ik r . 
king 1g 
feel 
1 be 
extends bearing life as much 
as 17'/ 


stops oil drippage! 
Saved $1275 on one machine! 


ALEMITE+“O1L MIST 


times... 


ee oe 
gl Ease Now from Alemite—world leader in lubrication—comes this 
great friction fighting achievement. Alemite Oil-Mist! The most efficient, 
continuous, fully automatic system in the field of machinery lubrication. 


Alemite Oil-Mist! The system that atomizes oil into mist—distributes 
it through tubing to bearings—bathes all bearing surfaces with fresh, clean, 
cool oil film. A system that simplifies and materially cuts the cost of ma- 
chinery lubrication. And the lubricator unit has no moving parts. 


Oil-Mist uniformly maintains oil film on plain and anti-friction bear- 
ings, gears and chains regardless of variations in load, temperature or 
speed. Eliminates the “human element.” 


Here! Direct from a field report is the latest proof of Oil-Mist results! 


After Oil-Mist: The same grinder has run 
1,638 hours without a bearing replacement! 
Total saving to date: $1,275 (after deduct- 
ing both the cost of the Oil-Mist unit and 


installation). *Name on request 


ALEMITE OIL-MIST Lubricates All Types of Mechanisms 


fs Gear Cases 
3 
Geos & a Plein 


Alemite OIL-MIST Lubrication 








f 


Check All These 
OIL-MIST Advantages! 
© Reduces bearing temperatures 
as much as 20%. 


® Continuous, uniform lubrication 
of all bearings. 


® Air pressure seals bearings against dirt. 
® Reduces oil consumption —up te 90%. 
® Prevents product spoilage. 


© Eliminates guesswork —each bearing picks 
up as much Oil-Mist as it needs. 


© Reduces starting and running torque. 


facts WOW! 


Ger the 1 


Alemite, Division of Stewort-Warner, Dept. B-102 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me @ FREE copy of your new and complete 
Oil-Mist Catalog. 
Please have your Alemite Lubrication Representotive 
@ desk-top demonstration of Oil-Mist. This 
cost or obligotion on my port. 
‘ 








Brimstone Stakes New Claims 


Ask anyone in the sulfur industry 
what his idea of heaven is, and he'll 
speak of vast piles of burning brimstone 
—the bigger the piles, the better. That's 
because the sulfur industry has a finger 
in the production of nearly everything 
we cat, wear, and use. In fact, sulfur 
and its prime product, sulfuric acid, are 
so necessary to manufacturing that busi- 
ness activity can be measured pretty 
accurately by industry’s demand for sul- 
furic. 

For the past two years, the industry 
has been weeping into its beer because 
its stockpiles were diminishing faster 
than they could be replenished- Manu 
facturing and exports were taking bigger 
and bigger bites, and known sources of 
easily mined sulfur were running out. 

‘Today, however, the industry is all 
smiles. ‘Thanks to a new development 
program, the estimated 1952 consump- 
tion of sulfur was 6.1-million long tons 
(2,240 Ib.), compared with an estimated 
supply of 6.5-million long tons. Next 
year's consumption will hit about 6.6- 
million long tons, while supply will 
reach 7-million long tons—an inventory 
increase of nearly 363,000 long tons. 
¢A Thousand Uses—Sulfur occurs 
naturally in large deposits, called salt 
domes, either free or in combination 
with various sulphides (pyrites and 
galena), and sulphates (gypsum, barite). 
It is found in volcanic regions, also in 
some nonvolcanic regions of the Gulf 
Coast. It is easily and cheaply mined, 


186 


is usually so pure that it can be used 
in its natural state without being puri- 
fied. It is also recovered from certain 
waste gases. 

Commercially, the element is used in 
the manufacture of gunpowder, matches, 
fertilizer, insecticides, fungicides, medi- 
cine, in vulcanizing rubber, and for 
impregnating wood and paper products. 
But about 50% of the domestic pro- 
duction goes into sulfuric acid, which 
is used in the manufacture of thousands 
of products. 


1. Demand Shoots Up 


Up until the outbreak of the Korean 
war, there was sulfur to burn—even 
though domestic demand was at an all- 
time high and exports after the end of 
World War II were averaging better 
than 1-million long tons vearly. Then 
came Korea, and the demand for sul- 
fur zoomed as the rearmament program 
got under way. Stockpiles dissolved as 
manufacturers set off on a panic-buying 
spree. And the U.S. couldn’t cut down 
much on exports, because of its com- 
mitments to the European recovery pro- 
gram. 

By 1951, the low level of stocks was 
giving the industry nightmares. At the 
height of the shortage, many manufac- 
turers bought imported sulfur at more 
than $100 a ton, while prices of domes- 
tic sulfur were stabilized at $21 or $22 
a ton. At that point the government 


slapped on controls, and the industry 
started pulling up its stocks. 

e Controls Eased—As a result of the 
conservation-expansion program, last 
vear's domestic production of 6.1-million 
long tons will be increased by 2-million 
long tons by the end of 1955. Last 
vear's deficit of 1-million long tons has 
alreadv been replaced by a small sur- 
plus that is going into inventory. 

By last August the picture looked so 
good that National Production Au- 
thority, official supply guardian, let up 
on some of the restrictions imposed dur- 
ing the darkest period of the shortage. 
All controls of sulfuric were removed, 
and controls on customer stocks of sul- 
furic eased A consumer now can 
keep a 60-day supply on hand, instead 
of the 25-day inventory previously al- 
lotted. Still in effect arc NPA’s limits 
on how much sulfur a consumer can 
use. Industry and agriculture are kept 
to an average of 90% of the amount 
used in the 1950 base period. 

Complete decontrol isn’t in the cards 
this vear—although the industry holds 
that controls are no longer necessarv. 
The biggest seasonal demand for sul- 
furic is in the offing, while the impact 
of new supplies won’t be felt until next 
vear. 


ll. Industry's Take 


Much of the new scasonal increase in 
demand comes from fertilizer people, 
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obsolete now. Reason: link sausages are s 

old-fashioned. Until last year, fresh pork-sausage 
packers had to stuff the ground meat into long BReep 
casings, twist them into links by hand or machine} then 
chill the strings of sausages in coolers. But now, thanks 
to food engineering, pre-chilled meat can go right \njo 
a machine which extrudes skinless sausages — 8,000 
hour —for immediate packaging. Time, labor, and 
cooler space are reduced. And, every hour, each ma 
chine can save $65 in sheep casings alone! 


BE THE circus clown’s idealized sausage p' 


Food engineering is your link to a lucrative market 
... one of the steadiest, most predictable markets in all 
industry. Replacement and modernization are fitting 


™! MEN 


i: \ 
FOOD PLANTS) "mons 


MACHINERY BY DOHM & NELKE, INC., ST. LOUIS 
yesterday's high profit to today’s high cost . . . not only 
in meat plants, but in bakeries, breweries, canneries, 
dairies. That’s why food plants will spend $750,000,000 
on new plant and equipment in 1953. What's your fair 
share of this bonanza, you who sell to modern industry? 


And how will you deliver your sales message? Put it 
in the magazine which consistently leads industry-wide 
readership polls; — which has tripled its paid circula- 
tion since 1940; — which carries more advertising than 
any competitor directed to the entire food-engineering 
market; — in which total advertising space is up, up, 

p in 1952. 


That’s Foop ENGINEERING, 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


of the food industry 








things up in Plant 
check your 


Save time and give accurate 
production instructions 
with copies on 
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(mio 


WATERMARKED 


by 
Fox RiVer 


*Cotton-fiber makes the finest 


BUSINESS, SOCIAL, AND ADVERTISING PAPERS 


When you say it on paper, everyone 
understands. And printed forms on cot- 
ton-fiber Fox River onion skin are the 
economy-way to say the same thing to 
many people. 
Save labor —so thin that one writing 
makes all the clear copies you need. 
Give fast, accurate routing —the color 
of the paper denotes the department ad- 
dressed (6 available colors). 
Stay on the job—the unusual strength 
found only in cotton-fiber onion skin 
withstands hard and frequent handling. 
Write today for 
Free Sample Kit 
Fox River PAPER CORPORATION 
1327 S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 











who use sulfuric to make superphos- 
phate and ammonium sulfate. About 
one-third of all sulfuric winds up as 
one or the other, and demand is rising 
steadily. 

Other sulfur products are needed in 
agriculture for pesticides, dusting pow- 
der, and grain fumigants. One of the 
new developments is the use of sulfur 
dioxide as a refrigerant in preserving 
silage. 

Demand for sulfuric for other uses 
is recovering from a letdown earlier this 
vear. During the steel and petroleum 
strikes, production of many articles was 
curtailed, hence less sulfuric was used. 
Now that production is back on sched- 
ule, manufacturers’ needs are back to 
normal. The steel industry consumes 
about 5% of total sulfuric production 
in its pickling process to remove rust 
and scale from iron and steel. Refiners 
take about 10% for purification of gaso- 
line and in alkylation to make high- 
octane grades. As these industries catch 
up with the mobilization schedule they 
will need even larger amounts of sul- 
furic. 

About one in every seven tons of 
sulfuric is needed in processing cellu- 
lose, either wood pulp or cotton. When 
these have been converted, they be- 
come familiar large-volume consumer 
items like paper, viscose rayon, and cello- 
phane. 

Paints and pigments, rubber, indus- 
trial explosives, and metallurgical end 


USES © 


lated for a heavier sul- 
fall—either because of 
because of stepped-up 


products are 
furic take thi 
the season, o1 
detense activiti 
On top of such direct industrial uses, 
sulfuric is a starting point for making 
other tonnage chemicals which in turn 
are used industry These include 
products like hydrochloric acid for tetra- 
cthvl lead and to increase oil-well out- 
put; hydrofluoric acid for aviation gaso- 
line and fluorine chemicals; and the 
up-and-coming detergents. 
e Added Strain—The combination of 
these demands could put a real strain 
on even the planned increased capacity, 
and postpone further concessions by 
NPA. But by next spring, the industry 
thinks, new production should bridge 
any gap between supply and demand. 
By the end of 1953, the industry expects 
to be producing 1-million long tons 
more sulfur than it did at the end of 
1951. Of this, about 700,000 long 
tons will come from the Frasch sulfur 
mines in Texas and Louisiana, which 
have been producing about 80% of the 
nation’s output since well before World 
War II. 


ill. Processes—Old and New 


The Frasch method has long been 
the easiest and cheapest way of mining 
underground sulfur. It’s a very simple 
process. Hot water under pressure is 
pumped down to the sulfur stratum, 
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melting the sulfur. Air pressure brings 
the melted element to the surface, 
where it is cooled in open vats. 

A dozen or more of these Frasch- 
spe deposits are now in operation. 
The industry’s Big Two—Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co. and Freeport Sulphur Co. 
—do about 90% of the business, and 
are pioneering much of the new de- 
velopments. ‘Texas Gulf started produc- 
tion at one new mine in July, and will 
complete a 50% expansion of another 
active mine early next year. Freeport 
has increased the capacity of one mine, 
is bringing in a new one this month, 
and by the latter part of 1953 expects 
to be producing from its new mine 
at Garden Island Bay in the Mississippi 
delta. Freeport is also prospecting for 
sulfur in Maine. 

Gulf Sulphur Corp., another “Big,” 
has completed test wells in its Mexico 
holdings, and results indicate that it 
has discovered some of the richest sul- 
fur deposits in the world that can be 
mined by the Frasch Process. 

The industry is pinning a lot of hope 
on these new deposits to eke out old 
sources. As the easy-to-get supplies on 
the Gulf Coast dwindle, operators are 
having to tap the marshland. This en- 
tails different and extra equipment, and 
the problem of whether to bring in 
fresh water from the mainland or to 
use the available but more corrosive 
salt water. Another economic point: 
A large part of the marshland where 
deposits occur is owned by oil com- 
panies which naturally will expect a 
split of the profits. 

That means not only that Frasch- 
minable sulfur may be becoming ex- 
hausted, but also that it is getting 
more expensive to mine. The industry 
agrees that other sources of sulfur will 
have to be cultivated, and already is 
investigating other possible sources. 
¢ The Possibilities—Most popular of 
these alternatives is the recovery of sul- 
fur from hydrogen sulfide, an odorifer- 
ous contaminant of natural and refinery 
gases. Two Frasch sulfur producers 
have been operating sulfur-from-sour- 
gas facilities since before Korea, but 
most of the impetus has come from 
petroleum companies in the Western 
states. For one thing, they have to 
remove the hydrogen sulfide in most 
cases anyway. With recovery and con- 
version facilities, they are assured of a 
supply of sulfur in their own backyard. 
At least two fertilizer producers also 
are stepping into this recovered-sulfur 
picture. All told, the additional output 
from this method will run about 
250,000 long tons by the end of 
1953. 

Another important byproduct source 
is smelter gas from lead, zinc, or copper 
smelters. This smelter gas contains sul- 
fur dioxide. By the end of next year, 
four smelters will complete new plants 
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It takes a lot of Rain to make a Magazine 


"It takes floods of water to keep things 
going. Up to 45 gallons to make the 
paper in a magazine. 150 gallons to pro- 
duce a tankful of gasoline for your car. 
Even the average home consumes several 
hundred gallons in a single day! 

Unfortunately, water from wells or 

.streams contains impurities that cause 
scale and corrosion in boilers, damage 
equipment, slow production. 

Permutit Water Conditioning equip- 
ment removes these impurities, makes 


water just right for any job. Over the 
years Permutit has contributed much to 
ion exchange and other water condition- 
ing processes. Permutit is still pioneering 
—in materials and equipment for new ap- 
plications of the versatile ion exchangers. 

If you have a water problem, let 
Permutit help you solve it. Write to: The 
Permutit Company, Dept. BW-10, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. ¥, or 
to Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., 
6975 Jeanne Mance Street, Montreal. 


WATER CONDITIONING ® 
“ac | PERMUTIT 
OVER 40 YEARS 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
minimum 2 lines. Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positi Vacant 


Potent Attorneys: Our Laboratories have grown 
a population of more than 3000 men and 
nen. New electronics products we have de- 

eloped support a manufacturing organization 

of thousands of additional people Because of 

our rapid growth and expansion of commercial 

nterests, we have gotten a late start in build- 

an appropriately large patent department. 

ow have openings for patent attorneys 

unusual opportunity for rapid 

And the fact that our organiza- 

one of the *» prominent electronics 

t es in the country, provides a degree 

of security not usually associated with rapid 

ndividual growth professionally 

fied in the fleld « lec nica, you should 

onfidence Research and 

t Laboratories, gineering Per- 

Depar ‘tment, Culver City, Los Angeles 
ounty, ¢ alifornia 


Positi Wanted = 


Adv.—marketing exec., industrial-consumer: 
uniquely broad exp. with 2 major multi-divi- 
sional mfrs., asst. 


to pres. and adv. dir., B.S., 
34, Family, 








home N.Y.C. area. Box 5733. 


* Qutctondi ed. ei. , 


: oa 

ro Executive Ex x perience with 

okey judgment to produce successful 

n your Business. Age 4 BS Deg 

Masters 74 Bus Adm 

Managerial positions of re- 

Prac & Adm field of 

& Food Mach Processing 

P recurement, Spec Statistics, Cost, 

ge. Office Mgmt. Comptroller, Personnel, 

Qualified to meet your most exacting 

Know technical, Prac. and Administra- 

means of getting best results Now em- 
available on short notice. Box 5743. 


Successful New York “State lawyer, 52 broad 
experience industrial legal flelds seeks indus- 
trial position with residence southern climate, 
$20,000.00. Box 5742. 





Werks Strocter—Ghaes Factory. Executive Works 
o pressed glass handplant. Not 
rut ry subatant al fifty-year-old en- 
tad A strative abilities and pra l 
knowledge of factory operations re 
Responsible for purchasing and gen 
Report directly to President. (Co 
t by Works Manager ct 
Engineers. Lifetime 
‘nsurate income, 
right party 
eation will be 
if desired 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted——— 
Manetecturee agent — Upstate New York — 

ne t — industrial production line. 
Good c« Mas ox 6722. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Designers and Build of special production 
Machinery and Equipment, Tools and Dies 
Plant Layouts and surveys eae confi- 
and reliable services. ¢ al Design & 
lopment Company, 65 Flatbush Avenue, 

Fs 





if you fly (or plan to fly) a plane in your your 
business or fly in a business-like manner, you'll 
want to read Business Flying—for Commerce 
and Agriculture. Send for sample copy, Busi- 
ness Flying, 2132 Fordem, Madison, Wisc. 


Machine Design Problems? Tooling Problems. 
Our staff of engineers & designers are prepared 
to work hand in hand with your organization 
on your Machine Design & Tooling problems 
We are in a position to design & build on a 
firm quote basis, Inquiries solicited from reput- 
able established firms. Arnold C. Gayne As- 
sociates, Inc., 670 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Special Machinery on a no risk basis—Our Design 
Staff of over 200 can solve your problems—Ma- 
chines designed and built at no risk to you 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Conn 


service, complete 


procurement 
Box 6744. 


Construction 
engineering staff. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Valuable Catalog: Over 2000 select Busi- 
nesses, Farms, Ranches & Income Properties 
for sale thruout West. Contains prices, ad- 
dresses, et« Write us What and Where you 
want to buy—and we'll advise sellers of your 
requirements No Salesme en—No Commission 
to pay. Write for Free Catalog No. 90, National 
Business & Prope rty E paren 4101 West 3rd 
St Los Angeles 5, Cali 


Britich Process; entirely new; low production 

rid market; requires American capital; 
princi pal would negotiate in London or visit 
U.S.A. at own expense. Box 5 


EQUIPMENT 


For Saie 


Fhomas _Cottatore—Saaiiy, Benge # gether sates 
= 8 > 8. 


16 ge sets. Saves ry to to 
‘hand ollati ng Many sizes, portal 
floor models. Fe free folder 112 and 
an aly sis sheet write Thomas Colle ators, 
L, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Cut production cost with ar) designed ma- 
r record of satisfied 
Nev w wD ons ts available and ideas de- 
Technical Design & Development Co., 

465 Naugatuck Ave., Devon, Conn. 


ting 
coe 


: MISCELLANEOUS 


Emergency! Standby! Portable Power Generator 
Units. Gasoline and Diesel 1 to 1,000 KW 
New and Surplus. Sales, Purchases, Rent ils 
ye nt Utilities Power Equip. Corp., 1270 

usta Bilvd., Chicago 22, Illinois. Cable 
MIDC ORP. 





Only _- of 10,000 U. S. Farm Coapere- 
tives. ative Digest, Ithaca, N. 





A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 


Write for further information to: 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 


Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 














" U. S. sulfur requires 


only half the acid plant in- 
vestment 7 


SULFUR starts on p. 186 


to recover acid from smelter sulfur 
dioxide. Eagle-Picher Co. is building 
a $4-million zinc roasting and sulfuric 
acid plant at Galena, Kan. When com- 
pleted in 1954, the plant will produce 
240 long tons of sulfuric per day. 

During the shortage, NPA has been 
encouraging the recovery of sulfur from 
surface deposits in a few Western 
states. About 50,000 long tons anually 
can be expected from this source by 
the end of next year. However, surface 
sulfur isn’t likely to plav a big role 
in future For the long-term 
approach, lide ores—chiefly iron 
pyrites—will be the best bet. Pyrite 
deposits are located mostly in Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and Montana, and 
domestic reserves are estimated at 75- 
million tons of sulfur equivalent. 

Still larger supplies are available from 
pyrite residues now piling up in coal- 
washing from sulfur in crude 
oil, and from gypsum—but reclamation 
from these sources is too expensive. 


supply. 


plant 


IV. Exports Whittled Down 


U.S. sup] will also get a boost 
no longer have to export huge 
Many countries which have 

veavily on U.S. Frasch 
gradually becoming more 
self-sufficient. Before World War II, 
most European countries made their 
sulfuric acid from pyrites obtained from 
Spain and Portugal. After the war 
many rebuilt their facilities to use U.S. 
sulfur—partly because it was available, 
and partly because it requires only half 
the acid plant investment. Since the 
war, exports have averaged more than 
1-million long tons annually, with Eng- 
land taking approximately 400,000 long 
tons. 

These expo 


when w« 
quantities 
been leanin 
sulfur are 


ts have been maintained 
under international agreement during 
the shortage, but now they are being 
whittled dow it the rate of about 
100.000 long tons a vear. Canada, 
which has | getting about 350,000 
long tons a year of U.S. sulfur for paper 
pulp is stepping up its own output of 
sulfuric from pvrites, smelter gas, and 
sour gas. And by this time next vear, 
Mexico’s Frasch mines will be operat- 
ing. 

Most of improvements in 
foreign supply will begin to register 
by 1954. But more immediate benefits 
will come from industry’s conservation 
practices, increased domestic output, 
and the new processes of reclaiming 
sulfur. 


een 


the se 
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THE TREND 


How Far Equality Can Go 


For 20 years, the U.S. has been going through what 
is often called a bloodless revolution—a revolution in in- 
come distribution. Year by year, the families at the top 
of the income scale have been pulled back closer to the 
average. The families at the bottom have moved up. 
The middle class in between has grown steadily more 
numerous—and has controlled a larger and larger share 
of total income. 

Now it appears that the trend has slowed down. It 
may even have halted in 1951 (BW—Oct.1852,p27). 
When the Federal Reserve Board reported the detailed 
findings of its big survey of consumer finances a couple 
of weeks ago its figures showed that the share of total 
income going to the top tenth of U.S. spending units 
increased by two percentage points last year—instead of 
shrinking as it had in the three earlier surveys. This 
doesn’t mean that the long trend toward more even 
income distribution is about to reverse itself. But it does 
mean that the trend will probably move a lot more 
slowly from now on. 

There is material here to keep a lot of soap-box orators 
ranting indefinitely. But more important, there is mate- 
rial here that might be used as the basis for a lot of 
dangerously wrong-headed thinking about policies that 
the government should follow. 

A lot of people have the idea that there is something 
good about income equality in and of itself. They argue, 
without ever getting very specific about the reasons, that 
the government should adopt a deliberate policy of 
levelling incomes. 

But the fact is that there are all sorts of ways of 
levelling incomes. Some of them are healthy; some are 
not. 

One way is to cut the upper income groups down—tax 
them at highly progressive rates, squeeze their investment 
income down to the vanishing point, tax their capital. 

To a limited extent, the U.S. has done just this in 
the past 20 years—but only to a limited extent. The big 
force behind the trend toward income equality has come 
not from pulling the top down but from pulling the 
bottom up. There are four main things that account 
for big differences between the way the income pie is 
divided now and the way it was divided in 1933. 

¢ Full employment. With unemployment close to 
the bedrock minimum, few families are living right at the 
subsistence level. 

¢ Higher wages. A skilled workman—or almost any 
workman for that matter—isn’t a poor man by anybody’s 
definition today. He has moved up into the middle 
brackets. 

¢ Farm prosperity. In the Twenties and Thirties, 
the farmers were in the bottom income group. Now they 
are at least middle bracket, and a lot of them are top 
income earners. 

* Welfare programs. Old age insurance, unemploy- 


ment compensation, and the like have put a floor under 
the incomes of what used to be one of the lowest 
brackets. 

When you have pulled up the bottom brackets, 
you have taken the big toward equality. 
Hence, the fact that the trend is slowing down now 
is no danger signal. Rather, it is a sign that we are 
approaching the natural limits of the trend. There will 
be room from now on to raise the average income of 
everyone. But there isn’t much left to do in the way 
of pulling the lower groups up toward the average. 

It would be the worst kind of mistake to conclude 
that we now have to keep the trend going by pushing 
the top brackets further down toward the average. The 
proper objective of public policy is not some arbitrary 
approximation of equality; it is a higher level of income 
for everyone. 

Absolute equality is something that we have never had 


strides 


and never want. For in any system that depends on in- 
centives—which is to say, in any free system—there must 
always be differences. If you arbitrarily shave the differ- 
ences too thin, then vou don’t have the incentives. 
That is a lesson that some of the European countries 
have learned the hard way, and a lesson that this country 
should be able to learn by example. 


Time Off to Vote 


Much has been said this year—in the press, over the 
radio, in private conversation—about the importance of 
getting people to vote. Businessmen have joined in the 
talk, have contributed financially to the register-and- 
vote advertising campaign, spearheaded by the American 
Heritage Foundation. And yet businessmen are partly 
to blame for a condition that is perhaps the greatest 
deterrent to widespread voting—the difficulty that many 
wage earners have in finding time to vote without having 
to take time off from their jobs, with loss of pay. 

There are 26 states today that have recognized the 
dilemma that the worker faces: lost vote vs. Jost pay. 
They have enacted laws providing that employees may 
take time off from work, without loss of pay, for the 
purpose of voting. The provisions of these laws, of 
course, vary. But the dissimilarities are unimportant. 
What is important is the fundamental recognition of the 
right of every citizen to’cast his vote without penalty. 

Almost all businessmen agree to the importance of that 
night in theory. But why are there 22 states that have 
no such laws? Mainly because businessmen have been 
apathetic or have stoutly resisted such legislation. We 
think this is wrong. It’s too late to write new laws for this 
election. But between now and next year it behooves 
every businessman to help see that the workman’s right to 
vote without financial loss is protected by law in every 
one of the 48 states. 
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Great Ideas of Western Mar 


to the public welfare as the apathy of a citizen in a democracy 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical ~~~ 


= 


x cy = 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this 
material. We supply the Geon resin for the coating only, 


Tough Hide tor the Sywubol of; Moroy 


rw find the red cross of the 
Army Medical Service in any 
climate, on any battlefront—a symbol 
of help and care for those who need it. 

The fact that the marker is in global 
use calls for material able to stand up 
under a strong sun, biting coid, fumes, 
grease or oil, and roughest | 
yet always recognizable as the emblem 
of the Medical Service. 


indling— 


Geon helps answer these demands 
Red cotton duck is coated with a clear 
plastisol based on Geon paste resin. 
It is then cut to size and attached toa 


similarly Geon-treated white material, 


to form the symbol on short notice. 
The emblem is fade-resistant and tough 
as they come! 

This example may give you an idea 
for developing or improving a product 
for heavy duty outdoors. With all the 
other advantages you get with Geon 
materials, you have a variety that opens 
up unlimited possibilities! For they can 
be used for molding, casting, coating 
or dipping. 

Geon-based plastisols—or other 
Geon resins, latices or compounded 
plastics—may be just what you need to 
Start a product on its way to sales 


success. We'll help you with technical 
advice. Just write Dept. A-11, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: 
Goodchemco, 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 





